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CHAPTER  L 


MAY  IS  MADE  COGNIZANT  OF  TWO  AWFUL  CRIMES, 

Ant  one  at  all  conversant  with  the  construction  of  the  English  manor  houses, 
built  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  of  her  immediate  successors,  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  every  advantage  was  taken  of  their  peculiar  and  irreg¬ 
ular  formation  to  form  hiding  places,  and  secret  modes  of  ingress  and  egress, 
to  and  from  them.  So  to  those  readers  much  that  would  seem  incomprehensi¬ 
ble  to  others,  will  appear  of  easy  solution,  while  perusing  the  pages  of 
“  Moonlight  Jack” — the  book  which  precedes  this.  Dora,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  was  left  in  peculiarly  trying  and  desperate  eircumstances  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  that  interesting  work.  We  here  resume  the  thread  of  the  narra¬ 
tive. 

May  took  but  a  hasty  glance  around  her  at  the  room  ;  but  in  the  then  state 
of  her  mind,  that  hasty  glance  was  sufficient  to  imprint  it  upon  her  mind's 
eye  for  ever. 

It  was  an  apartment  about  twenty  feet  square,  and  was  very  massivcl3'and 
elegantly  furnished,  although  the  dust  of  ages,  one  would  have  thought,  had 
settled  upon  everything  within  it. 

Rich  silken  curtains  hung  at  the  windows.  A  looking-glass,  with  an  elab¬ 
orately  carved  frame,  was  on  the  centre  of  each  of  the  walls,  and  various 
couches,  and  tables,  and  chairs,  and  ottomans  filled  up  the  floor,  so  tliat  ther« 
was  no  lack  of  substantial  appointments  in  the  room. 

Besides  these  articles  there  was  about  the  whole  apartment  that  costly  kind 
of  litter  which  only  the  truly  refined  and  educated  can  hope  to  scatter  about 
them,  for  vulgar  matters  merely  will  not  of  themselves  suffice  to  produce 
such  an  effect. 

A  chandelier  hung  from  the  ceiling,  but  it  especially  was  one  mass  of 
spider  webs. 

Such  was  che  apartment  to  which  the  apparition  had  conducted  Ma}^  in  so 
strange  a  fashion, 

It  appeared  as  if  the  figure  paused  where  it  stood  for  the  express  purpose 
of  allowing  the  mind  of  May  time  to  take  in  all  the  objects  in  the  room  ;  aiul 
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then  when  she  had  done  so,  and  again  turned  her  whole  attentioa  to  it,  the 
figure  raised  its  shadowy  arms,  and  beckoned  her  on  again. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  a  door  led  from  this  room  by  the  side 
of  the  mirror  that  was  nearly  opposite  to  the  secret  panel,  and  it  was  towards 
that  door  now  that  the  apparition  took  its  way. 

The  panel  closed  with  a  snap. 

May  glanced  around,  and  saw  that  the  wall  looked  quite  perfect  where  it 
had  been;  but  still  from  the  position  of  articles  in  the  room,  she  felt  that  she 
would  have  no  trouble  in  finding  it  again. 

As  the  figure  approached  the  door  by  the  side  of  the  mirror,  that  seemed 
to  obey  some  hidden  impulse,  and  to  open  without  any  human  agency  or  me¬ 
chanical  contrivance. 

Slowly  creaking  upon  its  long  unused  hinges,  it  gaped  wide  open,  and  the 
apparition  passed  on. 

With  the  desnerate  sort  of  courage  that  had  enabled  her  to  go  so  far,  May 
still  followed. 

This  door  led  immediately  into  another  room  of  smaller  dimensions  than 
the  one  they  had  just  left,  but  the  fitting  and  general  furnishing  of  it  was 
most  elegant,  and  the  rich  gilding  upon  its  cornices,  and  upon  the  picture 
frames  that  hung  upon  its  walls,  still  shone  at  places  through  the  dust  that 
for  the  most  part  obscured  it. 

Again  the  apparition,  in  the  same  strange  way  that  it  had  done  before,  took 
up  its  place  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  appeared  to  wait  for  May  to  take 
a  look  about  her  so  as  to  fix  the  room  and  its  appointments  in  her  memory, 
and  she,  divining  the  idea,  did  so. 

It  was  then  that  when  she  cast  a  glance  upon  the  face  of  the  apparition  she 
saw  a  look  of  anguish  upon  it  such  as  she  had  not  seen  before. 

Slowly  it  moved  in  the  direction  of  a  small  door,  the  rich  gilding  upon 
which  was  still  beautifully  apparent,  and  then  it  beckoned  wdth  its  hands  to 
May  again  to  follow. 

Deep  interest,  abundant  curiosity,  and  a  sort  of  wild  feeling  of  almost  reck¬ 
less  courage,  now  possessed  May,  and  she  spoke. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  “I  will  follow  you.  It  maybe  that  you  are  thus  per¬ 
mitted  to  revisit  the  earth  to  disclose  some  monstrous  crime,  or  to  do  some 
tardy  justice  to  the  innocent  and  the  wronged.  I  will  think  that  your  errand 
is  a  holy  one,  and  I  will  still  follow  you.” 

The  figure  looked  with  intense  grateful  feeling  at  her ;  and  then  beckoning 
her  slowly  again,  it  reached  the  door  with  the  gilt  moulding. 

This  door  opened  as  the  others  had  done  when  the  figure  got  aoout  two  feet 
from  it,  but  it  opened  quite  noiselessly. 

May,  as  she  advanced  to  pass  through  this  door,  thought  she  saw  a  strange 
light  in  the  room,  and  she  paused. 

“What  is  that?”  she  said. 

The  figure  uttered  not  a  word,  but  paused  too,  as  if  just  to  give  her  time 
to  make  up  her  mind  what  it  was ;  and  then  she,  as  she  held  her  hand  before 
her  light,  saw  that  the  colour  of  the  light  in  the  room  was  that  of  moon¬ 
beams.  * 

“  It  is  the  moon,"  she  said. 

The  figure  with  a  certain  inclination  of  the  head  assented  to  the  opinion, 
and  then,  as  if  it  were  quite  settled  satisfactorily,  it  moved  on  again  in  the  same 
singular  way  that  it  had  done  before. 

May  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  room. 

A  glance  now  let  her  see  that  it  was  into  a  bed-chamber  that  she  had  come, 
and  that  it  was  adorned  in  the  richest  style.  So  truly  beautiful  a  bed-chamber, 
May  thought,  and  no  doubt  thought  with  perfect  justice,  she  had  never  before 
looked  upon. 
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The  soft  moonlight,  too,  that  came  in  at  one  window,  the  curtains  of  which 
V  some  means  had  fallen  to  the  floor,  lent  a  strange  charm  to  the  whole 
apartment.,  and  took  off  much  of  the  aspect  of  dust  and  decay  whicli,  no  doubt, 
by  any  other  species  of  light  would  still  have  clung  to  it. 

The  moonlight,  too,  seemed  to  have  the  effect  of  almost  obliterating  the 
light  that  May  carried,  although  she  held  it  as  far  as  she  could  from  a  decided 
draught  of  air  which  was-  about  the  upper  part  of  the  room. 

That  draught,  if  one,.  May  soon  found  arose  from  some  broken  glass  in  the 
upper  part  of  one  of  the  windows,  and  the  finding  that  fact  out  gave  her  a 
little  shock  of  alarm,  for  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  made  its  way  into  the  room 
by  that  means  and  at  once  blew  out  the  light  she  carried. 

The  impulse  that  first  took  possession  of  May  upon  finding  her  light  extin¬ 
guished  was  to  retreat,  but  the  rays  of  the  moonlight  were  quite  sufficiently 
strong  to  assure  her  that  nothing  could  take  place  in  the  room  without  her 
cognisance,  so  she  conquered  her  fears  and  remained. 

May  placed  the  now  useless  candle  and  candlestick  unon  the  table  that 
chanced  to  be  the  nearest  to  her. 

Of  course  all  this  takes  longer  in  the  telling  than  it  took  in  the  acting,  for 
the  incidents  of  the  light  being  blown  out  and  May  getting  rid  of  the  candle¬ 
stick  happened  all  but  together,  and  there  stood  the  apparition  in  a  ray  of 
moonlight  in  the  center  ef  the  apartment. 

Against  one  of  the  walls  of  the  room  there  was  a  large  and  handsome  bed, 
with  a  tent-like  covering  of  some  rich  silken  material,  and  in  another  portion 
of  the  room,  likewise  against  one  of  the  walls,  there  was  a  tall  wardrobe,  such 
as  might  be  expected  to  be  found  in  a  lady’s  chamber. 

With  painful  expectation  May  kept  her  gaze  upon  the  movements  of  the 
apparition,  which,  on  reaching  that  chamber,  seemed  to  have  reached  its  place 
of  destination. 

The  apparition  moved  in  its  strange  and  noiseless  way  towards  the  side  of 
the  couch. 

May  regarded  it  with  such  an  intensity  of  gaze  that  she  felt  her  eyes  ache 
with  doing  so. 

When  the  strange  appearance  reached  the  side  of  the  bed  it  stood  still  for  a 
moment  or  too  with  its  face  towards  Majq  and  then  it  appeared  as  if  some 
light  fleecy  cloud  that  had  swept  between  the  moon  and  the  earth  cleared 
away,  and  left  a  full  and  perfect  ray  of  white  light  into  the  apartment  This 
ray  of  white  light  fell  upon  the  face  of  the  apparition. 

As  May  looked  she  felt  confident  that,  let  her  see  that  face  airain,  when  and 
under  what  circumstances  she  might,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  her  ever 
to  forget  it 

And  this  effect  of  giving  to  May’s  mind  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  face 
seemed  to  be  the  object  of  the  figure,  for  when  May  looked,  as  she  probably 
did,  expressive  of  that  fact,  the  apparition  turned  slowly  towards  the  bed  and 
stretched  out  its  arms  over  it  in  a  strange  manner,  as  though  invoking  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  something  or  a  somebody  that  should  further  tend  to  elucidate 
the  cause  of  its  own  appearance  and  singular  conduct  upon  that  straii'm  and 
eventful  night. 

May  felt  as  if  the  blood  stayed  in  its  course  about  her  heart  now,  for  a  sin¬ 
gular  effect  ensued  upon  this  action  of  the  spirit.  ’ 

Either  the  clothing  and  the  bed  itself  rolled  off  from  the  mattresses  beneath 
it,  or  they  became,  under  the  potent  influence  of  the  power  with  which  the  ap¬ 
parition  was  invested,  semi-transparent,  for  certainly  May  could  see  the  mat¬ 
tresses,  notv\  ithstanding  she  had  before  noticed  that  there  was  a  great  mass 
of  clothing  on  the  bed. 

But  it  was  the  sight  that  presented  itself  on  those  mattresses  that  affected 
her. 
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Lying  partially  upon  its  side  in  a  night-dress,  with  the  addition  of  some 
sort  of  robe,  edged  with  a  whitish  fur,  was  a  female  form.  A  pool  of  blood 
was  all  around  it,  and  the  long  fair  hair  was  bedraggled  and  matted  together 
with  gore.  Lying  upon  the  breast,  as  if  it  had  been  only  just  plucked  forth 
from  a  wound  in  the  breast,  was  an  antique-looking  poniard,  the  blade  of 
which,  by  the  ensanguined  stains  upon  it,  sufficiently  attested  the  awful  use 
that  had  been  made  of  it. 

The  eyes  of  the  corpse  were  half  closed,  and  upon  the  face,  which  was  very 
young,  there  was  an  expression  of  such  intense  agony  that  May,  after  gazing 
at  it  for  a  moment,  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  crying  out — 

“  Oh,  no  more — no  more !  Spare  me  the  dreadful  sight !  This  is  too — too 
terrible!” 

When  she  took  her  hand  away  from  before  her  eyos,  which  she  did  in  an¬ 
other  moment,  the  bed,  .with  all  its  mass  of  clothing,  appeared  just  as  it  had) 
appeared  when  first  she  looked  upon  it  on  entering  the  chamber. 

The  apparition  stood  by  the  side  of  the  bed  with  the  look  of  terrible  and 
silent  agony  still  upon  its  face. 

“  Speak  to  me — oh  speak  to  me !”  cried  May,  in  a  voice  hoarse  with  emo¬ 
tion.  “  Tell  me,  I  emplore  you,  what  jmu  would  have  me  do  ?  If  it  be  your 
wish,  or  the  wish  of  Heaven  that  some  monstrous  and  hidden  crime  should  be 
brought  to  the  light  of  day  by  my  agency,  say  so,  I  emplore  you.” 

The  figure  inclined  its  head  twice. 

“  I  am,  then,  to  be  the  means  of  bringing  the  sword  of  justice  yet  to  bear 
upon  the  guilty  ?  ” 

Again  the  figure  inclined  its  head. 

“You  cannot,  or  you  will  not  speak,  poor  spirit,”  said  May,  “  but  yet  in 
some  fashion  do  you  reply  to  me,  and  now  I  will  ask  of  you — Does  that 
which  you  have  shown  me  this  night  relate  in  any  way  to  the  young  child 
who  sleeps  in  the  room  where  first  you  appeared  before  my  terror-stricken 
eyes  ?” 

Again  the  figure  inclined  its  head  in  token  of  full  and  complete  assent  to 
what  May  said. 

May  drew  a  long  breath,  and  shuddered  as  she  did  so. 

“  Had  I  been  told  all  this,”  she  said,  quietly,  “by  the  most  credible  per¬ 
son  that  ever  lived,  I  had  said  it  was  but  a  dream.” 

The  figure  moved  slowly  by  the  side  of  the  bed  till  it  got  nearly  opposite  to 
the  wardrobe  we  have  mentioned,  and  then  it  looked  at  May  again  with  an¬ 
guish  and  doubt  upon  its  face. 

Is  there  more  to  learn  ?”  said  May, 

An  inclination  of  the  head  was  the  reply. 

“More  to  see  ?” 

Another  inclination  expressed  assent. 

“If  the  sight,”  added  May,  “be  as  terrible  as  the  last,  I  would  fain  be 
spared  it,  but  yet  I  will  not  shrink  from  what  appears  to  be  a  task  set  me  by 
Providence.” 

The  figure  seemed  to  regard  May  with  a  kindly  and  a  sympathetic  interest 
as  she  thus  spoke,  and  then  it  glided  away  to  the  farther  end  of  the  room 
and  to  her  surprise  it  began  to  fade  slowly  from  her  sight. 

May  could  not  reconcile  this  seeming  contradiction  of  action  ;  for  there  had 
certainly  been  a  token  of  assent  to  the  question  she  had  put  if  there  was  no 
more  to  see. 

Still  the  apparition  faded  away,  and  seemed  to  mingle  as  it  were  with  the 
pale  moonbeams  that  fell  upon  tlie  floor  of  the  room. 

“  Stay — oh,  stay !”  cried  May,  “  if  you  have  more  to  communicate  to  me. 

I  will  not  shrink  ;  I  am  content  to  perform  my  part  in  this  fearful  drama  of 
real  life.  Stay,  I  implore  you  ?” 
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The  figure  nearly  vanished.  • 

“  I  do  not  as  yet,”  added  May,  “  comprehend  what  it  is  that  you  would 
have  me  do.” 

The  figure  was  all  but  gone. 

The  strange  rushing  noise  '*.ame  through  the  air  of  the  room  which  had,  in 
the  appartment  where  she  had  left  the  child  jleef)ing,  first  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  May  to  the  fact  that  a  something  unusual  was  about  to  occur. 

May  felt  that  this  noise,  whatever  it  was,  and  however  it  was  ciiused,  was 
incidental  to  the  appearance  and  to  the  disanpearance  of  the  mysterious 
apparition. 

“Gone — gone!”  she  said;  “  and  f  am  here  alone.  Can  I  find  my  way 
back  again  to  the  room  where  sleeps  the  child,  or  shall  I  be  doomed  to  a  ter¬ 
rible  companionship  with  the  dead  in  this  house  and  to  wander  about  its  ab¬ 
solute  chambers  in  doubt  and  perplexity,  until,  perchance,  overcome  by  fa¬ 
tigue,  exhaustion,  and  the  terror  of  my  position,  I  sink  to  rise  no  more  ?” 

“  Hush!”  came  the  mysterious  sound  again,  and  then  a  tight  cloud  appear¬ 
ed  to  sweep  over  the  face  of  the  moon. 

Scarcely  had  the  semi-darkness,  thus  occasioned,  continued  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  before,  with  a  sudden  crash,  the  door  of  the  tall  wardrobe,  the  exis- 
tance  of  which  we  have  noticed,  burst  open,  and  some  object,  which,  even  by 
the  faint  light  in  the  room,  could  not,  by  any  possibillity,  be  mistaken  for 
anything  but  what  it  was — namely,  a  human  body  fell  with  a  sullen  and  hid¬ 
eous  crash  upon  the  floor. 

This  was  to  May  so  unexpected  that  she  raised  a  shriek  of  terror,  and  call, 
ed  aloud — 

“  Help  1  Oh,  God !  why  am  I  doomed  to  pass  such  a  night  of  terror? 
Claude!  Claude!  Help! — oh,  help  t” 

Hurried  footsteps  came  upon  her  ears — she  heard  the  crying  of  a  child — 
there  was  a  flash  of  light,  and  some  one  caught  her  round  the  waist;  when 
the  well-known  voice  of  Claude  cried  out — 

“  A¥hy,  May — May,  what  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  you  ?”  'Wky  did 
you  cry  for  help  ?” 

May  looked  around  her  in  amazement.  She  was  in  the  same  room  with 
the  little  girl,  whom  she  had  awakened  in  alarm  by  her  cries  for  help;  and 
Luke  and  Claude  were  with  her,  with  looks  of  surprise  upon  their  faces. 

“  Oh  God!  where  am  I  ?”  said  Mav. 

“  Why  here  where  we  left  you,”  said  Claude. 

“Look about  you,”  said  Luke.  “  All  is  as  we  left  it” 

“  No — no  !” 

“  Oh,  yes.  May,”  added  Claude.  “  Why,  how  strange  and  wild  you  looE.” 

Strange  and  wild  ?” 

“Yes.  ^  You  glare  about  you  as  if  you  expected  your  eyes  to  rest  upon 
some  terrible  object” 

“  Terrible  object?” 

Come,  come,^  be  calm.  Can  you  do  nothing  but  repeat  my  words?  You 
have  been  dreaming.” 

“ Is  that  possible?” 

Why,  May,  rejoined  Claude,  with  something  of  a  smile,  suppose  you 
are  not  going,  now,  to  dispute  the  possibility  of  your  having  an  alarming 
dream  ?”  ° 

“Oh,  no — no.  But - ” 

“But  what?” 

Y  as  it  a  dream  ?  Can  I  convince  myself  that  anythinf’’  so  vivid  was  other¬ 
wise  than  real  ?  ° 

“  Of  that,  M^Ji  neither  I  nor  Luke  can  be  any  judge,  as  we  do  notknowof 
what  you  speak.” 
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“  But  how  came  you  here!” 

e  were  alarmed  by  hearing  you  scream  and  cry  for  help,  and  on  the  mo¬ 
ment,  without  any  ceremony,  we  both  made  our  way  to  you  and  found  you 
in  the  dark,  without  the  exception  of  a  ray  or  two  of  moonlight  which  found 
its  way  in  at  the  top  of  yonder  window.  Your  candle  seems  by  some  means 
to  have  gone  out,  you  see. " 

“Oh,  yes — yes.  It  must  be  a  dream — only  a  dream.  Oh,  God,  how  fear¬ 
ful  a  one !  And  yet,  had  it  been  otherwise,  nature  would  have  shrunk  aghast 
from  what  I  have  got  through.  A  dream — a  dream  1  1  shudder  yet  at  its  "ec- 
ollection.” 

The  little  girl  was  sobbing,  and  now  May,  in  the  joy  of  her  heart  to  find 
that  she  had  hot  in  reality  been  exposed  to  the  fearful  visitation  that  had 
seemed  to  haunt  her,  flew  to  the  little  creature,  and  by  her  caresses  soon  re¬ 
stored  her  to  serenity,  and  prevailed  upon  her  to  go  to  sleep  again.  Then 
turning  to  Claude  and  Luke,  May  said — 

“Do  not  leave  me  again  to-night,  but  trim  the  fire  and  sit  dovm  while  I  re¬ 
late  to  you  the  strangest  vision  that  surely  ever  came  over  the  slumbering 
senses  of  any  one.” 


CHAPTER  IL 

MAT  FINDS  THAT  THERE  WAS  MORE  IN  HER  DREAM  THAN  SHE  SUPPOSED. 

There  was  a  certain  air  of  wildness  and  alarm  about  the  tone  and  the  man¬ 
ner  of  May  that  Claude  noticed* with  anything  but  consolatory  feelings ;  but 
when  we  come  to  consider  what  she  had  even  in  imagination  passed  through 
that  night,  if  indeed  it  was  all  imagination,  we  shall  rather  wonder  that  she 
was  able  to  discourse  with  even  the  approach  to  calmness  that  characterised 
her. 

“  I  see.  May,”  said  Claude,  “  that  it  will  only  be  the  daylight  that  will  have 
the  effect  of  completely  restoring  you  to  yourself.” 

“And  that,”  said  Luke,  “is  by  no  means  far  off,  for  I  take  it  that  the  sun 
will  rise  in  about  an  hour.” 

“Thank  Heaven  for  that,”  said  May,  “for  this  has  been  the  strangest  night 
that  I  ever  passed.” 

“  Heed  it  not.  May — heed  it  not,”  said  Claude  with  a  smile.  “  There  were, 
you  know,  many  circumstances  that  were  calculated  to  rouse  the  imagination  ; 
first  of  all,  you  know,  you  had  gone  through  very  much  anxiety  upon  my  ac¬ 
count,  and  then  you  had  endured  great  fatigue,  joined  to  all  which  came  the 
excitement  of  finding  this  young  child  so  strangely.” 

“  Yes — oh,  yes.  But  tell  me  one  thing.  How  came  it  that  when  I  did  at 
length,  in  the  accumulated  horrors  of  my  dream,  cry  for  help  that  you  were 
both  of  you  with  me  so  soon  ?” 

“We  could  not  rest.” 

“But  why  not  ?” 

Claude  and  Luke  rapidly  exchanged  glances,  but  that  action,  swift  and 
slight  as  it  was,  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  May,  who  said  at  once — 

“Ah,  it  is  useless  to  try  to  deceive  me.  The  night  did  not  pass  off*,  as  re¬ 
gards  you,  without  something  remarkable.” 

They  both  were  silent. 

“ Tell  me  at  once,”  said  May,  “what  it  was.  Surely  it  is  quite  impossible 
that  anything  could  have  occurred  to  you  one-half  so  full  of  terrors  as  that 
which  I  related  to  you  as  having  seemed  to  present  itself.” 

“This  is  true,”  said  Luke. 
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“I  will  tell  you,  May”  said  Claude,  “and  I  hope  it  will  in  some  sort 
distract  your  mind  from  too  close  a  contemplation  of  what  you  yourself  en¬ 
dured  in  your  dream.  Luke  and  I  were  disiurbed  by  something  that  I  cannot, 
even  now,  well  comprehend.” 

“  Tt  is  so,”  said  Luke,  “as  far  as  I  am  concerned.” 

“And  1,  too,”  added  Claude. 

“  Tell  me  all  about  it,  then,”  said  May,  eagerly ;  “  I  am  all  attention.  Oh,  let 
me  know  all  about  it!” 

“  Then,”  said  Claude,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  after  casting  a  strange,  uneasy 
kind  of  a  glance  round  the  room — “then  you  must  know,  that  after,  at 
your  request,  we  left  you  we  made  up  our  minds  that  one  of  us  should  sleep 
while  the  other  watched,  aud  that  we  would  so  pass  the  night,  making  two 
watches,  as  it  were,  of  it  of  three  hours’  duration  each.” 

“Yes — yes.” 

“  It  was  Luke’s  turn  to  sleep  first,  and  T  persuaded  him  just  to  lie  down  in 
his  clothes  in  a  room  which  was  comfortable  enough,  and  ^yhich  had  the  rec- 
omendation  of  being  so  close  at  hand  to  this  that  it  was  quite  impossible  you 
could  call  to  us  without  our  hearing  you.” 

“  But  I  did  not  sleep,”  said  Luke. 

“No,  and  I  am  glad  that  you  did  not,  for  if  you  had  it  is  probable  that  I 
might  have  doubted  the  reality  of  what  I  saw,  and  only  fancied  that  I  saw  it 
while  the  fact  that  you,  too,  obtained  something  like  a  glance  at  it  seems  to 
place  its  reality  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt” 

“You,  too,  then,”  said  May,  “  were  visited  by  an  apparition  ?” 

“Well,  I  suppose  we  must  say  that  we  were.” 

“  The  same  that  I  described  to  you?” 

“  No.  Quite  different  But  you  shall  hear  all.  I  tnought  that  by  Luke’s 
breathing  that  he  had  gone  to  sleep.  He  lay  upon  an  old  sofa,  with  very  high 
carved  back  and  ends  to  it,  so  that  I  could  not  see  him  as  I  sat  in  the  deep 
recess  of  an  easy  chair  covered  with  faded  velvet,  and  kept  my  watch.” 

“You  were  deceived,  Claude,”  said  Luke  ;  “I  did  not  sleep.” 

“  Well,  possibley  not,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  did  not ;  but  after  I  had  sat 
for  some  time,  I  found  that  the  light  did  not  burn  well,  and  I  looked  towards 
it  as  it  stood  upon  a  table  about  ten  or  twelve  paces  from  the  chair  in  which  I 
sat,  when  something  quite  distinctly  passed  between  my  eyes  and  it” 

“Between  your  eyes,  Claude,  and  the  light?” 

“Just  so.  It  was  not  like  a  solid  substance,  about  which  there  could  be 
no  mistake,  but  it  was  like  a  cloud,  that,  as  it  passed,  had  the  effect  of  ob¬ 
scuring  the  light  for  a  moment,  so  that  you  could  still  see  it,  only  much  more 
dimly  than  before.” 

“  You  were  alarmed  ?” 

“Well,  I  suppose  I  w^as,  for  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  occurrence  had  the 
effect  in  a  moment  of  rousing  all  my  faculties,  so  that,  so  to  speak,  I  was  more 
than  wide  awake  and  watchful.” 

“  What  saw  you  then  ?” 

“  The  cloudy  substance  passed  from  the  right  to  the  left,  so  that  my  eye 
naturally  took  that  direction,  and  followed  it,  when  I  saw,  standing  not  far  from 
the  corner  of  the  table  on  which  the  light  stood,  a  sfrange  imsty-looking 
figure.” 

“  A  man  ?” 

“  No,  a  female  form,  arrayed  partly  in  some  white  loose  drapery,  and  partly 
in  a  robe  trimmed  with  white  fur.  The  figure  was  elegant  in  the  extreme, 
and  the  face,  as  it  was  turned  towards  me,  was  very  lovely.” 

“And  the  hair,”  said  May,  “  what  colour  was  it  T  ^  * 

“  Fair,  and  in  great  luxuriance.” 
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“  Good  heavens !” 

“Nay,  I  know  what  is  passing  in  your  mind,  May.  You  are  struck  with‘ 
the  resemblance  of  this  real  or  supposed  vision  to  that  which  you  saw  in  your 
dream.” 


“Yes,  beneath  the  bed  in  the  chamber.” 

“  I  mean  that  one.  When  you  related  that  portion  of  your  .strange  vision 
the  resemblance  struck  me  at  once,  as  now  that  I  relate  what  I  saw  it  strikes 
you.” 


“Oh,  Claude!  there  is  more,  much  more  in  this  than  you  and  1  canatpres* 
ent  presume  to  say  that  we  comprehend.” 

“[  expect,  indeed,  that  there  is.” 

“But  go  on — goon.  I  am  deeply  interested,  and  would  fain  know  all.” 

“You  shall.  Of  course,  when  my  eye  first  encountered  this  apparition,  it 
took  my  fancy  and  my  feelings  prisoners  at  once,  and  I  seemed  as  if  fascinated 
and  compelled  by  some  superior  power,  which  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
resisting,  to  continue  gazing  at  it.  It  stood  quite  motionless  by  the  corner  of 
the  table,  and,  indeed,  so  long  that  I  at  last  made  up  my  mind  to  speak.” 

“  Did  you  speak  ?” 

“Yes  in  a  low  tone ;  for  there  was  a  something  so  full  of  melancholy  and 
suffering  in  the  face  of  the  lovely  apparition  that  I  irresistibly  felt  my  sym¬ 
pathies  deeply  affected.  I  said,  ‘  Speak,  if  your  errand  be  to  impart  anything 
to  me.’  ” 

“Did  it  speak?” 

“  No  ;  but  the  sound  of  my  voice  reached  Luke,  who  at  once  said  to  me — 
‘  Claude  what  is  the  matter  ?’ 

“  ‘  Look,’  I  said — ‘  look !’  ” 

“Upon  this  it  appears,  as  Luke  informed  me  afterwards,  he  rose  from  the 
sofa,  and  looked  in  the  direction  where  I  was  gazing,  saw  quite  distinctly  the 
same  figure  and  face.” 


“  I  did  in  truth,”  said  Luke. 

“  This  is  very  strange,  indeed,”  said  May. 

“It  is,”  added  Claude;  “and  when  we  were  both  gazing  at  it,  and  too 
much  astonished  to  utter  another  word  to  each  other,  the  figure  moved  one 
hand,  which  held  up  a  portion  of  the  robe  edged  with  fur  over  its  bosom, 
and  that  portion  of  the  robe  then  falling  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  inner  gar¬ 
ment,  whatever  it  was,  was  much  stained  with  blood  ;  and  then  at  the  same 
moment  passed  over  the  face  of  the  apparition  a  look  of  unutterable  agony.” 

“  Yes — yes  1  ”  exclaimed  May,  “  I,  too,  have  seen  that  look.  Go  on,  Claude. 
What  next  did  it  do  or  say  ?  ” 

“  It  never  uttered  a  word,  but  at  this  juncture  slowly  faded  from  our  sight.” 

“Yes,”  said  Luke,  “  it  seemed  as  if  it  melted  away  into  the  air  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  about  half  a  minute  it  was  gone  entirely,  and  we  were  alone  again.’* 

May  drew  a  long  breath,  as  she  rested  her  head  upon  her  hand,  and  seem¬ 
ed  lost  in  thought.  After  a  time  she  said — 

“Was  it  long  ago?” 

“  No.  In  fact,  before  either  Luke  or  myself  could  be  said  to  be  well  recov¬ 
ered  from  the  sort  of  shock  that  the  affair  had  given  us,  we  heard  you  cry  for 
help,  and  came  to  3^011  at  once,  when,  to  our  intense  surprise,  as  you  may 
well  suppose,  we  heard  your  relation  of  what  had  happened  to  you  while  you 
were  alone.” 

“  Oh,  that  the  daylight  were  come  !  ”  said  May.  “  I  feel  that  It  will  be 
quite  impossible  for  any  of  us  to  come  to  any  rational  conclusion  upon  this 
matter  till  then.” 

“  So  do  I,”  said  Claude. 

“  Then,”  said  Luke^  rising,  “  I  will  sally  out  into  the  garden,  and  see  if  the 
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eastern  sky  shows  any  symptoms  ot  the  rising  sun.  ^  I  don’t  fbel  at  all  inclin¬ 
ed  to  rest,  and  it  will  be  a  relief  to  me  to  get  a  sti-oll  in  the  open  air.” 

Claude  urged  Luke  not  to  go  far  from  the  house,  or  to  stay  away  long,  both 
.  of  which  injunctions  he  promised  to  attend  to,  and  then  he  left  tnem  to  them¬ 
selves.  May  considered  that  Luke  had  gone  just  because  he  would  not  intrude 
upon  them,  and  it  is  possible  that  Luke,  wdio  was  full  of  good  feeling,  may 
have  had  some  such  an  idea;  but,  at  all  events,  he  left,  and  no  doubt  the 
cool  fresh  air  of  the  garden  did  enable  him  to  sliake  oft  many  of  the  wild, 
strange  feelings  wdiich  the  events  of  the  night  had  engendered  in  his  bosom. 

Claude  and  May  continued  for  some  time  to  talk  over  the  w’'ay  singular 
things  that  had  taken  place,  or  seemed  to  take  place,  in  that  house,  until  at 
last,  as  she  got  much  calmer,  real  fatigue  took  possession  of  her,  and  Claude 
persuaded  her  to  go  to  sleep  in  peace,  while  he  kept  watch  over  the  safety 
and  the  repose  both  of  herself  and  the  young  child,  who  still  slept  serenely  on 
the  couch. 


CHAPTER  IIL 


CLAUDE  AND  HIS  FRIENDS  EXPLORE  THE  DESERTED  MANSION. 

When  Luke  had  said  that  in  about  an  hour  the  sun  would  rise  upon  a  new 
day,  he  w'as  very  nearly  right,  although  a  little  within  the  time,  for  he  had 
not  taken  many  turns  about  the  old  garden  of  the  mansion  before  a  soft  gray 
light  began  to  creep  over  the  tree-tops. 

The  birds  began  to  awaken,  and  to  twitter  from  every  bough  ;  and  as 
each  moment  the  light  increased,  all  nature  appeared  to  join  in  the  general 
movement  of  the  new  existence  wLich  a  fresh  day  opened  to  it. 

Luke  would  fain  have  lingered  in  the  old  garden,  and  let  the  dawn  steal  up¬ 
on  him  ;  but  as  he  had  been  away  from  the  house  for  some  time,  and  as  he 
felt  rather  anxious  about  what  might  possibly  occur  in.  his  absence  from 
Claude,  he  returned,  and  tapped  at  the  door  of  the  room  which  Claude  and 
May  occupied. 

“  Come  in,”  cried  Claude. 

Luke  opened  the  door  and  entered  the  room,  where  he  found  that  Claude 
was  drawing  up  the  blinds,  and  placing  the  massive  curtains  on  one  side  so 
as  to  let  in  as  much  of  the  early  morning  light  as  possible  to  the  room. 

May  was  feeding  the  fire  with  fresh  wood,  which  Claude  had  without  much 
ceremony  procured  by  breaking  up  a  table  that  was  rather  old  and  rickety 
and  which  had  stood  in  a  recess  of  the  apartment. 

The  little  girl  still  slept,  or  seemed  to  sleep,  upon  the  couch  she  had  occu¬ 
pied  for  so  long. 

A  ray  of  sunlight  found  its  way  into  the  room  now  from  one  of  the  win¬ 
dows,  and  it  was  truly  astonishing  what  an  effect  it  had  upon  everything  in 
the  place.  MThat  had^  appeared  to  be  cjuite  sti’ange  and  <i'loomv,  now  looked 

cheerful  and  appropiiace  ;  and  even  May,  as  she  looked  about  her,  did  so 
smilingly. 

“  Why,  Luke,”  she  said,  “  you  look  cold.” 

“  I  am,”  said  Luke.  “The  early  air  is  frosty,  I  think  for  I  feel  chilled.  I 
think  the  best  thing  I  can  do  to  warm  myself  is  to  reli^m  you  of  your  task 
in  getting  this  fire  to  light  up  more  briskly.” 

“Do  so,  then. 

“  No  more  ghosts,  I  suppose,  while  I  have  been  away  ?”  added  Luke,  as  ho 
knelt  before  the  fire,  and  fanned  it  with  liis  hat. 

“  Oh,  no,”  said  Claude. 
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“No/’  added  May  ;  “ but  do  not  let  us  treat  too  lightly  what  has  occurred. 
We  may,  for  all  we  know  to  the  contrary,  chance  to  pass  another  night  in  this 
house.” 

“  So  we  may.  Well,  my  dear  and  how  do  you  do  ?” 

The  child  had  suddenly  set  up  on  the  couch,  and  was  looking  about  her 
with  suprised  interest.  May  immediately  ran  to  her,  and  kissed  and  caressed 
her,  and  then  Claude  did  the  same,  while  Luke  put  on  such  a  good-humored 
smile,  that  the  creature  made  up  her  mind  at  once  that  she  was  among  good 
and  kind  friends. 

After  gazing  about  her,  then,  for  a  few  minutes,  she  said,  in  low,  soft 
accents — 

“  Is  dear  papa  here?” 

This  was  a  question  which  no  one  liked  to  answer  in  the  negative,  for  fear 
of  producing  an  accession  of  grief  in  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  yet  it  was  not 
by  any  means  to  be  desired  that  she  should  be  told  what  was  true ;  so  May 
waived  the  question  by  saying — 

“  And  who  is  your  i)apa,  dear  ?” 

“  Who  is  my  papa  ?  Oh,  everybody  knows  who  my  papa  is.  He  is  just 
my  papa,  and  that  is  all.” 

“Yes — oh,  yes;  and  what  is  your  name?” 

“  My  name  is  Agnes.” 

“And quite  a  pretty  name  it  is,  too  ;  so  now  we  will  all  have  some  break- 
fact,  for  I  think  you  are  hungry,  are  you  not?” 

“  A  little  ;  but  I  will  wait  for  my  papa,  for  I  never  take  breakfast  without 
him.  That  would  be  quite  unkind.” 

“But  still,  you  know,”  said  May,  “if  your  papa  is  not  here  just  now,  he 
would  wish  you  take  your  breakfast.” 

“  But  why  is  he  not  here  ?” 

“  That  I  cannot  tell  you,  but  he  will  tell  you  when  he  sees  you,  no  doubt, 
and  it  would  so  vex  him  if  he  thougnt  you  would  not  take  your  breakfast 
along  with  us,  who  love  you,  and  who  are  friends  to  him.” 

“  I  will  take  it  now.” 

“  Do  you  think  you  can  get  up,  then,  Agnes  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes ;  and  yet - 

“  Yet  what  ?” 

“  My  head  aches.” 

“  That  will  soon  get  well,  I  daresay.  Come,  now,  let  me  help  you  to  wrap 
yourself  up  in  the  cloak.  There,  you  will  do  capitally  now  ;  and  I  think  that 
when  you  have  had  some  nice  breakfast  your  head  will  not  ache  at  all,  dear. 
Let  me  lift  you  on  to  a  seat  close  to  the  fire  ;  and  while  I  get  something  more 
to  eat,  you  shall  tell  me  how  much  you  love  your  papa.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  I  can  tell  you  that  ;  but  this  is  not  papa’s  house.  I  saw  this 
house  in  a  dream  once,  but  it  is  not  papa’s  for  all  that.” 

“  Never  mind.  Now  tell  me  what  is  your  papa’s  name.” 

“What,  don’t  you  know  my  papa’s  name?” 

“No,  dear.” 

“  Then  it  is  Sir  James  Armitage.” 

“Sir  James  Armitage,”  said  May  to  Claude.  “Remember  that,  Claude.” 

“  I  will.” 

“  And  your  mamma,”  added  May  ;  “where  is  she  ?” 

The  little  crenture  shook  her  head,  and  in  a  whisper  said — 

“  My  papa  told  me  never  to  think  that  I  had  had  a  mamma,  for  that  in 
Heaven  they  would  never  mention  her,  and  that  I  should  see  him  there,  and 
that  so  T  was  to  be  content  with  all  the  love  that  he  could  give  me  ;  so  you 
must  not  ask  me  that  again.” 
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May  looked  at  Claude,  and  Claude  nodded  his  head,  as  much  as  to  say,  “  It 
will  be  better  not  to  question  her  further  upon  the  subject’ 

“Very  well,  dear,”  said  May,  “then  we  will  say  no  more  about  that  just 
now,  but  attend  to  the  breakfast” 

By  the  aid  of  the  ample  store  of  provisions  that  Luke  had  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  and  the  tact  to  bring  from  the  farm-house  he  hud  found  the  evening  be¬ 
fore,  a  capitd  breakfast  was  prepared. 

It  was  quite  evident  that  the  child  had  all  but  perfectly  recovered  from  the 
sad  condition  into  which  it  had  been  thrown  by  the  men  who  had  placed  it  in 
the  ice-house.  This  to  May,  and  to  Claude  and  Luke,  was  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  of  all  other  reflections  ;  and  if  nothing  else  had  ensued  from  all  the 
circumstances  of  that  truly  fearful  night  but  the  recovery  of  the  child  from 
the  state  of  death-like  thraldom  into  which  it  had  been  thrown,  they  would 
have  been  well  content  that  such  should  be  the  one  sole  and  only  result 

But  it  will  soon  be  seen  th:it  something  more  was  to  occur  than  what  had 
occurred  of  a  mysterious  character  in  that  house,  although  Heaven  knows  it 
would  be  difficult  to  exceed  the  mystery  of  the  appearance  that  had  presented 
itself  to  the  fancy  of,  orpn  reality  to  May. 

The  wonderful  difference,  though,  between  the  feelings  and  perceptions  of 
people  in  daylight  and  at  night  was  never  more  perceptible  than  now,  when 
May,  and  Claude,  and  Luke  contrasted  what  they  felt  with  the  morning  sun 
shining  upon  them,  and  with  what  had  been  their  sensations  only  a  little  time 
before,  while  the  shadows  of  the  dim  uncertain  night  surrounded  all  objects. 

“  Ah,”  said  May,  with  a  smile  to  Claude,  “if  the  supernatural  appearances 
which  people  are  fain  to  believe  may  possibly  exist  would  only  be  so  good  as 
to  make  their  appearance  in  broad  daylight,  how  different  would  be  jKiople’s 
feelings  towards  them !” 

“  DifferGsnt  indeed.” 

“  To  be  sure,”  added  Luke;  “  and  then  folks  would  run  after  ghosts  to  the 
full  as  much  as  now  they  are  ready  to  run  away  from  vhem.” 

“  I  don’t  believe  in  ghosts,”  said  the  little  girl,  suddenly,  “  and  it  is  rather 
wicked,  I  think,  to  say  anything  about  them.” 

“Who  told  you  that  V”  said  May. 

“Papa.” 

“Well,  no  doubt,  then,  he  means  right,  so  far  as  regards  you  ;  but  now  I 
want  you  to  tell  me  all  you  can  about  yourself,  my  dear,  for  it  is  the  wish  of 
all  of  us  to  take  you  back  to  your  papa  as  soon  as  possible.” 

“  But  what  house  is  this  ?  ” 

“  This  is  a  house  in  the  country.” 

“  In  the  country  ?  Why,  my  papa  lives  in  London,  near  to  the  great 
park.” 

“  What  great  park,  dear  ?  Is  it  called  St.  James’s  ?” 

“  Oh,  no — no  I  ” 

“What,  then?” 

“  It  is  quite  another  name  than  that ;  but  I  don’t  at  the  moment  recollect 
it ;  but  there  is  a  large  garden,  too,  to  it,  and  that  is  called  Kinsington  Gar¬ 
dens,  for  there  is  a  palace  in  it  that  they  say  belongs  to  the  king  and  the 
queen.” 

“Then  you  mean  Hyde  Park?”  < 

“  Ah,  yes,  that  is  the  name.” 

“  And  do  you  think  you  could  point  out  your  father’s  house  close  to  that 
park  you  mention  ?” 

“Oh,  yes.” 

“But  you  have  no  recollection  of  how  you  came  to  leave  it  ?” 

“  No— no.” 
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The  child  looked  confused  for  a  few  moments,  as  though  trying  to  recollect 
something  that,  despite  all  its  efforts,  baffled  its  powers  of  remembrance ;  and 
then  it  shook  its  head,  saying  in  rather  a  sad  tone  of  voice — 

“  I  recollect  nothing  but  going  to  bed  in  my  own  papa’s  house,  and  then, 
upon  awaking,  finding  that  I  was  here :  but  how  I  came  here  I  don’t  know 
at  all,  unless  the  bad  fairies  brought  me  here  in  my  sleep,  as  they  did  the  old 
woman.” 

“  What  old  woman,  dear  ?” 

“  Oh,  did  you  never  read  the  story  of  Silverskin  and  Catskin,  the  good  and 
the  bad  fairies,  aud  how  Catskin  took  the  little  girl,  and  wished  her  off  through 
the  dir  to  ogre’s  garden,  and  Silverskin  hid  in  a  vase,  and  popped  out  just  in 
time  to  save  her  from  being  eaten  up  by  the  wicked  ogre  ?” 

“No,”  said  May,  “I  never  heard  that  story  •  but  it  seems  to  be  a  very  nice 
one  for  all  that.” 

“  It  is  indeed.’^ 

“  Well,  have  you  had  breakfast  enough,  my  love?” 

‘‘Oh,  yes-yes.” 

“  Hilloa  !”  said  Luke,  suddenly,  “  here  is  something  in  this  old  chest  that 
may  be  of  use  to  our  young  friend.  Here,  May,  are  all  sorts  of  clothes. 
Only  look.” 

Luke  had  opened  a  box  ottoman  that  was  in  the  room,  and  which,  from 
its  peculiar  construction,  he  had  suspected  contained  something  or  another, 
and  he  found  that  it  was  packed  close  with  all  kinds  of  lady’s  and  children’s 
clothing. 

May,  upon  examining  the  clothing,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  had  all 
belonged  to  one  child,  and  although  that  child  must  have  been  younger 
than  the  little  protege  they  now  had,  yet  May  soon  contrived  to  clothe  her  from 
the  contents  of  the  ottoman. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

may’s  vision  turns  out  not  to  have  been  all  a  dream. 

By  the  time  the  little  thing  was  dressed,  a  change  had  come  over  the  aspect  of 
the  morning,  for  dark  clouds  had  obscured  the  sun,  and  therefwas  every  a.p-  • 
pearance  of  a  tempestuous  day. 

Claude  had  just  made  the  proposal  to  explore  the  old  mansion  thoroughly, 
when  the  rain  began  to  fall. 

“Come,  now,”  said  Claude,  “one  thing  is  quite  clear,  and  that  is  that  we 
shall  be  weather-bound  in  this  place  for  some  hours  to  come  ;  so  my  idea  of 
exploring  the  old  mansion,  if  it  has  no  other  good  result,  will  at  least  have  that 
of  not  making  the  time  appear  so  tedious  to  us.  What  say  you,  May,  to  it  ?’ 

“I  agree  with  you,  Claude.” 

“And  you,  Luke?” 

“I  can  only  echo  May  ;  but  wait  for  me  while  I  go  and  make  sure  that  our 
horses  are  well  provided  for  in  the  meantime,  and  then  we  shall  not  have  any 
sort  of  anxiety,  but  can  give  our  whole  attention  to  what  we  are  about  in  this 
house.” 

“Do  so,  Luke.  We  will  wait  for  you.” 

Luke  was  not  long  gone  on  this  mission  concerning  the  cattle,  and  finding 
everything  right,  and  the  whole  place  as  quiet  as  the  very  grave,  while  the 
thick  rain  falling  on  the  meadows  for  miles  around  precluded  the  likelihood 
of  any  one  approaching  the  house  or  its  grounds,  he  returned,  satisfied  that 
they  would  not  be  uninterrupted  in  their  examination  of  the  deserted  h®use. 
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All  is  well,  Claude,”  he  said.  “  The  horses  seem  fresh  and  in  good  spirits, 
and  they  have  plenty  to  eat.” 

“  Good,”  said  Claude. 

“  Shall  we  start,  then,  upon  our  journey  of  exploration?  said  May. 

*^Yes'  hut  the  little  one?” 

“  She  ’cannot  be  left.  What  say  you,  Agnes— mil  you  not  come  with  us  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes — yes.” 

“Your  name  is  indeed  and  in  truth  Agnes,  is  it  not?  That  is  not  a  mere 
pet  name  that  you  call  yourself?” 

“Oh,  no — no!  My  name  is  Agnes,  dear  lady,”  I  assure  you. 

“  Oh,  she  knows  you  are  a  lady,”  vsaid  Claude. 

“  I  told  her,”  said  May,  with  a  smile.  “  But  come,  now,  we  are  quite  ready 
to  encounter  all  the  dragons,  if  any  there  be,  of  this  strange  and  possibly  en¬ 
chanted  place.” 

“  This  way,  then,”  said  Claude,  as  he  opened  the  door  of  the  room,  and 
then  looked  casually  at  the  priming  of  a  pistol  that  he  had  in  handy  proximi¬ 
ty  to  his  grasp  in  a  breast  pocket  of  his  coat 

“Why,  Claude,”  said  May,  with  somewhat  of  a  feeling  of  alarm  in  her  man¬ 
ner,  “you  do  not  anticipate  having  to  use  fire-arms  ?” 

“  Certainly  not,  May.” 

“  And  yet  you  looked  to  the  priming  of  your  pistol  ?” 

,  “  I  did  ;  but  you  know  that  the  time  of  all  others  at  which  to  do  that  is 

when  one  don’t  apprehend  that  there  is  really  any  occasion  for  it ;  so  now  are 
you  satisfied.  May  ?” 

“Yes,  so  far  as  regards  the  wisdom  of  what  you  say ;  but  yet  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  you  suppose  it  possible  there  may  be  danger.” 

“There  is  alwa3^s  danger.” 

“  Nay — nay,  now,  you  jest  with  me.” 

“  Hush  1”  cried  Luke,  who  had  gene  right  out  on  the  landing  of  the  stair- 
case,  while  May  and  Claude  had  been  thus  talking  together — “  hush  1  Did 
you  hear  that  ?” 

'  “What?  what?”  said  both  May  and  Claude,  together,  as  they  rushed  to 
the  side  of  Luke. 

Luke  held  up  his  hand  as  a  signal  for  them  to  be  still,  and  then  a  strange 
sound  came  upon  their  ears— so  strange  and  so  completely  inexplicable  that 
they  looked  at  each  other  in  mute  wonder  and  amazement  until  it  was  over. 

In  order  to  comprehend  what  it  was  that  gave  a  strange  and  a  startling 
significance  to  this  sound,  we  must  state  that  these  three  persons  stood  oppo¬ 
site  to  a  staircase  of  considerable  width,  that  W'ound  down  in  one  direction  to 
the  lower  pait  of  the  mansion,  and  up  in  the  other,  w^here  it  decreased  in 
width,  to  some  apartments  which  could  only  be  in  some  turrets  at  the  topmost 
portion  of  the  building. 

Now,  through  a  stained  glass  wdndow  at  a  considerable  hei^^-ht  there  came, 
notwith.standing  the  dimness  occasioned  by  the  state  of  the  weather  without, 
quite  light  enough  to  enable  the  whole  of  the  staircase  to  10^0^0  without  any 
sort  of  difficulty  whatever  ;  and  as  they  all  listened,  they  di.stinctly  heard  a 
footstep  coming  up  the  stairs  slowly  and  distinctly  step  bv  step 

But  they  saw  no  one !  ’  r  .1  -  n- 

On  camethe  footstep-the  completely  invisible  footstep-and  yet  so  palpable 
to  the  sense  of  hearing,  that  a  mistake  about  it  was  out  of  the  ^estion,  until 
it  reached  the  very  landing  on  w'hich  they  all  stood. 

So  firin  was  the  opinion  on  their  minds  that  there  was  a  something  or  a 
somebody  ascending  the  stairs,  that_  they  one  and  all  involuntarilv  recoiled  a 
I  reac  e  le  op  s  ep,  and  then  it  seemed,  with  a  gliding  sort  of  scrap  in 
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noise  along  the  floor,'  to  pass  them,  and  commence  the  ascent  of  the  upper 
flight  of  stairs. 

But  nothing  could  they  see ! 

Not  a  shadow— not  the  slightest  movement  of  the  air—  not  the  dimmest  al¬ 
tercation  of  the  strange  chequered  light  that  came  in  from  the  stained  glass 
window,  could  they  detect;  and  yet  there  was  the  sound. 

Tramp  !  tramp !  tramp  !  up  the  stairs. 

No  wonder  that  even  Claude  Duval  drew  a  long  breath,  and  glared  in  the 
face  of  Luke  with  something  like  terror. 

No  wonder  that  May  felt  faint  and  sick  at  the  thought  that,  after  all,  there 
might  be  something  more  even  in  the  fearful  visions  of  the  night  that  had  as¬ 
sailed  her  in  the  old  house  than  she  had  believed  to  think  before  was  possi- 
bla 

No  wonder  that  Luke,  even  with  all  his  courage,  and  the  reader  knows  well 
he  was  not  deficient  in  that  sense,  felt  his  very  heart  shrink  within  him  at  this 
trange  apparent  perception,  and  yet  now  perception  of  the  supernatural. 

The  child  trembled,  and  hid  its  face. 

Slowly»the  footstep  went  up  the  stairs,  and  was  evidently  each  moment  get¬ 
ting  fainter  and  fainter,  when,  as  if  by  some  desperate  resolve,  Claude  Duval 
stepped  aside,  and  called  out — 

Pause  yet  a  moment !  If  ye  be  one  of  the  supernatural  world,  I  will  not 
fear  you ;  but  I  ask,  and  command  you  as  one  of  God’s  creatures  like  your¬ 
self,  to  speak  to  me.” 

The  sound  of  footsteps  suddenly  ceased,  now,  and  all  was  still. 

“Speak!”  cried  Claude,  again — “speak,  I  implore  you,  and  do  not  leave 
me  in  this  state,  with  the  conviction  of  such  a  passing  presence,  and  yet  ^ith 
no  satisfaction  of  its  cause.”  , 

All  was  still. 

“  Claude — Claude,’’  whispered  May,  “  say  no  more.” 

“  Not  another  word,”  said  Luke. 

“Why  not?”  said  Claude.  “  It  has  evidently  paused  to  listen  to  me,  and, 
therefore,  way  should  I  be  afraid  of  it  ?  I  will  speak  again.” 

“ No ! — oh,  no!  said  May. 

“  Be  careful  what  you  say  or  do,”  said  Luke. 

“  I  will — I  will.  Fear  nothing.  Again,  invisible  being,  I  address  you.  Is 
your  presence  here  to  tell  aught  that  may  not  otherwise  be  known  to  mortal 
justice  ?  Speak — oh,  speak  1  If  ye  be  some  poor  spirit  that  cannot  rest  in 
the  grave,  or  in  the  world  beyond  the  grave,  for  the  possession  of  perilous  se¬ 
crets  that  should  be  known  to  the  living,  now  is  the  time  to  impart  them. 
Come  back,  and  let  me  look  upon  even  the  shadow  of  what  you  are,  and  we 
will  listen  to  your  behests.” 

Not  a  sound. 

“  This  is  very  strange,  indeed,”  said  Claude  Duval. 

“  It  is  more  than  strange,”  said  Luke. 

“  Well  my  mind  is  made  up.” 

“  To  what  ? — oh,  to  what,  Claude  ?”  said  May,  clinging  to  his  left  arm,  and 
looked  up  into  his  face  with  terror  and  dismay — “  to  what  ?” 

‘‘  To  do  my  duty.’’^ 

“  And  that  is 

“  To  follow.” 

“  Oh  no — no !  what  duty  can  it  be  to  you  to  rush  into  such  an  unknown 
dan^’er?  Your  duty  is  with  those  who  would  miss  you — those  with  whom 
Vou°hold  known  intercourse,  and  to  whom  you  are  necessary  both  as  a  pro¬ 
tector  and  as  a  companion.  No — no(  Claude,  your  duty  is  here  with  me.’* 

“But,  May,  be  rational.” 
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“  You  bo  rational,  Claude.” 

“  Hark !”  said  Luke.  “  The  footsteps  again  I” 

Tramp  !  tramp  !  tramp !  went  the  footsteps  again  up  the  staircase,  appar¬ 
ently  from  the  exact  spot  at  which  the  invisible  being  who  made  t’.ie  sounds 
had  been  arrested  in  its  course  by  being  addressed  by  Claude  Duval  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  before. 

“There  again — ho,  there  again!”  said  Claude.  “I  caused  it  to  stop  by 
speaking  to  it,  and  I  will  speak  again.  Hold!” 

The 'footsteps  ceased.  ‘  ' 

“God  of  Heaven  1”  said  May,  “  what  can  this  mean?” 

“There  can  be  but  one  meaning,”  said  Claude.  “I  am  resolved  to  follow 
this  vision.  That  is  a  fact  that  I  am  quite  clear  about,  and  it  is  one,  I  think, 
that  you,  too,  will  admit  upon  reflection.  There  can  be  no  possible  danger ; 
so.  May,  T  implore  you  as  you  love  me  to  let  me  go.” 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  resisting  on  the  part  of  May  an  appeal  of  this 
sort.  She  well  knew  that  she  could  not  detain  Caude  if  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  go,  and  she  felt  that  to  strain  the  hold  that  her  affection  had  over  him  under 
such  circumstances  was  to  risk  too  much  ;  so  she  let  go  his  arm. 

“  Go — go,  and  Heaven  protect  3mu  !”  she  said. 

“That  is  well,”  he  replied.  “  Fear  nothing.” 

Luke  made  no  remark  ;  but  he  seemed  to  hesitate  for  a  moment  as  to 
•  whether  he  ought  to  follow  Claude  or  not.  Duval  saw  in  a  moment  this  hesi¬ 
tation  ou  the  part  of  Luke,  and  he  said  to  him — 

“  Stajr  Luke,  aud  protect  May  and  the  child.  I  cannot  be  absent  from  you 
many  minutes.” 

With  these  words  Claude  Duval  made  a  bound  towards  the  upper  staircase, 
and  ascended  several  of  the  steps,  and  then  called  out — 

“  If  I  understand  you  rightly,  invisible  being,  that  it  is  your  wish  that  I 
should  follow  you,  I  will  do  so.  If  I  am  wrong,  adopt  some  mode  to  let  me 
know.” 

Duval  ascended  yet  another  step  ;  but  scarcely  had  he  done  so,  when  a  peal 
of’  the  most  horrible  and  unearthly  laughter  that  it  is  possible  for  the  mind  of 
man  to  conceive  came  from' the  upper  part  of  the  stairs,  and  with  shrieking  ve¬ 
hemence  echoed  over  the  whole  place. 

Claude  Duval  recoiled  as  if  he  had  been  shot,  and  step  by  step  he  shrunk 
back  until  he  got  right  against  the  wall  close  by  the  door  of  the  room  they  had 
all  just  left. 

“  No— no !”  he  gasped.  “  This  is  too  terrible— much  too  terrible.  I  will 
not  follow.” 


.  CHAPTER  V. 

THE  TERRORS  OF  THE  HAUNTED  MANSION  INCREASE  IN  INTENSITT . 

This  shrieking,  unearthly  laugh  had  something  in  it  so  truly  terrific,  that  it 
smote  upon  tne  senses  of  poor  May  as  if  she  had  been  actually  clutched  in  the 
horrible  grasp  of  some  being  of  another  and  a  terrible  world. 

Save  me,  Claude!  oh,  save  me!  she  cried  out,  and  she  fell  at  Duval’s 
feet  in  a  paroxysm  of  terror. 

“  Good  heavens !”  gasped  Claude. 

Luke  at  the  moment  had  been  thoroughly  bewildered ;  but  it  seemed  as  if 
a  feeling  of  anger  had  then  taken  possession  of  him,  for  after  sta'^'^erin"^  back  a 
pace  or  too,  he  drew  a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  and  levelling  it  sUucase 
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in  the  direction  that  the  footsteps  and  tne  unearthly  fiend-like  laugh  had  come, 
he  cried  out— 

“  Malignant  spirit,  we  defy  you  and  your  unnatural  malice ;  and  if  it  is 
posible  to  harm  you  with  human  weapons,  I  will  make  the  attempt.” 

Even  as  he  spoke  he  fired. 

The  clear,  ringing  report  of  the  pistol  was  quite  a  relief,  for  it  seemed  to 
swallow  up  in  its  reverberations  the  echo  of  the  terrible  laugh  that  otherwise 
would  doubtless  yet  have  lingered  in  the  vexed  ears  of  those  who  heard  it 

The  smoke  from  the  discharge  of  the  pistol  cleared  away,  and  no  result 
seemed  to  arise  from  it  All  was  still  and  serene  as  if  nothing  of  a  distracting 
character  had  happened  in  the  house  at  all ;  and  then,  while  they  looked  at 
each  other,  they  heard  a  bird  begin  to  sing  very  sweetly,  and,  after  a  time, 
they  saw  a  linnet,  that  by  some  means  had  got  into  the  house,  most  likely  by 
a  broken  window,  sitting  upon  a  portion  of  the  pulley  work  by  which  the 
painted  window  that  gave  light  to  the  staircase  could  be  opened,  and  chirping 
and  singing  as  a  soft  yellow  beam  ot  light  fell  upon  it. 

The  song  of  the  little  wild  bird  sounded  like  an  air  from  Heaven  after  the 
terrible  laugh  and  the  report  of  the  pistol,  and  Claude  and  May  and  Luke 
could  do  nothing  for  some  minutes  but  listen  to  it  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 

It  seemed  as  if  all  the  shock  that  had  been  given  to  their  nerves  by  what 
had  happened  was  gradually  dissipated  as  they  stood  still  and  listened  to  the 
song  of  the  bird ;  and,  finally,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  May  looked  at  Claude,  ■ 
and  said — 

“  If  it  were  a  bad  spirit  that  passed  us  on  these  stairs,  Claude,  surely  that 
is  a  good  one.” 

“I  shall  get  superstitious,”  said  Claude,  “if  this  goes  on.  Luke,  what 
have  you  to  say  to  all  this?” 

“Simply  that,  as  regards  the  linnet,  the  most  humane  thing  in  the  world 
we  can  do  is  to  let  it  out  of  the  house  again  by  the  window,  for  otherwise  it 
will  be  starved  to  death.” 

“Do  so.” 

Luke  soon  got  hold  of  the  cords  by  the  aid  of  which  the  window  could  be 
opened  or  shut,  and  when  it  was  open,  the  bird  with  one  joyous  note  sprang 
forth,  and  disappeared  from  their  sight. 

The  soft  summer  rain  came  pattering  in  at  the  window ;  but  the  rain  was 
so  deliciously  fresh  that  Luke  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  shut  it,  and  May 
cried  out — 

“  Leave  it  open,  Luke.  It  seems  as  if  while  it  was  open  we  are  not  so  en¬ 
tirely  alone  in  the  house.” 

Luke  left  the  window. 

“And  now,”  said  Claude,  in  a  low  and  serious  tone — “  now  what  are  we 
all  to  do?” 

May  shuddered  as  she  clung  to  Claude,  and  in  a  voice  that  was  scarcely 
above  a  whisper,  she  replied  to  him — 

“  Come  away  from  here  at  once,  Claude.  We  have  had  already  some  taste 
of  the  sights  and  sounds  that  are  in  this  house  ;  so  let  us  not  tempt  further 
terrors.  Ilccd  not  what  may  be  our  opinion  upon  more  mature  reflection  of 
what  W3  have  seen.  Let  us  suffice  that  we  want  to  see  and  know  no  more  of 
this  place.” 

'  “But,  May,  we  have  just  heard  and  seen  enough  to  excite  in  us  the  most 
uneasy  sensations,  and  to  break  down  all  our  notions  of  the  impossibility  of 
the  dead  mingling  with  the  living;  and  if  we  now  leave  the  house  we  readily 
tacitly  admit  that  for  all  time  to  come  we  are  to  believe  everything  that  we 
hear  of  the  supernatural  world.” 
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“  Heed  not  that,  Claude,  but  come  away.’^ 

“Come — come.  May.  Courage!”  courage!” 

“ I  have  courage,  you  know  I  have,  Claude;  but  this  affair  has  so  shaken 
me,  that  the  very  air  of  this  house  presses  upon  my  lungs,  and  seems  as  if  I 
lould  not  live  long  and  breathe.” 

“  But,  May - ” 

“Do  not  reason  with  me,  Claude.  I  know — I  feel  that  I  have  not  reason  to 
urge  for  any  advice  and  wish.  I  only  feel  now.” 

“  Luke,  what  say  you  ?” 

“  Simply  this,  Claude :  I  recommend  that  you  comply  at  once  with  the  wish 
of  May.” 

“That  is  kind  of  you,  Luke,”  said  May. 

“  An  1  that,  after  having  pladed  her  and  the  child,”  added  Luke,  “  in  some 
place  of  safety,  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  you  and  I  can  comeback  here 
and  finish  the  adventure,  which  it  strikes  me  has  yet  to  come  to  a  conclusion, 
as  regards  this  most  strange  and  inexplicable  old  mansion.” 

“  Good,”  said  Claude. 

May  was  silent  a  minute  or  so. 

“  Will  that  suffice?”  added  Claude,  when  he  found  that  she  did  not  speak, 
but  only  clung  to  him  the  more  closely. 

“  No,”  said  May.  “  Where  you  are,  there  must  I  be.  Your  safety  must 
be  my  safety — your  danger  my  danger.  I  will  stay  if  you  scay.  I  give  in  to 
this  seeming  necessity  of  seeing  this  adventure  to  an  end,  and  will  say  no 
more  against  it  I  will  trust,  Claude,  in  Heaven  and  in  5mu.” 

Thus,  by  a  little  bit  of  tact  on  the  part  of  Luke,  was  May,  so  to  speak,  rec¬ 
onciled  to  the  necessity  of  Claude  and  his  companion  at  once  searching  that 
most  mysterious  house. 

“  We  will  assume  nothing,”  said  Claude,  “  that  in  any  way  can  shake  our 
resolution ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  Luke,  let  us  consider  that  there  is  nothing 
so  wonderful  but  thit,  if  we  patiently  look  for  such  a  condition,  we  shall  find 
some  mode  of  exjdoring.” 

“  Be  it  so,”  said  Luke. 

“I  will  hope  so,”  said  May,  in  a  low  tone,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  sort 
of  a  shudder,  which  showed  that  tlie  recent  events  in  the  mansion  had  had  a 
very  great  effect  upon  her  imagination. 

Claude  would  not  notice  May’s  reluctance  to  proceed,  but  at  once  set  to 
work  in  the  .search  of  the  house. 

“  Now,”  he  said.  “  I  propose  that  wo  adopt  a  course  of  conduct  as  regards 
this  search  that  will,  I  hope  and  expect,  render  it  as  effectual  as  possible/’ 

“What  is  that?”  said  l^lay. 

“It  is  that  we  go  down  now  at  once  to  the  ground-floor,  and  thoroughly  and 
Inarrowly  search  all  the  rooms  in  it,  and  fasten  up  as  many  of  them  asVe  may 
find  t’.ie  means  of  so  doing,  and  then  take  this  floor  and  the  floor  above  it, 
'if  the  few  turret  rooms  which  we,  I  expect,  shall  find  there  may  be  called  a 
floor.” 

“Be  it  so.” 

They  now  proceeded  down  the  grand  staircase,  and  in  order  tnat  no  possi¬ 
ble  harm  should  come  to  May  or  to  lit'de  Agnes,  whom  she  led  by  the  hand, 
Claude  went  first,  and  tlien  Luke  followed  last  of  all. 

May  could  not  but  with  her  quick  perceptions  notice  this  arran'^cment,  and 
she  felt  what  feeling  had  dictated  it ;  but  she  made  no  remark  about  it 

ALcr  traversing  tne  hall  for  some  moments,  they  now  proceeded  to  look 
for  such  doors  as  opened  from  it,  and  it  so  happened  that  Luke  opened  one  at 
the  far  end  from  the  outer  door,  which  presented  rather  a  gloDiuy  flight  of  , 
stairs  going  under  the  level  of  the  hall.  b  j  o 

If^  Claude,  said  Luke,  we  are  to  begin  our  search  at  the  lowest  possible 
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point,  it  will  be  necessary  that  we  go  down  these  stairs ;  but  the  prospect: 
does  not  look  by  any  means  inviting.” 

“  Oh,  no— no  ?”<  said  May.  “  Do  not  think  of  it.” 

“  We  will  manage  that  part  of  the  affair  differently,”  said  Claude.  “  It  is 
not  likely  that  we  should  find  anything  to  ihterest  us  below  this  level ;  but 
what  do  you  say  to  fastening  up  the  door  on  this  side,  Luke.” 

“  A  good  thought.” 

Luke  and  Claude  now  both  set  about  carrying  this  idea  out,  and  they  soon 
found  some  long  nails  sticking  in  the  walls  of  the  hall,  which  by  the  aid  of  the 
heavy  steel-mounted  bVlt  of  one  of  Claude’s  pistols,  they  hammered  into  the 
wall  by  the  side  of  the  door  in  such  a  way,  that  it  would  require  a  very  un¬ 
common  degree  of  force  from  the  other  side  to  push  the  door  open,  while  to 
extract  the  nails  without  tools  adapted  for  the  purpose  from  the  hall  side 
would  be  quite  out  of  the  question. 

‘‘  Now,”  said  Claude,  “  let  us  begin  our  search.” 

The  first  room  they  went  into  was  one  that  had  evidently  been  used  as  a  re¬ 
ception-room,  by  the  massive  character  of  its  appointments,  and  there  was 
nothing  very  mteresting  in  it ;  so  they  passed  out  of  it  into  anotlier  much 
smaller,  which  was  a  kind  of  study. 

Upon  a  table  in  this  room  they  to  their  surprise  found  writing  materials, 
and  a  few  books,  just. as  if  some  one  had  been  in  recent  occupation  of  it. 

‘‘  Why,  this  looks  like  habitation,”  said  Claude. 

“  No— no  !”  said  May. 

As  she  spoke,  she  showed  Claude  and  Luke  how  very  thickly  the  dust  had 
collected  upon  the  table,  and  upon  everything  thereupon. 

“  It  is  so,”  said  Claude.  “  Years  must  have  elapsed  since  any  one  disturbed 
these  books  and  papers.” 

They  rather  narrowly  searched  this  room,  but  found  nothing  to  confirm  any 
notion  that  the  place  was  haunted,  although  once  May  thought  a  slight  gioan 
sounded  in  the  room.  •  ’ 

Not  being  quite  sure  of  the  fact,  she  did  not  like  to  say  anything  of  it,  es¬ 
pecially  as  neither  Claude  nor  Luke  took  any  notice  of  the  sound. 

The  other  rooms  on  that  floor  were  eight  in  number,  but  they  presented 
nothing  in  any  way  remarkable,  if  we  except  the  fact  that  they  were  ail  left 
full  of  valuable  furniture,  which  was  rapidly  spoiling  from  neglect. 

“  This  is,”  said  Claude,  “m  good  truth  the  strangest  house  that  ever  1  came 
into.  What  have  you  there,  Luke  ?” 

A  letter,”  said  Luke,  as  he  held  it  up.  “  It  was  lying  upon  this  tablo  here 
by  the  window.” 

“  AVe  will,  then,  make  bold  to  look  at  it.” 

‘  We  may,”  added  Luke,  ‘‘  for  I  take  it  that  we  have  special  permission  to 
do  so.” 

“  How  do  you  mean  ?” 

“  Why,  look  at  the  superscription  of  the  letter,  Claude,  and  you  will  soon 
Bee  what  I  mean.” 


CHAPTER  VI 

A  DEED  OF  BLOOD  HAS  EVIDENTLY  BEEN  DONE  IN  THE  MANSION.: 

As  Luke  spo^.vc,  he  handed  to  Duval  a  letter,  which  from  the  dampness  of  its. 
paper,  and  from  the  dust  about  it,  had  evidently  been  lying  there  for  some! 

considerable  tima^  ^  . 

The  superscription  to  which  Luke  alluded  ran  as  follows-—. 
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To  any  one  who,  incited  by  bravado,  by  philosophy,  or  by  curiosity,  may 
have  taken  their  determination  to  pass  a  ni^ht  in  this  deserted  mansion.” 

“  Well,”  said  Claude.  “  I  think  that  we  all  fulfil  the  condition,  for  we  have 
slept  a  night  in  the  place.” 

Yes,”  said  Luke,  “or  tried  to  sleep.” 

“And  we  have  dreamed,”  said  May,  with  a  shudder  ;  “  but  I  hope  we  shall 
not  pass  another  night  in  it.” 

“  Listen  to  the  letter,”  said  Claude.  “  I  will  read  it  out  to  you  both,  and 
then  you  will  have  still  more  information  to  guide  you  upon  the  subject  of 
tills  mysterious  place.” 

The  letter  contained  the  following  rather  significant  words,  and  Claude  Du¬ 
val  read  them  aloud— 

“  I,  the  writer  of  this,  hearing  that  the  house  in  which  it  will  be  found  was 
haunted,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  terror  of  all  the  surrounding  neighborhood,  de¬ 
termined  to  pass  a  nightdn  it.  ’  .  '  ;  . 

“The  result  of  that  determination  I  now  disclose. 

“  I  satin  this  room,  armed  and  wakeful,  and  resolved  to  Vie  afraid  of  noth- 
iag,  but  the  sight  I  saw  and  the  sounds  I  heard  before  the  morning’s  dawn 
have,  I  fear,  made  a  permanent  an.d  terrible  impression  upon  my  brain;  and  I 
implore  any  one  who  may  find  this  and  read,  to  act  upon  the  caution  it  con¬ 
tains,  and,  after  replacing  it  on  the  table  for  the  good  of  others,  to  leave  the 
ill-omened  mansion  of  horrors  to  silence  and  to  tlie  beings  of  another  world 
who  certainly  make  it  their  own.  '  “  A  Friend.” 

Both  May  and  Luke  heard  this  letter  read  with  the  deepest  attention  ;  ani? 
when  it  w’as  concluded  they  looked  at  Claude  as  though  they  would  hav' 
said — 

“  Well  what  is  your  opinion  ?” 

“  It  is  very  strange  indeed,”  said  Claude. 

“  Surely  it  js  more  than  strange,”  said  May. 

“Will  you  take  the  advice  of  the  letter,”  said  Luke,  “or  vnll  you  still  per^ 
severe  in  the  search  of  the  house?” 

“Still  persevere,  if  I  go  alone.” 

“  You  will  not  go  alone.” 

May  looked  very  pale,  but,  after  what  had  taken  place  she  would  not  say 
another  word  to  try  and  dissuade  Claude  from  prosecuting  the  search;  but  she 
drew  little  Agnes  closer  to  her,  as  tlv^ugh  with  a  feeling  that  doubt  and  dan¬ 
ger  were  lurking  around  them. 

“  I  think,”  said  Claude,  as  he  replaced  the  letter  on  the  table  from  where  it 
had  been  taken— “  I  think  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  about  this  place,  and 
may  proceed  up  stairs  again.  .  Let  us  lock  as  many  of  the  doors  as  we  can, 
Luke.” 

The  keys  were  for  the  most  part  in  the  doors  of  the  rooms,  so  that,  although 
aildhe  locks  werCjStitf  and  rusted,  there  was  no  real  difficulty  in  locking  the 
doors;  and  when  that  was  accomplished  the  little  party  proceeded  ujT  the 
stairs  again.  ..  ,  _ 

An  irresistable  impulse  now  took  them  into  the  room  in  which  May  had 
passed  the  night,  and  when  they  were  there »  May  placed  her  liand  upon  the 
arm  of  Claude,  and  said,  in  a  voice  that  betrayed  the  deep  effect  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  last  few  hours  had  made  upon  her _ 

“  Claude,  it  is  useless  to  conceal  from  each  other  the  fact  ” 

“  AYhat  fact,  May  ?”  •  .  - 

“  Simply  that  we  all  think  there  is  a  likelihood  of  finding**  if  wo  look  care¬ 
fully  for  it,  the  secret  door  in  the  wall  of  this  room  which  in  the  dream  or 
trance,  in  which  real  things  may  have  mingled  with  unreal  ones,  I  thought  I 
saw.” 
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“Oh,  May,”  replied  Claude,  with  a  smile,  but  it  was  rather  a  sickly' one, 

“  you  cannot  surely  be  so  superstitious  as  to  fancy  that  such  a  thing  can  bo 
true  ?” 

“  Yes,  Claude,  I  am.” 

“  Let  us,  then,”  said  Luke,  as  he  flung  back  the  heavy  curtains  that  shaded 
the  window  of  the  room — ‘‘  let  us  in  the  first  instance  take  all  the  pains  we 
can  to  verify  or  put  and  end  to  such  a  supposition.” 

“  Be  it  so.” 

Notwithstanding  the  rain  without,  and  the  dim-looking  clouds  from  which 
rt  fell,  there  was  very  little  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  daylight  into  the 
room  to  illume  it  when  the  curtains  were  put  aside,  as  Luke  had  put  them. 

The  whole  party  proceeded  at  once  to  the  part  of  the  room  which  May  had 
pointed  out  as  that  which  in  which  her  dream  she  had  passed  through  after 
the  vision. 

The  room  was  handsomely  provided  in  wainscot  with  long  panels  reaching 
from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor;  and  certainly  there  did  not  seem  to  be  the  small¬ 
est  vestige  of  any  opening  or  concealed  door  in  that  part  of  the  wall. 

“  I  think  you  may  be  satisfied,”  said  Duval. 

”  So  do  I,”  said  Luke. 

“  No — no!”  said  May.  “Sound  the  wall,  Duval,  with  your  knuckles,  and 
tell  me  truly  what  you  think  of  it.” 

Claude  did  so,  and  the  sound  was  perfectly  dull  and  opaque;  but  upon  re¬ 
peating  the  blow  with  his  knuckles  at  only  a  lateral  distance  of  about  an  inch, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact  of  there  being  a  hollow  space  beneath. 

“  There — there !”  cried  May.  “  You  hear  that  ?” 

“I  do,  indeed.  May.” 

“  And  you  Luke  ?” 

Luke  inclined  his  head. 

“Then,”  said  May,  “there  is  a  hollow  behind  this  piece  of  the  wall  of  thb 
room.  You  do  not  doubt  it,  Claude?” 

“Certainly  not;  but  do  not  be  too  hasty,May,  in  jumping  to  the  conclusion 
that,  because  there  is  such  a  hollow,  this  is  the  secret  passage  you  saw  in 
your  dream.” 

“  No — no,  I  know  that ;  but  still  it  is  a  step  towards  the  fact.  Try  the 
panel  well,  Claude,  and  see  if  you  can  move  it.” 

Duval  ran  his  hand  up  the  moulding  by  the  side  of  the  panel  and  then  turn^ 
ing  to  May  and  Luke,  said — 

“  I  cannot  make  all  this  out.  It  was  not  all  a  dream  that  came  over  the 
soul  of  May.” 

“  No — no  !  I  feel  that  it  was  not,”  cried  May.  But  try  if  you  can  find  a 
concealed  door  in  the  wall,  Claude  ” 

“  I  have  tried.”  » 

“  Surely,  no.  You  will  not  be  satisfied  with  this  brief  examination"  will 

you  ?”  j 

“Yes,  May,  and  for  a  good  reason.” 

“What  reason?” 

“  That  it  has  been  effectual.  I  have  found  that  there  is  a  secret  door  Tier  e,'i 
and  I  will  show  you  both  the  spring,  which  no  doubt,  if  pressed  upon  with] 
sufficient  force,  will  open  it.” 

“  Indeed  ?” 

“  Yes,  look  here.  The  moulding  by  the  side  of  the  panel  is  all  painted  alike, 
but  here  is  a  small  portion  of  it,  about  two  inches  in  length,  this  is  metal.  I 
found  that  out  at  once  by  the  difference  oHemperature.  Do  you  see  it  ?7 

“  Yes— oh,  yes.” 

i 
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**  Press  it,  Ckudc,”  said  May/  ‘  I  am  full  of  curiosity  to  see  if  indeed  it  be 
what  you  say.” 

■  While  May  and  Luke  paid  the  most  urgent  attention  to  what  Claude  Duval 
was  about,  the  latter  pressed  his  thumb  upon  the  portion  of  the  moulding  of 
the  panel  which  was  tnetal,  and  it  at  once  sunk,  beneath  the  pressure. 

At  the  si  me  moment  the  panel  slid  back  on  some  carefully  concealed 
hinges ;  and  there  was  at  once  revealed  the  long,  narrow  door,  such  as  May 


had  seen  in  her  dream. 

Even  Claude  shrank  back  a  step  or  two  at  this  potent  and  startling  confir¬ 
mation  of  what  May  had  observed  in  her  sleep  ;  and  they  all  three  looked  at 
each  other  in  silence  for  a  few  moments,  until  the  little  child  aroused  them  by 
saying — 

“Oh,  you  will  not  let  the  wicked  man  take  me  again  ?” 

“No — no!”  said  May,  “  you  are  safe  with  us.” 


She  clasped  the  little  creature  to  her  heart 

Claude  Duval  looked  deeply  interested,  and  Luke  turned  rather  pale,  as  he 
said — 

“  Claude — Claude  !” 

“  Yes,  Luke  ?” 

“  If  this  be  true,  why  should  not  all  be  true  ?” 


“  All  what?” 


“  All  that  May  saw,  or  thought  she  saw,  in  her  dream.” 

“  It  will  all  be  true.” 

May  now  shrank  back  aghast  at  the  thought  that  she  had  possibly  to  look 
in  reality  upon  the  fearful  spectacle  that  had  had  such  an  effect  upon  her 
imagination  even  in  sleep. 

“  Oh,  is  it  possible,”  she  said,  “that  we  have  all  been  brought  here  by 
destiny  to  see  these  things?” 

“  It  looks  like  it,”  said  Duval. 

“  It  must  be  so,  and  it  is  so,”  said  Luke.  “  Let  us  get  a  light” 

Luke  went  to  the  fire-place  and  lit  one  of  the  candles,  and  shading  it  with 
his  han  1,  he  approached  the  orifice  in  the  wall.  Claude  took  the  light  from 
him,  saying  as  he  did  so — 

“  I  will  go  alone  in  this  place,  and  you  and  May  and  the  child  remain  nere 
while  I  am  gone ;  and  depend  upon  my  being  with  you  in  a  few  moments.” 

“  Gone  ?  cried  Luke,  “  While  you  are  gone  ?” 

“  Yes — yes.” 

“No — I  say,  no.  We  all  go,  or  you  do  not” 

“Yes,  all — all,”  said  May. 

“  Let  me  entreat  you  to  stay.  The  passage  is  narrow.  The  sight  to  see  is, 
perchance,  one  that  may  appall  you.  Let  me  go.” 

May  was  resolute.  Nay,  tor  fear  that  Duval  should  make  a  sudden  dash 
through  the  narrow  opening  in  the  wall,  she  herself  approached  it  with  little 
Agnes  in  her  hand. 

“May,”  Slid  Claude,  “if,  for  your  own  sake,  you  will  not  remain  here, 
where  I  think  you  may  remain  in  peace  and  in  safety,  think  of  the  child. 
Would  you  fill  its  young  fancy  with  an  image  of  horror,  which  niay  never  be 
effaced?”  ’ 


“  Oh,  God !  no — no  1” 

“Then  stay  where  you  are,  and  Luke  will  stay  with  you.” 

“No;  I  have  thought  of  a  plan.  Agnes,  will  you  consent  that  I  tie  over 
your  eyes  a  handkerchief  before  taking  you  with  us?” 

“Yes— oh,  yes!  It  will  be  a  game  of  blind-man’ s-bluff,”  said  the* little 
thing,  “  will  it  not?” 

“It  will — it  will,  dear  one.’* 
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May,  with  instant  expedition, , blindfolded  the  little  creature,  and  then,  hold¬ 
ing  her  by  the  hand,  she  said — 

“Come,  now,  Claude,  the  child  is  safe.  You  see,  she,  is  smiling  and  amused. 
There  is  nothing  now  to  prevent  us  from  all  going  together.”  ' 

“  Follovv  me,  then,’ ,  said  Claude.  ‘‘  I  will  oppose  you  no  longer.” 


-  ,  .  ,  ,  .  CHAPTER  VIL  .  ‘  :  . 

•  r'  ]  ■  .  ;  ,  (  •  .  .  ;  •  V  ■■  .. 

THE  MYSTERIES]  OP  THE  i  MANSION.  BEGIN  TO  DEVELOP  THEMSELVES. 

Claude  Duval,  with  his  candle  in  his  liand,,  passed  through  [the  tall,  narrow 
opening  in  4he  wall.  '  ,  .  :  r 

May  and  Agnes  followed  him,  and  Luke  brought  up  the  rear  of  that  j  strange 
procession.  -•  .  -J.  ;  •  ... 

It  was  a  singular  thing  to  see  those  people,  whom  one  would  have  supposed 
to  be,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  strange  and  discursive  kind  of  life  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  leading,  particularly  free  from  anything  in  the  shape  of  super¬ 
stitious  feeling,  all  intent  in  following, out  w^hat,  after  all,-  might  turn  out  to  be 
nothing  more  than  the  curious  coincidence  of  a  dream. 

But  such  was  the  fact.. There  they  all  were  trying  their  best  to  unravel  the 
mysteries  of  that  house;  and  even  Claude  Duval,  with  his, naturally  strong 
mind,  and  his  naturally  defiint  disposition,  felt  a  sensation  of  awe  creeping 
over  him  as  he  advanced  in  the  narrow  passage. ; 

It  was  not  altogether  so  much  the  fiict  that  the  seeming  apparition  that  had 
appeared  to  him  and  to  Luke  bore  a  resemblance  to  what  May  had  seen  that 
in  some  degree  daunted  him,  but  it  was  the  circumstance  that  natural  objects 
and  material  facts  appeared  to  be  rapidly  substantiating  peculiarities  of  that 
dream  in  the  tnost  extraordinary  naan ner. 

The  finding  of  the  secret  panel  in  the  wall  of  the  room,  even  May  had  seen 
it  open  in  her  dream,  was  one  of  these  corroborating  circumstances  which  it 
was  exceedingly  difficult  for  any  mind  to  get  over.  ,  .  ; 

No  wonder,  then,  ivvas  it  that  even  Claude  Duval,  who  had  ever  professed  a 
great  amount  of  scepticism  upon  the  subject  of  apparitions,  should  feel  now 
as  if  he  were  upon  the  point  of  being  terribly  convinced  of  his  error. 

But  if  he  felt  uneasy  thoughts  and  sensations,  what  must  have  been  .the 
pentup  feelings  of  poor  May,  whose  imagination  was  much  more  open  to  re¬ 
ceive  such  impressions  than  Claude’s  even  was  ?  ,, 

What  sort  of  creeping  of  the’  blood,  too,  must  have  come  over  Luke,  as  they 
proceeded  along  that  narrow  passage  in  searchiof  the  confirmation  of  one  of 
the  strangest  visions  that  ever  presented  itself  to  mortal  eyes  ? 

Truly  we  may  say,  that  the  only  person  of  the  whole  party  who  was  in 
possession  of  anytliing  like  perfect  equanimity,  was  the  little  girl,  Agnes,  and 
she  at  first  thought  of  nothing  beyond  the  amusement  of  being  blindfolded, 
and  of  engaging  it  what  appeared  to  her  to  be  very  like  some  child’s  game. 

As  tney  traversed  the  passage  for  •  the  space  of  about  a  dozen  feet,  neither 
of  them  spoke  a  word. 

The  cobwebs  that  hung  from  the  roof  more  than  once  threatened  the  des¬ 
truction  of  the  light  that  Claude  Duval  carried;  and  if  any  of  the  party,  did 
not  lift  up  their  feet  well  from  the  floor  in  walking,  a  cloud  of  black  dust  was 
sure  to  be  the  consequence.  -  ^ 

The  air  of  the,  place  had  a  confined  and  musty  odour  with  it 
“  Claude,”  said  May,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  “  Claude  ?” 

“Yes,  May?” 


'  I  * 
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*  I  think  I  ought  to  go  first.” 

“No,  no.” 

“Yes  ;  but  this  strange  vision  which  has  induced  us  to  corao  hither,  seems 
to  have  been  specially  vouchsafed  to  me,  you  know. 

“  S  iy  no  more  about  it.  May.  \Yo  will  go  as  we  are  now  going ;  and  see,  here 
we  are  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  I  think.” 

Claude  by  jamming  himself  as  close  to  the  wall  on  his  left  hand  as  he  pos¬ 
sibly  could,  managed  to  let  May  get  almost  on  a  level  with  him ;  and  then  as 
he  shaded  the  light  with  his  hands,  they  saw  daylight  through  a  long  narrow 
slit  in  the  wall. 

“Yes,”  said  May,  in  a  low  tone  of  excitement;  “Oh,  yes,  Claude,  we  have 
reached  the  panel  that  opens  to  the  room  beyond.” 

“AYehave.” 

“Look,  Claude,  look.  Do  you  not  see  the  fastenings  of  it?” 

“Ido.” 

Claude  replied  to  May  in  such  a  state  of  strange  abstraction,  that  she  was  a 
little  alarmed  at  it.  •  .  .  ' 

“  Claude,”  she  said,  as  she  placed  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  “  what  'are  you 
thinking  of?  AYhat  ails  you  ?” 

“Nothing,  May.  Nothing  ails  me,  I  assure  you  ;  but  the  truth  is - ■” 

“  What — oh,  what  ?”  ' 

“Nay,  do  not  be  alarmed.  I  am  only  sorry  that  there  seems  to  boa  proba¬ 
bility  in  all  this  affair  resulting  in  the  fact  that  I  shall  be  left  in  a  state  of 
great  doubt  upon  a  subject  that  I  would  rather  not  bo  in  any  doubt  about  at 
all.  That  is  all,  May.” 

“I  understand  you.”  ■  • 

“  I  think  you  do.” 

“I  am  sure  you  do.  You  seemed  to  be  convinced,  or  half  convinced,  that 
there  are  such  beings  as  apparitions  in  the  world;  but  surely  it  is  worth 
while  to  be  convinced  of  any  truth,*  even  if  it  be  at  the  expense  of  long-cherish¬ 
ed  scepticisms  upon  the  subject.” 

“  It  is,  May.  You  are  right  in  principle,  and  I  will  say  no  more  about  it 
I  will  get  you  to  hold  the  light” 

“Yes,  Claude.” 

“  AYhere  are  we  now  ?”  said  Agnes.  “  I  don’t  like  this  place.” 

The  little  creature  put  up  her  hand  to  the  bandage  that  was  over  her  eyes 
as  if  she  would  remove  it ;  but  May  spoke  to  her  kindly,  saying — 

“Oblige  m3,  Agnes,  by  not  taking  the  handkerchief  from  your  eyes  just 
yet,  my  dear.”  , 

“Oh,  then,  I  won’t  touch  it” 

“  I  will  soon  remove.it” 

Claude,  when  he-had  got  rid  of  the  care  of  the  light,  and  had  bothhishands 
at  liberty,  found  no  difficulty  in  unflistening  the  panel  in  the  wall,  for  on  that 
side  no  effect  to  conceal  the  spring-work  was  made,  since  it  was  quite  un¬ 
necessary.  j 

The  panel  slid  back. 

“  Holdup  the  light.  May.” 

“Yes,”  said  May,  faintly,  and  she  did  so. 

They  all  looked  now  from  the  narrow  and  gloomy  passage  in  which  they 
were  to  the  chamber  beyond,  and  after  the  silence  of  a  few  moments.  May 
said— 

“Claude,  it  is  the  same!”  * 

“  So  I  guess.  May.  Are  3^11 — quite  certain  ?” 

Claude  had  spoken  hesitatingly,  as  if  he  would  fain  in  truth  have  suggested 
a  doubt  to  May  ;  but  the  tone  in  which  she  pronounced  the  words  “  I  am,”  at 
once  settled  that  part  of  the  question.  u  1 
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Claude  Duval  drew  a  long  breath. 

“  Come  on,”  he  said. 

They  all  stepped  from  the  narrow  passage  into  the  room.  Claude  took  the 
light  from  May,  and  handed  it  to  Luke,  who  finding  that  there  was  sufficient 
daylight  in  the  room  for  them  to  see  everything  quite  well,  placed  it  on  a  table, 
where  it  emitted  faint  beams  in  opposition  to  the  white  light  of  the  morning. 

After  a  long  look  round  the  room,  Claude  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  face  of 
May,  and  he  saw  that  she  was  very  pale. 

“  Courage,  May,”  he  said — “  courage ;  recollect  that  if  all  be  true — recollect 
that  if  we  are  brought  here  by  Providence,  it  is  for  some  good  purpose  of  its 
own,  and  that  not  for  our  hurt  are  any  of  terrors  of  the  supernatural  world 
awakened  upon  this  occasion.” 

“  This  is  true,”  said  Luke. 

“Yes!”  gasped  May — “yes I  I  know  and  feel  all  that;  and  yet  it  is  very 
terrible.” 

“  Nay  think  not  so.” 

“I  cannot  help  it.  Oh,  Claude — Claude!  it  is  very  strange,  and  it  is  as 
terrible  as  it  is  strange,  but  this  is  indeed  and  in  truth  the  room  that  in  my 
dream  I  passed  through.” 

“  Hush,  May!  you  alarm  some  one.” 

Claude  pointed  to  the  blindfolded  little  Agnes  as  he  spoke,  and  by  so  doing 
probably  trusted  more  to  produce  an  agreeable  peace  of  mind  in  May  than  as 
if  he  had  troubled  himself  to  use  philosophical  arguments  for  half  an  hour. 

In  good  truth,  the  brief  conversation  that  had  just  taken  place,  although 
probably  far  from  being  intelligible  to  the  little  creature,  was  yet  by  its  very 
tone  calculated  to  alarm  her,  and  she  was  clinging  to  May  with  an  instinctive 
feeling  of  terror,  which  the  latter  saw  the  necessity  now  of  subduing ;  so  she 
spoke  to  her  with  all  the  calmness  and  with  all  the  confidence  she  could. 

“  Come,  my  dear  Agnes,”  she  said,  “  there  is  nothing  to  frighten  you.  All 
is  well,  and  you  are  with  dear  friends  who  love  you.” 

“  Ah,”  said  Agnes,  “  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  that  May  I  now  take  off  the 
handkerchief  from  before  her  eyes  ?” 

“  Not  if  you  love  me.” 

“  Then  I  must  keep  it  on,  I  find.” 

The  tone  of  sadness  in  which  the  child  spoke  brought  a  pang  to  the  heart 
of  May,  and  after  kissing  her,  she  said  to  Claude — 

“  On— on,  I  will  do  anything,  so  that  the  protracted  pain  of  this  scene  is ' 
soon  over,  as  it  will  be,  I  hope.” 

“  Follow  me,  then,  all  of  you.” 

Claude  with  a  solemn  step,  but  an  aspect  of  such  determination  that  it  was 
quite  clear  nothing  would  be  likely  to  turn  him  aside  from  the  purpose  he 
was  upon,  now  led  the  way  ;  and  it  will  suffice  for  the  reader  if  we  state 
that  May  fully  and  clearly  recognised  every  step  as  the  route  which  the  ap¬ 
parition  had  taken. 

Indeed,  when  she  looked  at  Claude,  who  now  and  then  tried  to  beckon  them 
on,  it  would  not  have  required  any  very  great  stretch  of  imagination  in  the  ex¬ 
cited  state  she  was  in  to  fancy  that  she  was  even  then  following  the  same  mys¬ 
terious  being  who  had  led  her  in  her  dream  from  the  sleeping-chamber  step 
by  step  in  the  route  they  were  now  pursuing. 

May  was  not  surprised  when  they  reached  at  length  the  very  chamber  she 
had  seen  in  her  dream. 

To  be  sure,  for  a  moment  she  felt  as  if  her  brain  were  in  a  whirl,  and  as  if 
she  should  faint  when  she  saw  the  very  bed  and  the  very  old  wardrobe  that 
had,  as  it  were,  imprinted  themselves  on  her  mind’s  eye;  but  that  feeling  was 
but  transitory,  and  holding  by  the  back  of  a  chair  with  one  hand  while  with 
the  other  she  held  the  little  Agnes,  she  soon  recovered. 
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Claude  turned  and  looked  at  her  calmly  ;  but  he  was  evidently  in  rather  a 
stranc^eand  dubious  state  of  mind. 

“  Miy,”  he  Slid,  “  do  hot  allow  your  fancy  to  play  you  any  tricks  upon 
this  ooc  ision  ;  but  look  about  you  calmly  and  seriously,  and  tell  me  if  this  is 
the  room  th  at  you  siwin  your  dream  V”  “  It  is.’* 

“  In  all  respects  ?” 

“  In  all  respects.” 

Luke  sunk  into  a  chair,  and  after  looking  first  at  Claude,  and  then  at  May, 


he  said — 

“  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  both  of  you.  My  idea  is  that  this  is  but  a  dream.” 

Claude  smiled. 

May  shook  her  head, 

“  Well,  it  is  a  vivid  one,  perhaps  ;  but  yet  it  is  only  a  dream.  I  do  really 
believe,  and  I  wish  somebody  would  just  give  my  ears  a  good  nip  so  as  to 
awaken  me.” 

“  How  funny  that  is,”  said  Agnes. 

“No  —no,  Luke  ;  whatever  of  the  unreal  we  have  seen  in  this  house,”  said' 
Claude,  “  this  partakes  not  of  that  characteK  If  life  and  the  great  world 
about  us  be  not  altogether  an  unreality,  this  is  real.” 

“  Well,  1  am  content  Be  it  so.” 

“  But,  Claude — Claude,”  interrupted  May,  “  you — you  will  not - ” 

“  Will  not  what  ?” 

“  You  will  not— you  can  not  venture - ” 

“What  would  you  say.  May  ?  Pray  speak  your  thoughts  freely.  A  some¬ 
thing  seems  to  be  struggling  for  utterance  in  your  breast  What  is  it  you 
would  say  ?” 

“  I  know  I  am  weak  and  foolish,  Claude,  but  I  was  going  to  say  that,  even 
now  that  we  are  here,  and  that  all  about  us  seems  to  be  real,  and  in  truly 
dreadful  confirmation  of  the  past  visions/  you  will  not  seek  further  to  convince 
youself  of  their  truth  ?”  “  Yes.” 

“  You  will— you  feel  that  you  can  ?’ 

“  I  do.  May.  If  I  live  I  will.” 

May  shuddered,  and  61asf)ed  One  of  her  hands  over  her  face. 

“Now,  my  poor  May,”  said  Claude,  “let  me  beg  and  implore  of  you  to 
leave  this  room.  It  is  too  much  for  you— it  is,  indeed.  If  all  should  prove 
but  a  delusion,  I  will  call  you  from  the  adjoining  apartment.  If  otherwise, 
you  can  take  my  word  for  the  confirmation  of  your  vision  without  distressing 
yourself  by  anything  in  the  shape  of  personal  evidence.’' 

May  was  silent 

Allow  me,  too,  saivA  ijuke,  “  to  add  my  voice  to  Claude’s,  and  to  beg  of 
to  adopt  the  course  he  suggests.” 

“  Be  it  so,”  said  May.  “  I  am  very  weak.” 

sensitive.  Do  not  call  that  weak¬ 
ness,  for  it  diners  widely  from  it. 

“  You  will  soon  call  to  me,  Claude?” 

“  I  will,  indeed.” 

_  May  then^suflcred  herself  to  be  led  from  the  bed-chamber  into  the  adjoin- 
irtS  room.  Claude  placed  her  m  an  old  arm-chair,  and  she  took  little  A-ncs 
on  her  lap.  ° 

»  Now  you  will  be  so  close  to  me,”  said  Duval  with  an  assumed  cheerful- 
ness  of  manner  he  was  far  from  foelin-  “that  you  wilt  have  no  difficulty  in 
hearing  me  speak,  and  I  will  cal  to  you  in  tiie  course  of  a  few  minutes.”  ^ 

Do  so-do  so,”  said  May,  faintly.  “  I  will  take  care  of  little  Agnes.” 
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,  CHAPTER  VIII.  ,  , 

f  '  ’ 

DUVAL  FINDS  A  FEARFUL  CONFIRMATION  OF  MAY’s  DREAM. 

It  was,  to  tell  the  truth,  an  immense  relief  to  Claude  Duval  to  get  May  out  of 
the  room,  for,  from  the  first  moment  that  he  had  himself  set  foot  in  it,  a  very  fear¬ 
ful  conviction  came  across  his  mind  that  in  it  would  be  found  a  full  and  com¬ 
plete  confirmation  of,  her  dream.  •  •  i 

That  the  sight  which  would  meet  her  eyes  in  such  a  confirmation  would  be 
exceedingly  shocking,  there  could  be  no  sort  of  doubt,  and  when  she  was 
gone  he  felt  that  one  half  of  his  terror  and  anxiety  had  gone  to. 

“  Luke,”  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  “  what  do  you  think  of  all  this  ?” 

“  I  think  as  you  do.” 

“As  I  do?”  .  ■  '  • 

“  Yes,  Claude  ;  it  don’t  want  two  looks  at  your  face  to  let  me,  who  know 
you  so  well,  understand  your  thoughts.” 

Claude  smiled  faintly. 

“  Then  you  expect  to  find  everything  confirmed  ?” 

“Ido.” 

“Well,  Luke,  we  are  men,  and  as  men  ought  to  be  strong  enough  to  with¬ 
stand  all  that  human  nature  can  possible  present  to  ns;  so  now,  my  good 
friend,  let  me  beg  of  you,  whatever  we  may  see  in  the  chamber,  to  utter  no 
exclamation  of  alarm  or  surprise.” 

“  I  will  be  careful.” 

“  Do  so,  I  beg  of  you,  for  May  is  not  only  close  at  hand,  but  there  is  very 
little  doubt  of  the  fact  that  her  senses  are  all  on  the  strain  to  hear  what  is 
going  on  in  this  room.”  .  , 

“No  doubt — no  doubt.” 

Claude  turned  completely  round  twice  now,  and  then  a  glance  at  the  room 
and  the  various  objects  within  it,  before  he  proceeded  to  the  minute  examin¬ 
ation  of  the  bed  and  of  the  old  wardrobe,  which  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
make. 

Just  as  May  had  described,  there  was  the  bed  with  its  silken  hangings,  and 
its  great  heap  of  clothing;  and  there  was  the  wardrobe,  with  its  dim  rose¬ 
wood  panelling,  and  about  the  room  there  were  all  the  little  elegancies  which 
one  might  expect  to  find  in  such  an  abode. 

Upon  a  table  there  stood  a  vase,  in  which  were  the  faded  remnants  of  some 
long-since  faded  flowers. 

A  book  lay  upon  the  floor  half  open,  and  the  dust  had  collected  to  such  an 
extent  upon  its  leave.s  that  they  had  lost  all  pretentions  to  whiteness  of  colour. 

Some  articles  of  female  apparel  were  thrown  rather  carelessly  upon  the 
couch  ;  in  fact,  take  the  chamber  for  all  in  all,  it  was  quite  full  of  signs  of  oc¬ 
cupation  that  had  been  suddenly  and  strangely  put  an  end  to. 

“  You  hesitate,  Claude,”  said  Luke. 

“No— oh,  no.”  ^  , 

“  Yes ;  and  so  I  will  do  what  there  is  to  do.”  , 

“  What,  Luke  do  you  think  vou  have  stronger  nerves  than  I  ?” 

“  No  ;  but  the  fact  is,  my  fright  tS  over,  and  I  have  got  calm  again  by  the 
very  conviction  of  circumstances  that  may  be  otherwise,  while  your  nervous 
feeling  and  excitable  state  of  imagination  has  been  growing  upon  you.” 

“  There  is  something  in  that,  Luke.” 

“  There  is  everything.” 
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“  Well— well,  I  am  not  so  nervous  though  as  you  may  think,  so  we  will  set 

to  work  together.  Help  me,  Luke.”  ' 

Claude  was  very  pale  as  he  approached  the  bed  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  kind  of  examination  of  it  that  they  would  neither  of  them  have  thought  of 
under  any  other  circumstances  than  the  present. 

What  May  had  told  them,  though,  absolutely  necessitated  the  removal  of 
all  the  clothing  from  off  the  bed,  and  even  of  the  featherbed  itself  from  off  the 
mattress  beneath  it 

Now  neither  Claude  nor  Luke  spoke  as  they  set  to  work  doing  this,  and  if 
any  one  could  have  peeped  into  the  room  and  seen  them,  with  shaking  heads 
and  pale  faces,  and  anxious  eyes,  slowly  taking  off  the  bed,  one  after  the  oth¬ 
er,  quilts,  blankets,  and  sheets,  they  might  well  have  wondered  what  on  earth 
they  were  about 

One  by  one  they,  one  of  them  standing  on  one  side  of  the  bed  and  the  other 
on  the  other,  stripped  of  the  clothing,  and  flung  it  in  a  heap  at  the  foot  of  the 
beadstead.  •  .  •  ^ 

At  last  they  had  the  feather  bed  completely  divested  of  all  its  coverings, 
and  then  their  eyes  met,  and  they  paused  a  little. 

“What  think  you,  Luke?”  whispered  Claude 

“  Go  on — go  on.” 

“  But — but  do  you  expect - 

“  Everything.” 

“  And  so  do  1.” 

Claude  pointed  to  about  the  centre  of  the  bed  as  he  spoke,  and  it  was  quite 
evident  to  both  of  them  that  it  naturally  rose  up  in  the  middle,  producing 
an  effect  that  could  only  be  produced  by  something  lying  beneath  it,  and  on 
the  mattresses  on  which  it  reposed. 

With  a  feeling  upon  their  mind  that  there  was  no  doubt  at  all  of  the  fact  of 
some  such  spectacle  as  that  which  ^lay  had  seen  in  her  dream  being  beneath 
the  feather-bed,  they  took  hold  of  the  two  corners  of  it  nexc  to  the  head  of  the 
bedstead. 

“Now,”  saiQ  Claude. 

“Yes,  yes.” 

“Are  you  ready?” 

“I  am  Claude.” 

With  an  effort  they  flung  the  bed  to  the  floor  of  the  room  ;  and  then  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  Claude  kept  himself  from  uttering  a  cry  of  surprise 
and  horror,  and  Luke  actually  did  utter  one. 

At  that  moment  they  heard  the  voice  of  May,  as  she  cried  out  in  accents  of 
intense  interest  and  alarm — 

“You  have  found  it,  Claude.  Oh,  God!  it  is  true!  You  have  found  all  that 
I  saw  in  my  dream  !  I  see  it  1 — I  sec  it!” 

May  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the  room  with  the  little  Agnes  clasped  to  her 
heart,  and  looking  at  the  bedstead.  It  would  appear  that,  notwithstanding 
her  horror  at  the  almost  certainty  of  the  sight  that  was  likely  to  meet  her 
eyes  in  that  room  when  the  bed  should  be  removed.  May  had  been  quite  un¬ 
able  to  control  the  terrible  curiosity  that  had  taken  possession  of  her,  and  so 
had  crept  to  the  open  door,  and  looked  in  at  that  critical  moment  when  Luke 
and  Claude  had  thrown  the  feather-bed  to  the  floor. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary,  after  t.ie  account  we  gave  of  the  vivid  and  terri¬ 
ble  terror  of  May,  for  us  to  say  anything  of  the  sight  that  met  the  gaze  of  the 
whole  party,  now  that  the  bed  was  removed. 

Lying  on  the  top  of  the  mattress  that  had  just  been  beneath  it  was  the  ter¬ 
rible-looking  body  that  May  h  id  seen  in  her  dream- -the  body  of  the  young 
and  evidently  once  beautiful  female,  with  the  robe  trimmed  with  fur. 
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There  was  the  clotted  blood — the  long  fair  hair  in  some  cases  matted  to¬ 
gether  by  that  terrible  cementing  substance  as  it  had  dried  to  a  hard  consis¬ 
tency,  the  half  open  glazed  metallic  look  about  the  eyes — the  look  of  death’s 
agony  about  the  slightly  retracted  lips — yes,  all  of  the  truth  that  May  had 
before  seen  there  now  appeared  to  the  senses  of  Claude  and  Luke  and  herself. 

No  wonder  that  Luke  had  uttered  the  exclamation  of  terror. 

No  wonder  that  it  had  cost  Duval  quite  an  effort  to  repress  upon  his  own 
part  such  an  exclamation. 

The  sight  was  so  truly  awful  a  one,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  so  pitiable, 
that  any  one  who  could  have  looked  upon  it  unmoved  must  have  been  some¬ 
thing  more  or  less  than  human. 

The  pause  of  concentrated  feeling  with  which  they  all  looked  at  the  dead 
body  lasted  about  a  minute  ;  to  them  it  seemed  an  hour. 

Claude  was  the  first  who  recovered  from  the  effect  that  the  strange  and  ter¬ 
rible  sight  had  upon  him  and  them  all. 

“Back,  May  !”  he  cried;  “  back !  Do  not,  I  implore  you,  fix  indelibly  upon 
your  mind  this  sight.  Back  I  back  I” 

“  It  is  fixed,”  said  May. 

As  she  spoke,  though,  she  obeyed,  as  if  mechanically,  the  injunction  of 
Claude  Duval  to  go  back  from  the  door  of  the  room,  and  she  staggered  to  the 
chair  again  from  which  she  had  so  imprudently  risen. 

The  little  girl,  Agnes,  was  now  thoroughly  alarmed,  and  tore  from  her 
eyes  the  handkerchief  that  May  had  bound  over  them.  It  was  fortunate  that 
she  had  not  got  r,d  of  the  bandage  a  moment  earlier  than  she  did,  or  else  her 
young  fancy  would  have  been  blasted  by  the  sight  of  that  fearful  of  all  fearful 
spectacles  in  the  bed-chamber. 

As  it  '^'as,  however.  May  had  just  got  clear  of  the  door  when  Agnes  tore 
the  handkerchief  from  her  eyes  and  flung  it  to  her  feet 

“  This  is  no  play,”  cried  the  child.  “  Oh,  what  is  the  matter?  Papa — papa ! 
where  are  you  ? — Your  Agnes  is  terrified.” 

“Hush  ! — oh,  hush  !”  said  May. 

“  No — no  ! — I  cannot!” 

“Yes — for  my  sake  you  will.” 

“But  why  do3mu  frighten  me  in  this  way?  You  said  you  would  not; — it 
is  cruel  of  jmu  to  frighten  me,  and  my  papa  will  not  suffer  it  to  be  done.” 

“It  is  cruel  of  me,”  said  May,  as  she  burst  into  tears.  “  Your  reproach  is 
I  just,  Agnes ;  it  is  cruel.” 

“  Ah,  now  I  am  afraid,”  said  Agnes,  “it  is  I  who  have  been  cruet” 

“No,  no.” 

“  Oh,  yes  I  have — 3^es  I  have !  Don’t  cry — I  know  I  have  said  something 
to  vex  you ;  and  it  is  only  good  and  kind  people  who  say  as  you  do.” 

The  little  creature  flung  her  arms  around  the  neck  of  May  ;  and  that  inno¬ 
cent  and  childish  caress  did  more  to  recover  May  from  the  state  of  confusion 
and  terror  into  which  she  had  fallen  than  anything  else  could  have  done,  if  we 
except  the  tears  she  shed,  and  they  certainly  lightened  her  heart. 

Claude  Duval  had  come  to  the  door  that  separated  the  two  rooms  the  one 
from  the  other,  and  was  looking  at  May  and  the  little  child;  and  when  he  saw 
how  they  were  occupied,  he  said,  in  a  low  voice, — 

“  May  ?— May  ?” 

May  looked  towards  him  through  a  mist  of  tears. 

“  You  will  not  come  here  again  ?” 

“  No,  no,  Claude.” 

“  Keep  your  word.  May,  if  you  love  me  or  your  own  peace.  Luke  and  I 
will  soon  return  to  you.” 

Claude  retired  from  the  door  and  closed  it 
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“  Luke,  my  friend,”  he  said,  “  lot  us  make  an  end  of  an  investigation  into 
the  teri;ible  secrets  of  this  room  as  soon  as  possible.” 

“  The  sooner  the  better,  as  fir  as  I  am  concerned,”  said  Luke,  with  a  shud¬ 
der,  “  Indeed  and  in  truth,  Claude,  this  is  no  place  to  wish  to  linger  in.” 

“It  is  not.” 

Claude  took  up  some  of  the  clothing  that  had  been  thrown  from  off  the  bed, 
and  flung  it  in  a  heap  upon  the  dead  body  that  lay  so  terribly  exposed  to 
view  before  their  eyes.  It  was  an  immense  relief  when  they  could  no  longer 
look  at  that  sad  and  horrifying  spectacle ;  but  still,  they  both  felt  that  they  had 
the  rest  of  the  room  to  examine,  aud,  above  all,  th-t  they  might  now  see 
something  like  a  certainty  look  to  find  the  other  dead  body  in  the  old  ward¬ 
robe,  towards  which  they  now  as  by  one  accord  directed  their  eyes. 

Each  of  them,  no  doubt,  at  that  moment  strove  to  recal,  and  doubtless 
did  so  with  a  painful  remembrance,  all  that  May  had  told  them  of  the  terrible 
sight  that  was  within  that  wardrobe. 

“Luke”  said  Claude,  after  a  few  moments  of  such  inaction,  “  it  is  not  well 
that  we  delay  thus;  we  only  subject  our  imaginations  to  slow  torture  by  so 
doing.  Let  us  at  once  put  an  end  to  this  scene.” 

“  With  all  my  heart,”  said  Luke,  as  he  advanced  with  Claude  towards  the 
wardrobe. 

The  doors  seemed  to  he  very  fast ;  indeed  the  presumption  was  that  they 
were  locked,  and  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  very  ready  means  of  getting 
them  open,  for  there  was  nothing  to  lay  hold  of  for  that  purpose. 

“What  shall  we  do?”  said  Luke. 

“  This  will  succeed,  I  think,”  said  Claude. 

As  he  spoke,  he  produced  a  pistol  that  had  attached  to  it  a  small  bayonet 
that  started  out  upon  touching  a  spring.  •  With  that,  as  a  kind  of  miniature 
crow-bar,  he  set  to  work  upon  the  closely  shut  doors  of  the  old  wardrobe 
within  which  they  expected  to  see  such  a  sight 
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The  point  of  the  little  pistol  bayonet  just  forced  its  way  into  the  narrow  cre¬ 
vice  between  the  doors  of  the  wardrobe,  and  then  by  executing  a  gentle  but 
agreeable  pressure,  Claude  Duval  made  one  of  the  doors  begin  to  give  a  slight 
W'ay  with  a  creaking  noise. 

“It  is  coming,”  said  Luke. 

“It  is— it  is!” 

Luke  stepped  back  a  pace  or  two,  and  Claude  continued  his  operations  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  the  door. 

“  Keep  clear,”  said  Claude.  “The  hinges  are  only  rusted;  but  there  is  no 
lock  upon  the  door.” 

Luke  got  still  further  off;  and  as  Claude  stood,  the  door  opened  rather 
against  him.  Suddenly  it  swung  wide  open.  Luke  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise 
and  terror,  and  even  Claude  sprang  back  a  pace  or  two. 

There  rolled  from  off  a  shelf  in  the  wardrobe,  on  which  it  had  only  been 
kept  by  the  close  shutting  of  the  door,  a  mass  of  somethino-,  apparently 
wrapped  up  in  a  cloak.  This  something  fell  to  the  floor  with  a'strange,  dull, 
heavy  kind  of  sound. 

They  did  not  distinctly  see  what  it  was ;  but  they  both  felt  a  certainty  that 
it  was  a  dead  body. 
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The  door  of  the  wardrobe,  swinging  open  now,  was  in  such  a  position  that 
it  very  much  impaired  the  light,  as  Claude  gave  it  a  push  shut  again,  and  then 
they  saw  that  their  suspicions  were  correct. 

Upon  the  door  lay  a  dead  body  partially  wrapped  up  in  a  large  blue  cloth 
cloak,  from  which  one  hand,  in  a  terrible  state  of  decomposition,  had  escaped, 
and  most  significantly  suggested  the  sight  that  would  meet  the  eye  of  any  one 
who  should  have  the  temerity  to  completely  remove  the  cloak  that  shrouded 
the  sad  remains. 

Claude  and  Luke  gazed  at  the  sad  spectacle,  and  then  at  each  other  in  si¬ 
lence  for  several  minutes. 

It  was  Luke  who  spoke  first. 

“Duval,”  he  said,  “  I  would  not  sleep  another  night  in  this  house  to  be  in 
the  morning  dubbed  the  undoubted  proprietor  of  it.” 

“  Come  away,”  said  Duval,  “come  away.” 

lie  moved  towards  the  door. 

“  Are  you  going  to  leave  this  w^here  it  is  ?”  asked  Luke,  as  he  moved  from 
the  dead  body  backwards  ;  for  with  a  horrible  fascination  he  found  it  difficult 
now  to  withdraw  his  eyes  from  it. 

“Oh,  yes,  yes.  Which  of  us  would  feel  disposed  to  lay  a  hand  upon  it  to 
replace  it  in  the  wardrobe  ?” 

“Noth  Oh,  no — not  I!” 

“Nor  I,  Luke;  so  come  away.” 

They  left  the  room,  and  Claude  closed  the  door.  Luke  flung  himself  into  a 
seat,  and  Duval,  stepped  up  to  May,  who  looked  very  pale- and  ill,  said — 

“  May,  it  is  very  strange  and  very  astonishing  ;  but  it  is  all  true.” 

“All  true?” 

“Yes;  I  mean  regarding  <your  dream.  It  is  all  just  as  you  dreamt  it. 
There  is  now  I  am  afraid,  an  end  of  my  former  scepticism  concerning  appari¬ 
tions.”  .  '  . 

“  But — but  the  wardrobe,  Claude  ?” 

“  Has  been  opened.” 

“You  did  not,  then,  find  anything  ?” 

“We  did.” 

May  shuddered.  It  was  quite  sufficient  for  her  to  look  in  Claude’s  face  for 
all  the  information  she  wanted.  There  she  saw,  as  plainly  as  if  he  had  utter¬ 
ed  it  to  her  in  the  dearest  manner,  that  the  body  had  been  found  in  the  ward¬ 
robe.  No  wonder  that  the  imaginaion  of  all  three  of  them  was  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  possible  excitement. 

“  Something  must  be  done,”  said  Claude  ;  “  but  what  that  somethino^  is  to 
be  I  have,  I  confess,  not  the  remotest  idea.” 

“  Nor  I,  said  Luke. 

“  Nor  I,”  sighed  May. 

Then  little  Agnes  began  to  cry,  for  she  saw,  with  that  instinctive  affection 
of  childhood,  that  things  were  not  right  with  her  kind  friends  in  that  lonely 
and  deserted  house. 

“  Do  not  cry,  Agnes,”  said  May,  as  she  tried  to  put  on  as  cheerful  a  look  as 
she  possibly  could.  “  Do  not  cry,  my  dear  child.  All  is  well.” 

The  little  creature  looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  them  as  if  studying  their 
physiognomies,  and  then  she  shook  her  head,  as  though  she  would  have 
said — 

“  All  is  not  well. 

But  she  obeyed  the  kind  injunctions  of  May,  so  far  as  not  to  cry. 

Luke  now  rose  from  his  seat,  and  spoke  with  more  decision  and  more  calm¬ 
ness  than  he  had  done  before,  saying- 
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“  I  think  we  shall  be  all  three  agreed  that  it  will  not  be  a  very  desirable 
thing  to  remain  here.” 

“  Yes,”  said  May  and  Claude  together. 

“  Well,  let  me  then  once  more  take  horse  and  go  into  the  neighborhood, 
and  make  what  further  inquiries  I  can  concerning  the  house,  and  likewise  see 
if  the  road  is  clear  for  us.  I  will  undertake  to  be  not  longer  than  a  couple  of 
hours  gone,  and  then,  when  I  come  back  suppose  we  start  from  this  place,  if 
hearing  no  intelligence  adverse  to  such  a  courser'” 

“  Go,  Luke,  at  once,  then,”  said  Duval.  “I,  for  one,  have  no  possible  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  course  ^mu  propose.  It  seems  to  me  that  now  you  know  some¬ 
thing  more  than  you  did  of  tiic  secrets  of  this  horrible  house,  that  you  will  be 
able  to  make  your  inquiries  with  much  more  effect  than  before. 

“  No  doubt  of  that,  Claude.” 

What  say  you,  then.  May?  Shall  Luke  go ?” 

“  Yes,”  said  May.  “  I  consent  to  anything  you  like,  provided  it  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  one  condition.” 

And  what  is  that.  May  ?” 

“It  is  that  you  will  not  let  anything  that  happens  to-day  induce  you  to 
sleep  here,  or  attempt  to  sleep  here  another  night.” 

“  That  1  promise  you.” 

“Then  I  am  quite  content.” 

“As  for  me,”  said  Luke,  with  a  shake  of  his  head,  “I have  already  said 
that  for  the  fee  simple  of  the  house  I  would  not  sleep  in  it  another  night,  or 
under  any  other  circumstances  at  all  consent  to  stay  in  it  after  dark  ;  so  that, 

I  hope,  is  quite  settled.” 

“  It  is — it  is!”  said  Claude. 

“Then  do  3'ou  go,  Luke,  upon  jmur  journey  of  inquiry,”  said  May,  “and 
come  back  to  us  as  soon  as  you  can.  I  hope  that  your  coming  back  will  be 
the  signal  for  our  at  once  leaving  the  house.” 

This  was  agreed  upon  by  them  all  that  Luke  should  take  the  horse,  and 
p  into  the  neighborhood  and  ask  for  further  information  concerning  the  house 
in  such  a  manner  as  not,  if  possible,  to  excite  any  suspicion  that  he  had  been 
to  the  mansion,  and  that  when  he  came  back,  which  was  to  be  as  soon  as  he 
conveniently  could,  they  were  all  to  start  from  the  place,  and  to  take  the 
little  Agnes  with  them. 

Claude  followed  Luke  from  the  room,  and  told  him  that  if  he  found  a  car¬ 
riage  that  could  be  hired,  that  it  would  be  well  to  do  so,  for  that  he  thought 
of  going  to  London  and  such  a  mode  of  conveyance  would  be  much  better 
for  May  and  Agnes. 

“  If  I  can  find  an  inn,  said  Luke,  “where  I  can  procure  a  vehicle,  I  will 
order  them  to  get  it  ready  for  us.” 

“  Do  so  and  get  back  soon.” 

“  That  you  may  depend  I  will.” 

Luke  was  soon  now  on  horseback,  and  riding  away  from  the  haunted  house, 
for  if  any  house  deserved  the  name  of  haunted,  that  one,  to  all  intents  and 
purpose.>,  really  did.  Still,  as  the  broad  daylight  was  now  shinin'i^  throu^^h 
the  windows  of  the  old  place,  neither  May  nor  Claude  Duval  had  any  furtirer 
opportunities  of  seeing  or  hearing  anything  of  the  ghostly  inhabitants  of  the 
mansion,  and  they  were  film  in  their  resolve  to  leave  lon'’^  before  the  shadows 
of  night  should  creep  on.  ° 

Tney  entered  into  a  whispered  discourse  concerning  the  past  and  present, 
while  the  little  Agnes  plajed  about  the  room  with  an  extemporaneous  balL 
which  May  had  managed  to  make  for  her. 

While  such  is  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  haunted  house,  we  will  follow  Luke 
an  his  journey  of  discover3\ 
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The  object  of  Luke  now  was  to  get  to  some  inn,  if  he  could  find  one  within 
a  mile  or  so  of  the  mansion;  and  then  to  carry  out  Claude’s  idea  of  hiring  a 
coach. 

Luke  thought,  too,  that  he  would  be  able  to  pick  up  information  as  to 
whether  there  were  any  officers  of  the  police  in  the  immediate  neigeborhood 
or  not,  for  if  they  were  prowling  about,  he  would  be  sure  to  hear  of  it  at  an 
inn. 

Passing,  then,  several  farm-houses,  Luke  made  his  way  into  a  high  road, 
and  then  at  a  gentle  trot  he  went  northwards,  feeling  quite  certain  that  in 
England  he  could  not  go  far  without  coming  to  some  place  of  entertainment 
for  man  and  beast. 

After  proceeding  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  Luke  became  aware  that  someone 
was  travelling  on  the  same  road  with  himself  on  horseback,  and  coming  on  at 
a  pace  which  would  soon  overtake  him. 

The  first  idea  that  Luke  had  upon  this  was,  considering  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed,  a  natural  one  enough,  and  that  was,  to  increase  his 
pace,  so  as  to  distance  the  approaching  person ;  but,  upon  second  thoughts, 
he  rerolved  to  let  him  come  up  to  him. 

"Without,  then,  slackening  his  own  pace  to  any  sensible  degree,  Luke  did 
contrive  to  give  the  approaching  person  an  opportunity  of  coming  alongside 
of  him  on  the  road,  and  he  saw  that  he  was  a  sturdy  looking  man,  mounted 
upon  an  iron  gray  horse,  of  great  strength  and  power. 

“Good-day,  sir,”  said  the  man. 

“  Good-day,”  said  Luke. 

“  A  nice  morning  after  the  rain  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Going  far  along  the  road,  sir  ?” 

“  I  don't  know.” 

Luke  answered  rather  shortly,  and,  indeed,  a  little  gruffly,  for  he  thought 
that  the  stranger  had  no  right,  even  by  the  common  courtesies  of  the  road,  to 
cross  question  him  in  such  a  way  as  that. 

The  strange  person  was  evidently  one  of  those  persons  who  were  not  very 
easily  repulsefi;  so  he  took  no  offence  at  what  Luke  said  to  him,  or  at  the 
short  and  scarcely  civil  answers  he  gave  him;  but  accommodating  his  speed 
to  Luke’s  he  said — 

“  Have  you  met  any  one  on  the  road,  sir  ?” 

“  Only  one.” 

“Ah,  indeed  !  and  who  was  he  ?” 

“I  don’t  know.” 

“  Well,  what  manner  of  man  was  he  ?  You  know  that,  I  suppose,  as  you 
met  him  on  the  road  V” 

“Oh,  yes;  he  was  a  man  who,  notwithstanding  he  must  have  seen  his 
company  was  not  wanted,  would  thrust  himself  upon  the  society  of  a  stran¬ 
ger.” 

Luke  gave  such  a  tone  and  expression  to  these  words,  that  it  was  quite  out 
of  the  question  the  man  could  do  otherwise  than  take  them  to  himself;  so  he 
at  once  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh,  and  when  that  had  subsided,  he  said  to 
Luke — 

“Upon  my  life,  siL  ^  don’t  know  but  what  you  are  quite  right  in  refusing 
ko  make  a  road  acquaintance,  for,  for  all  3mu  can  possibly  say  to  the  contrary, 
I  might  be  a  very  questionable  acquaintance.” 

“You  might.” 

“  T  might  be  a  highwayman.’* 
i  “Awiiat?”  ^ 

«  A  highwayman.” 
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“  The  deuce  take  him  !”  thought  Luke.  “  What  on  earth  does  he  mean  by 
that  ?  1  wonder  if  he  knows  me.” 

Luke  cast  a  searching  glance  into  the  man’s  face,  and  then  slightly  inclin¬ 
ing  his  head  he  replied  to  him. 

‘‘  You  are  quite  right,  sir.  As  you  say,  you  might  be  a  highwayman  for 
all  1  can  possibly  know  to  the  contrarv,  so  I  will  bid  you  good-morning.” 

“No — no.  Stop,  I  am  an  officer  ofpolica  My  name  is  Bradshaw,  and  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  pretty  well  known.” 

Now  the  fact  was,  that  Luke  had  often  heard  of  this  Bradshaw,  as  one  of 
the  cleverest  officers  of  the  whole  of  the  London  police;  but  it  was  pretty  well 
known  that  it  was  towards  the  detection  of  political  oifences  against  the  state 
that  he  principally  directed  his  efforts,  and  that  he  stood  high  in  the  confidence 
of  the  ministiy  of  the  day.  Such  a  man,  however,  as  a  travelling  companion, 
was  anything  but  what  Luke  desireu.  After  a  pause  of  a  moment  or  two, 
therefore,  he  said — 

“  Mr.  Bradshaw,  I  confess  that  I  have  heard  of  you,  but  as  I  don’t  for  a 
moment  suppose  that  I  can  in  any  way  aid  you  in  any  affair  that  may  be 
upon  your  hands,  I  will  again  bid  you  good-morning,  sir.” 

“  Good-morning,  then,  if  it  must  bo  sO'”  said  Bradshaw,  with  a  slightly  of¬ 
fended  air,  and  giving  his  steed  a  slight  touch  with  his  heel,  it  shot  oft*  at  such 
a  pace  that  Luke  was  left  far  behind. 

“  Confound  him,”  said  Luke,  “  I  don’t  know,  now,  but  he  is  after  Claude 
Duval” 


CHAPTER  X, 


THE  VENGEANCE  OF  HEAVEN  PURSUES  THE  MURDERERS. 

It  was  quite  a  moot  question  now  with  Luke  as  to  whether  or  no  he  would 
continue  on  the  road. 

“  What  if  I  go  back?”  thought  Luke.  “Who  knows  but  this  Bradshaw 
has  some  cneon  the  watch?  AYhat  ii  by  so  doing  I  betray  the  secret  of  w.^ere 
Claude  is  ?  No,  that  wont  do.  I  had  better  put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter, 
and  go  on.” 

This  was  unquestionably  the  best  plan  that  Luke  could  pursue,  and  he  felt 
in  his  own  mind  that  it  was  so,  w^hen  upon  turning  an  an^le  in  the  road  he 
came  in  sight  of  an  inn,  and  saw  Mr.  Bradshaw’s  horse  standinn-  at  the  door 
of  it.  ® 

Ah,  thought  Luke.  If  I  had  turned  back  now,  he  would  soon  have 
found  out  the  fact,  and  been  after  me  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow  *  but  now’’  as 
he  finds  I  do  not  avoid  him  he  will  suspect  me.”  ’ 

With  this  feelingit  was,  then,  that  Luke  tliought  it  would  be  <about  the 
easiest  thing  he  could  do  to  pat  up  for  a  little  time  at  the  inn  for  as  Bradshaw^’s 
horse  w^as  at  the  door,  it  did  not  seem  as  if  he  intended  to  makeanv  stay 

there,  and  when  he  left,  he,  Luke,  wmuld  at  least  have  the  advanta'-e  of  know¬ 
ing  which  way  he  went.  ° 

Actin-  then  upon  this  idea,  Luke  pulled  up  at  the  door  of  the  inn,  and 
called  out  for  the  ostler. 

“  Here  you  are,  sir,”  said  that  individual. 

“  Just  hold  my  horse  a  few  minutes.  I  want  a  glass  of  ale,  that  is  aU,  and 
then  I  am  oft  again.  ^ 

“Yes,  sir — all’s  right,  sir,” 
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“Any  onem  the  house?’ 

“Only  Mr.  Bradshaw,  the  great  officer  from  London,  sir,  that  is  alL  This 
is  his’ OSS.” 

“  Oh,  indeed?  A  fine  creature.” 

“  Wery  fine,  sir — oh,  wery.” 

Luke  stalked  into  the  inn,  and  in  the  bar  parlour  the  first  person  he  saw 
was  Bradshaw,  who,  with  a  nod  to  him,  said — 

“Ah,  yon  might  have  done  much  worse,  sir,  then  pulled  up  at  the  Grapes 
and  Wheatsheaf.” 

“I  daresay  I  might,”  said  Luke;  “but  I  did  not  know  the  name  of  the 
house,  for  all  that.” 

“Lor  bless  me !”  cried  the  landlady.  “Where  have  you  been  all  your  life, 
sir,  not  to  know  our  house?” 

“Somewhere,  you  may  depend  upon  it,”  said  Luke  with  a  smile  ;  “  but  I 
will  now  fix  it  in  my  memory  by  taking  a  tankard  of  your  old  ale.” 

The  ale  was  truly  delicious,  and  Luke  had  the  satisfaction  of  eeing  Mr. 
Bradshaw  mount  his  horse  and  ride  off,  without  appearing  to  take  a  whit 
more  notice  of  him  than  he  would  have  done  of  any  ordinary  person  he  met 
upon  the  road. 

“So  far  so  good,”  said  Luke  to  himself.  “He  is  well  rid  of.  I  will  now 
get  what  news  I  can  of  the  landlady  about  the  mansion  where  I  have  left  my 
friend  Claude  Duval,  and  May,  and  little  Agnes.” 

“It’s  quite  a  beauty  of  a  day,  sir,”  said  the  landlady.  “Perhaps  you 
would  like  a  sandwich  ?” 

“  Yes,  if  you  please.  B3’'-the-by,  I  met  two  men  on  the  road  who  asked  me 
if  I  could  direct  them  to  a  Sir  James  Armitage’s  hereabouts.  Is  there  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  that  name  in  the  neighborhood  ?” 

“  Dear  me,  yes,  sir  ;  and  yet  I  may  say  no,  because  there  is,  and,  in  a  way 
of  speaking,  there  isn’t.” 

“  How  do  you  mean  by  that  f’ 

“Why,  sir,  James  Armitage  did  live  at  Oaklands  House,  as  is  not  a  very 
long  way  from  here,  but  they  say  that  he  fought  a  kind  of  a  duel  with  some 
body  in  the  garden  about  his  wife;  I  don’t  know  the  truth  of  it,  but  they  do 
say  as  he  wounded  his  somebody,  and  that  then  he  gave  Lady  Armitage  a 
thousand  pounds  on  the  condition  that  she  should  go  away  to  foreign  parts 
and  never  be  seen  in  England  again.” 

“Indeed  ?’^ 

“  Yes,  sir,  and  so  she  went,  and  Sir  James  shut  up  the  house,  after  giving 
all  the  servants  a  year’s  wages,  and  he  went  to  live  in  London.” 

“  Had  he  children  ?” 

“Only  one,  sir,  they  say,  and  that  was  quite  a  baby,  for  what  Pm  telling 
you  of  was  a  matter  of  four  years  ago,  and  they  say  now,  and  true  enough, 
if  all  they  tell  really  happened,  the  mansion  is  full  of  ghosts.” 

“Full  of  ghosts?  Why  that  is  something  out  of  the  common  way.  Pei*- 
haps  they  have  rented  it  on  lease.” 

“  Don’t  joke  about  ’em,  sir, — don’t  whatever  you  do,  for  it’s  best  not,  I  can 
assure  you ;  and  I  only  wish  as  somebody  that  is  flesh  and  blood  would  come 
and  live  in  the  old  place  and  make  it  look  cheerful.” 

“Well,  that  would  be  a  good  thing  if  they  would;  but  with  the  present 
character  that  the  house  has,  I  very  much  doubt  if  it  will  find  a  tenant 
readily.” 

The  landlady  wis  about  to  make  what  no  doubt  would  have  been  a  very 
jiententious  reply  to  this  remark  of  Luke’s,  when  the  sound  of  a  post-boy’s 
Uorn  came  so  shrilly  upon  their  ears,  that  she  cried  out — 
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“  There’s  some  news  this  morning  worth  the  paying,  for,  missus.’* 

“Is  there,  Bill?  What  is  it — oh,  what  is  it?” 

“  Try  and  guess,  missus.” 

“  Well,  how  can  I  ?  Is  the  government  exploded?” 

“  Worser !” 

“  Is  the  French  come  ?” 

“Worser!” 

“  Oil,  lor  1  Is  tnere  any  new  fuss  about  ale  measures,  Bill  ?” 

“  W  orser  1” 

“Then  I  won’t  guess  any  more.  What  is  it? 

“Then  I’ll  tell  you,  missus.  That  Sir  James’  Armitage,  as  used  to  live  at 
Qaklands  up  away  yonder  by  Farmer  Routledge’s  five  fields,  has  been  and 
done  a  murder,  and  is  a  going  to  be  hanged  as  safe  as  a  tenpenny  nail.” 

“  Oh,  you  don’t  say  so  ?” 

“  I  do.  It’s  all  down  in  the  St.  James  Chronicle,  as  large  as  life,  missus. 
But  I  can’t  wait  no  longer.  You  will  find  it  all  in  the  oaoer.  Good  day, 
missus,  I’m  going  to  Parson  Sraythes.” 

“^top — stop.  Bill!  Have  some  ale — have  some  ale,  and  tell  me  all  you 
have  heard  about  it.” 

“  Can’t,  missus,”  said  Bill,  and  off  he  rode. 

Every  word  of  this  conversation  had  reached  the  ears  of  Luke ;  and  when  the 
name  of  Sir  James  Armitage  was  mentioned  by  the  post-boy,  Luke  gave  such 
a  start,  that  if  Mr.  Bradshaw  had  only  been  there  and  seen  him,  he  must 
there  and  then  have  taken  him  up  on  suspicion  at  once. 

The  newspaper,  damp  from  the  press,  and  with  the  words  “  Second  Edi¬ 
tion”  upon  its  uppermost  page,  lay  on  the  door-step,  so  Luke  lifted  it  up,  say¬ 
ing  to  the  landlady. 

“  Shall  I  step  in,  and  read  it  to  you,  ma’am  ?” 

“  If  so  be  you  will  be  so  good,  sir.  Oh,  dear  me,  what  we  is  a  forced  to 
hear  in  the  world !  The  idea,  now,  of  Sir  James  Armitage  as  was,  to  look  at  and 
to  hear  him  speak,  as  nice  a  sort  of  gentleman  as  you  would  wish  to  see  on  a 
summer’s  day,  giving  his  mind  to  murdering,  and  to  being  hung !  Well — well, 
the  more  we  live  the  older  we  get,  and  the  more  we  learn.” 

With  this  axiom,  and  these  remarks  upon  the  frailty,  generally  speaking, 
of  human  nature,  the  landlady  stepped  into  the  bar-parlor,  followed  by  Luke, 
who  thought  that  the  shortest  way  of  getting  at  the  news  in  the  St.  James’s 
Chronicle  was  to  undertake  to  read  it  to  her. 

The  second  edition  of  the  paper  appeared  to  have  been  published  solely 
with  the  view  of  gratifying  the  public  with  the  details  of  the  story  that  the 
post  boy  had  hinted,  concerning  Sir  James  Armitage ;  and  with  considerable 
interest  and  some  agitation  of  manner,  Luke  read  to  the  landlady  as  follows— 

“Second  Edition. — Examination  of  Siit  James  Armitage  upon  a  charge 
OF  Wilful  Murder.— This  morning,  at  about  twelve  o’clock,  a  scene  of  great  ex¬ 
citement  was  presented  at  the  court  of  Mr.  Justice  Freeman,  in  Westminster, 
by  Sir  James  Armitage  being  brought  up  in  custody  of  a  ’couple  of  officers 
upon  a  charge  of  so  serious  a  character,  that,  if  unsupported  by  the  most  coiv 
elusive  testimony,  it  will  be  difficult  to  give  credence  to  it. 

“  It  appears  that  the  domestic  circumstances,  of  Sir  James  who  is  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  great  property  and  influence,  have  been  for  some  time  understood 
to  be  rather  unfortunate.  Circumstances  of  a  strange  nature  have  been 
whispered  concerning  Lady  Armitage,  who  it  is  understood  has  left  the  country 
for  some  years. 

“Sir  James  Armitage  himself  resided  in  Iiis  town  mansion  abutting  upon 
Hyde  Park,  with  his  young  daughter,  the  Lady  Agnes  i  and  that  charge 
against  him  arose  out  of  the  sudden  and  mysterious  disappearance  of  the 
child. 
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“Upon  Sir  James  being  placed  at  the  bar,  he  looked  about  him  wth  a  wild 
and  disordered  air,  upon  which  Mr.  Freeman  inquired  what  was  the  charge 
against  him,  and  Captain  Green,  the  experienced  officer,  stepped  forward  and 
stated  it. 

“  Captain  Green. — Your  worship,  I  receive  a  note,  which  I  now  hand  to 
your  worship,  and  which  induced  me  to  call  upon  Sir  James  Armitage,  and 
ultimately  take  him  into  custody 

“  Magistrate. — Is  this  the  note  ?  • 

“  Captain  Green — It  is  your  worship. 

“  Magistrate-Then  I  will  read  it  openly. 

“  The  worthy  magistrate  then  read  as  follows— 

“To  Captain  Green. 

•  “Sir, — Circumstances,  which  it  is  needless  for  me  to  detail  to  you,  inas 
much  as  they  have  nothing  special  to  do  with  the  object  for  which  this  letter 
is  written,  induce  me  to  make  a  communication  to  you,  in  your  official  capaci¬ 
ty,  of  importance. 

“  ‘  Sir  James  Armitage,  residing  at  Armitage  House,  Hyde  Park,  after  for 
some  years  living  separated  from  his  wife,  and  residing  with  his  only  child, 
Lady  Agnes,  was  seen  by  persons,  who  unfortunately  cannot  come  forward 
to  state  as  much  just  at  present,  leaving  his  home  at  night,  yesterday,  the  15th 
instant,  with  something  carefully  wrapped  in  a  cloak  or  shawl.  He  hired  a 
hackney-coach  in  Piccadilly,  and  was  then  lost  sight  of. 

“  ‘  Coeval  with  this  affair  it  appears  that  the  child  has  disappeared.  It  will 
be  for  you  to  draw  what  conclusion  your  experience  may  suggest  regarding 
this  circumstance,  and  so  it  is  left  in  your  hands.  It  is  possible  that  Sir  James 
had  some  doubts  as  to  the  begetting  of  his  child. 

“  ‘  I  am  loth  to  trouble  you  about  this,  but  still  if  it  advances  the  sacred 
cause  of  public  justice,  I  shall  feel  that  I  have  not  written  in  vain,  and  am, 

“‘Yours  sincerely, 

'  “  ‘  A  Friend.” 

“When  the  worthy  magistrate  had  finished  reading  the  letter,  a  great  and 
startling  sensation  pervaded  the  court,  and  the  accused  looked  about  him  with 
an  air  of  the  most  fearful  suspense. 

“Magistrate. — What  did  you  do.  Captain  Green,  upon  receipt  of  the  letter  ? 

“Captain  Green. — I  thought  I  had  better  call  upon  Sir  James  himself,  and 
show  it  to  him  at  once. 

“  Magistrate. — did  you  do  so  ? 

“  Captain  Green. — I  did,  when  he  told  me  that  he  was  distracted  by  the 
loss  of  his  child,  who  had  mysteriously  disappeared — that  he  had  no  doubt 
at  all  of  her  legitimacy,  and  that  he  would  give  a  reward  of  one  thousand 
pounds  for  her  recovery.  I  questioned  him  as  to  whether  he  had  been  out 
during  the  preceding  night,  when  he  refused  to  answer  me,  upon  which  I 
took  him  into  custody. 

“  Magistrate. — Upon  what  charge  ? 

“  Captain  Green. — Suspicion  of  murder. 

“Magistiate. — I  am  afraid  you  have  been  hasty.  Captain  Green.  What 
have  you  to  say  to  this.  Sir  James  Armitage  ?  Of  course  you  can  say  what 
you  please,  or  nothing ;  but  whatever  you  do  say  will  be  taken  down. 

“Sir  James  Armitage. — Give  me  back  my  child,  and  take  all  I  am  worth  [ 
Oh,  God  take  all  the  useless  dross  that  others  envy  me  for,  and  leave  me  poor 
and  houseless  ;  but  give  me  back  my  child !  I  implore  you  to  let  me  have 
her  once  again.  My  Agnes !  my  Agnes  1  Why  have  you  snatched  her  from 
me?  I  left  her  calm  and  happy,  and  now  where  is  she?  I  came  out  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  and  I  did  not  return  till  morning.  I  was  asked  to  go  to  a 
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lane  in  the  country  near  to  Brentford  to  meet  some  one,  but  no  one  came,  and 
now  I  feel  as  if  my  reason  were  goin;^  from  mo  ;  and  if  I  do  not  see  my  Agnes 
before  the  setting  of  another  sun,  I  shall  go  mad  I” 


1  CHAPTER  XL 

CLAUDE  AND  MAY  AND  LUKE  HOLD  A  CONSULTATION  REGARDING  SIR  JAMES 

4  ARMITAGE. 

All  the  time  that  Luke  was  reading  these  words  from  the  St  James’s 
Chronicle,  the  landlady  fixed  upon  him  the  most  earnest  gaze ;  and  as  people 
who  are  not  very  much  versed  in  society  are  apt  to  do,  she  every  now  and 
then  kept  saying — 

“  Ah  ! — yes.  Oh,  gracious !  Dear  me  1”  and  the  like  expressions. 

As  for  Luke,  he  was  so  deeply  interested,  and  by  the  time  he  got  to  the 
point  at  which  the  last  chapter  concluded,  he  quite  forgot  the  landlady  and  tho 
public-house,  and  his  own  dangerous  position,  and  cried  out — 

“.The  mystery,  then,  is  solved,  and  the  guilty  will  yet  be  brought  to  jus¬ 
tice.  The  horrible  secrets  of  the  deserted  mansion  will  be  dragged  forth  to 
the  light  of  day,  and  at  length  murder  will  out!” 

“Oh,  lor!”  cried  the  landlady,  “you  don’t  say  so?” 

“I  do — I  do.  The  mangled  remains  of  the  innocent  and  the  true  cry  aloud 
for  vengeance  upon  the  murderers.” 

“  Mercy  on  us !  what  do  you  mean  ?” 

“  Mean  ?  What  can  I  mean?” 

“  Murder !” 

“Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean.” 

“  Help  !  help  !” 

“Yes;  there  will  be  help  for  those  who  are  wrongfully  accused.  I  swtar 
it.  Even  I  will  stand  forward  and  refute  villany.” 

“Fire!  murder!”  cried  the  landlady,  as  now,  thoroughly  armed  by  Luke’s 
wild  manner,  she  rang  the  nearest  bell  to  her  hand  with  extreme  violence, 
and  in  a  few  moments  all  the  servants  of  the  establishment  within  hearing  of 
the  sound  came  rushing  to  the  spot. 

“  What’s  the  matter  ?  What  is  it  ?”  cried  everybody. 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  said  the  landlady,  “but  I  am  all  of  a  faint,  and  I  can’t 
tell  what  he  ireans.” 

“This  man,  mum?”  said  the  ostler. 

“  Yes — yes,  that’s  the  man.” 

“  AYhy,  ycu  wretch,  what  have  you  been  and  done  to  frighten  our  missus  in 
such  a  way  ?” 

‘  Nothing  said  Luke,  who  had  now  recovered  his  equanimity,  and  saw  what 
a  ridiculous  figure  he  must  have  cut  “It  is  nothing,  I  assure  you;  but  I 
was  so  excited  by  reading  the  newspaper,  that  I  daresay  I  said  some  strange 
things.  The  fictis,  that  Sir  Armitage,  whom  you  all  know _ ” 

“  Yes— yes.” 

“  Has  been  taken  up  for  murder !” 

“  Murder  ?” 

“Yes;  the  murder  of  his  iitllc  daughter  Agnes.” 

There  was  a  look  of  blank  c^smay  in  tho  faces  of  tho  throng  of  domestics  as 
Luke  spoke.  ° 

But  it  is  not  true,  added ^Luke.  “  He  is  innocent  of  any  such  deed,  I  as“ 
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sure  you  all  of  that  fact,  in  the  face  of  Heaven  ;  and  let  them  say  what  they 
may  against  him,  or  swear  what  they  may,  I,  even  I,  can  and  will  save  him. 
Get  me  my  horse,  and  I  will  be  off  at  once. 

Luke  strode  to  the  door. 

“  Stop,  oh,  stop !”  cried  the  landlady. 

“  No — no,  I  cannot.” 

Yes,  but  I  want  to  hear  more  about  it.  Stay  to  lunch — stay  to  dinner.  I 
want  to  talk  about  it.  Stay  to  tea — stay  all  night  Oh,  gracious !  he  has  gone 
off  at  a  wild  gallop,  and  he’s  took  the  newspaper  with  him;” 

This  was  true.  Luke  had  made  his  way  to  the  door  of  the  inn,  and  despite 
the  extensive  accommodation  the  landlady  offered  him,  he  mounted  his  horse 
and  rode  off,  carrying  the  newspaper  with  him,  to.  the  great  chagrin  of  the 
whole  party  at  the  inn,  who  were  so  bewildered  they  could  hardly  in  a  little 
time  believe  that  such  a  visitor  had  been  there  at  all,  or  that  any  newspaper 
had  arrived  with  any  such  strange  and  exciting  intelligence  as  the  charge  of 
murder  against  Sir  James  Arrnitage.  • 

But  meanwhile  the  report  in  the  St.  James’s  Chronicle  had  had  the  effect, 
although  he  had  not  finished  the  reading  of  it,  of  opening  the  eyes  of  Luke  to 
much  that  was  mysterious  in  the  affairs  of  the  deserted  mansion. 

To  his  apprehension.  Sir  James  Arrnitage  was  an  innocent  man,  and  was 
being  made  the  dupe  and  victim  of  others ;  but  of  course  that  was  but  an 
opinion,  and  it  wanted  verification  to  a  certain  extent. 

We  are  bound  to  say,  though,  that  such  an  opinion,  under  all  the  circum¬ 
stances,  was  the  most  rational  one  that  could  be  arrived  at. 

The  object  of  Luke  was  now  to  get  back  with  all  possible  speed  to  his  friends 
at  the  deserted  mansion  ;  so  he  did  not  spare  his  horse  for  the  short  distance 
it  had  to  go,  and  he  soon  reached  the  place. 

Tying  his  horse  to  a  gate-post,  Luke  made  his  way  through  the  lawn  to¬ 
wards  the  mansion ;  and  as  he  did  so,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Claude 
Duval  at  one  of  the  windows. 

Duval  waved  his  hand  to  him,  and  Luke  smiled  and  nodded  his  head  in  a 
way  that  no  doubt  led  Duval  to  the  conclusion  that  he  brought  important  in¬ 
telligence. 

Claude  met  mm  at  the  door  of  the  old  place,  and  the  first  words  he  said  to 
him  were — 

“  Luke,  I  am  confident  you  have  made  some  discovery.” 

“  I  hav-e,”  said  Luke. 

“  Ah,  your  face  sufficiently  betrayed  that  fact” 

“Is  May  well,  and  little  Agnes?” 

“  Quite.” 

“Then  you  can  stay  here  and  read  this  report  in  the  St  James  Chronicle 
alone  and  make  up  your  mind  to  some  extent  about  it  before  committing  it 
to  May.  Read  it  attentively.  It  is  not  long,  and  it  will  well  repay  your  pe¬ 
rusal.” 

The  manner  of  Luke  was  so  agitated  as  he  placed  the  paper  in  the  hands  of 
Claude  Duval,  that  the  latter  made  no  doubt  in  the  world  but  that  it  was  some¬ 
thing  referring  to  him  personally. 

“Never  heed  it,  Luke,”  he  said.  “  We  know  that  the  most  our  foes  can  do 
is  to  try  to  catch  us,  and  fail.” 

“  It  is  not  about  us.” 

“Indeed?” 

“No  not  in  any  way  or  shape,  except  so  far  as  it  may  greatly  and  person¬ 
ally  concern  us  in  its  consequences;  but  read,  and  you  will  know  all.” 

Upon  this,  Claud©  read  the  report  of  the  examination  of  Sir  James  Armi- 
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age,  as  the  reaaer  nas  already  seen  it,  with  the  addition  that  the  magistrate, 
not  seeing  his  way  very  clcaily  in  the  matter,  remanded  the  case  until  that 
day  week. 

■  “There,”  said  Luke,  when  Claude  had  made  an  end  of  his  reading,  “what 
say  you  to  that,  Duval.” 

“  Why,  it  is  wonderful.  What  can  I  say  to  it?  What  on  earth,  Luke  am 
I  to  think  of  it  ?  I  am  all  amazement  about  it  Uave  you  come  to  any 
opinion  ?” 

“I  have.” 

“  x\nd  what  is  it  ?” 

“Just  that  Sir  James  Armitage  is  innocent,  and  that  he  is  the  victim  of 
some  awful  and  vile  conspiracy  against  his  life.” 

“  And  the  life  of  his  child  ?” 

“  Even  so.” 

“Upon  my  life,  Luke,  something  tells  me  that  you  are  right;  but  if  in¬ 
deed  and  in  truth  this  be  so,  why,  it  seems  that  we  are  just  in  a  position  to 
defeat  his  foes,  and  to  save  him,  as  we  have  saved  the  little  Agnes.” 

“We  are  in  just  that  position,  Claude;  but - ” 

“  But,  say  you  ?  Oh,  Luke,  do  you  think  for  a  moment  of  hesitating?” 

“  I  was  going  to  say,  Claude,  that  we  of  all  people  in  the  world  are  so  cruelly 
situated,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  us  te  interfere  in  the  matter.” 

“But  we- cannot,  we  must  not  let  the  innocent  perish.” 

“  No !  And  yet  how  can  it  be  done  ?” 

“  What  is  all  this  about  the  innocent  perishing  ?”  said  May,  who  at  this 
moment  laid  her  hand  upon  Duval’s  arm. 

“  Oh,  May,”  said  Claude,  “you  come  in  good  time.  But  where  is  xVgnes  ?” 

“  Playing  in  the  hall  with  a  ball.” 

“  Then  listen  while  I  read  to  you  a  paragraph  or  two  in  this  paper.” 

May  did  listen,  and  that,  too,  with  the  most  breathless  attention,  while 
Claude  read  to  her  the  case  of  Sir  James  iVrmitage;  and  then  he  said — 

“  Now  what  is  your  opinion.  May,  of  all  this?” 

“That  he  is  innocent.”* 

“  Bravo  !”  said  Luke ;  “  that  is  just  what  I  say  about  the  affair.  May.” 

“  Oh,  I  cannot  doubt  it” 

“  Stop  a  bit,”  said  Claude.  “Mind  you,  I  think  he  is  innocent,  and  I  hope 
he  is,  too;  but  it  is  necessary  that  in  this  matter  we  should  be  very  cautious. 
You  see,  that  he  owns  to  being  out  during  the  night,  but  will  not  say  where  he 
went  to.  Now,  it  is  possible  he  might  have  come  here.” 

“  Oh,  no.  Claude,  Claude,  surely  you  quite  forget  all  that  happened  when 
we  actually  saw  the  men  place  the  little  one  in  the  ice-house.” 

“  No— no;  I  don’t  forget.  But  it  behoves  us  to  be  very  cautious,  indead, 
May,  in  this  affair.” 

“  What  do  you  propose  Luke,”  said  May. 

“  That  we  all  go  to  London  at  once,”  said  Luke,  “  taking  x\gnes  with  us 
and  that  we  chance  what  may  happen  in  the  matter  when  there  •  for  one  thing 
is  certain,  that  sooner  or  later  we  shall  have  to  state  all  that  we  know,  let  it 
be  for  or  against  Sir  James  Armitage.” 

“  Did  3"ou  get  a  chaise  ?” 

“  Egad !  no.  After  getting  possession  of  this  newspaper,  I  really  forget  all 
about  everything  else.  But  what  hinders  us  from  hiking  our  horses  and 
riding  a  mile  or  two,  and  then  putting  them  up  somewhere,  alid  hiring  a  chaise 
to  go  the  rest  of  the  di-;tance?”  ’  ° 

“  To  London  again  ?”  said  Claude  Duval,  with  a  shudder. 

“  You  do  not  approve  of  this  plan?’! 

“  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  approve  of  it,  just  because  I  cannot  suggest  any  better 
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one;  but  yet  I  would  fain  not  go  to  London  in  such  a  way.  If  this  house 
were  not  so  full  of  terrors  for  you,  May,  I  would  stay  here  for  a  little  time 
until  we  had  more  information  to  go  upon  ;  and  Luke  perhaps  would  not  mind 
going  to  London  in  search  of  that  information,  or  I  myself  could  go  dis¬ 
guised.” 

“  Oh,  no — no !”  said  May,  clinging  to  Claude. 

“Then  I  will  go,”  said  Luke. 

“No  !”  exclaimed  May  ;  “  I  object  to  the  plan.  Even  independent  of  what 
dread  I  might  have  of  the  clanger  Cbude  might  run  in  London,  I  do  not  wish 
you,  Luke,  to  incur  risks  from  which  I  would  save  Claude  and  myself.” 

“Oh,  don’t  think  of  that.  You  should  recollect  that  I  am  not  so  serious  a 
person  in  the  eye  of  the  law  as  Claude  Duval.” 

“  But  May,”  interposed  Claude  “  do  you  for  go  your  objection  to  stay  in  this 
house  V” 

“I  do.” 

“Then  my  mind  is  somewhat  revealed  ;  for,  to  tell  the  trutn,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  this  is  for  the  present  the  very  safest  place  for  you,  as  well  as 
for  Agnes.” 

“Then  let  it  be  settled,”  said  Luke,  “  that  I  go.  I  ask  it  as  a  favour.” 

“Go,  then.” 

“When  in  London,”  added  Luke,  “I,  of  course,  can  place  myself  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  those  who  will  be  able  to  give  me  every  possible  information  regard¬ 
ing  what  is  going  on  in  the  case  of  Sir  James  Armitnge  ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  I  may  find  some  means  of  seeing  Sir  James  himself.” 

“  Be  it  so,”  said  May. 

This  was  all  arranged,  then,  without  any  further  trouble;  and  from  the  cloth¬ 
ing  that  was  found  in  abundance  in  the  mansion,  Luke  managed  so  to  disguise 
himself  that  at  the  first  glance  neither  Claude  nor  May,  although  they,  of 
course,  were  so  familiar  with  their  looks,  could  possibly  have  known  him. 

Before  he  started,  though.  May  and  Claude  took  him  into  a  room  which 
they  had  found  out  upon  the  ground-floor  while  he  was  away,  and  Claude 
said  to  him — 

“I  want  you  to  look  at  a  portrait  which  is  here,  Luke,  and  to  tell  us  candid¬ 
ly  whether  it  strikes  you  as  being  at  all  like  any  one  whom  you  may  have  seen 
before.” 

The  half  of  one  of  the  shutters  of  this  room  was  opened  by  Duval,  and  a 
stream  of  light  fell  upon  a  very  finely  executed  portrait  that  hung  upon  the 
wall.  The  moment  Luke’s  eye  encountered  the  portrait,  he  exclaimed — 

“You  can  have  no  sort  of  doubt  of  what  my  answer  must  be  to  the  question 
you  have  put  to  me.  This  is  the  portrait  of  her  whose  sad  remains  we  saw  in 
the  beJ-chanibcr  beneath  the  bed  and  its  clothing.” 

“It  is  so,”  said  Claude. 

“I  am  certain  it  is,”  said  May,  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  the  presence  of  the 
portrait  were  a  something  to  reverence.  “  How  its  eyes  follow  us,  Claude.” 

“You  are  deceived,  ^lay,  by  a  very  common  effect  of  portrait  painling,”  said 
Claude.  “  You  will  find  that  the  eyes  of  most  portraits,  being  painted  to  look 
at  the  spectator,  will  appear  to  follow  him  about  the  room.  But  now,  Luke, 
if  you  arc  ready  to  go,  we  have  only  to  wish  you  good  speed.” 

Luke,  in  another  five  minutes,  was  on  horseback  again,  and  on  his  route  to 
London. 

There  was  something  dull  and  solemn  about  the  old  mansion  now  that 
Claude,  May,  and  little  Agnes  were  in  it  alone.  They  had  the  conv’etion, 
too,  that  such  dismal  objects  as  the  dead  bodies  were  to  be  found  in  the  sleep¬ 
ing  chamber  on  the  first  floor;  and  after  a  time  Claude  said — 

May,  I  will  take  possession  for  )  ou  of  some  other  suit  of  rooms  than  those 
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which  you  occupied  last  night.  You  shall  not  have  that  panel  in  the  wall  to 
turn  your  ej’es  to  when  you  think  of  it.  Come,  we  will  go  in  quest  of  some 
other  room,  wliich,  at  all  events,  to  u.s,  will  not  convey  wit.i  it  suc.i  truly  fear¬ 
ful  recollections.  Let  us  take  little  Agnes,  with  us.  Come,  Agues,  leave 
your  ball,  and  walk  with  us.” 


CHAPTER  VIIL  ' 

CJLAUDE  DUVAL  SAVES  THE  LIFE  OF  BIIADSIIAW,  THE  POLICE  OFFICER, 

Little  Agnes  willingly  took  the  hand  of  Claude  Duval,  an  1  su.Terc'l  him  to 
Head  her  along  with  himself  and  May,  in  search  of  other  rooms  in  the  house. 

They  soon  found  a  pretty  apartment,  at  one  end  of  which  tliere  appeared  to 
have  been  an  enclosed  space  for  keeping  birds.  This  apartment  looked  into  a 
flower  garden,  which,  even  in  its  present  neglected  state,  was  most  charming; 
and  when  Claude  Duval,  in  defiance  of  legions  of  spiders’  webs,  opened  a  lat¬ 
ticed  window,  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers  came  into  the  room  mo.4  sweetly, 

“  It  will  be  quite  easy  for  us,”  said  Claude,  “  to  light  a  fire  for  3’’ou  here, 
May,  and  to  bring  into  this  room  some  of  the  sleeping  accommodations  of  the 
rooms  up  stairs,  and  so,  together  with  what  furniture  is  already  here,  it  will 
be  quite  comfortable.” 

May  laid  her  hand  suddenly  upon  Claude’s  arm,  and  drdw  him  back  from 
the  latticed  window,  while  with  the  other  hand  she  suddenly  closed  it. 

“Hush? — oh,  hush!” 

“  What  is  it? — what  is  the  matter.  May  ?” 

“  Look — look  1” 

Claude  placed  his  eyes  close  to  the  window,  and  through  the  interstices  left 
by  the  leaves  of  a  vine  that  grew  m  luxuriance  without,  he  saw  a  small  portion 
of  a  lawn  just  beyond  the  flower  garden,  and  standing  upon  that  portion  of 
grass  was  a  horseman  with  a  riding  whip  in  liis  hand,  with  the  handle  of 
which  he  was  pointing  to  the  house. 

“  Who  is  that?”  whispered  May. 

“Hush!  Wait  a  moment.” 

Little  Agnes  seeing  that  alarm  was  upon  the  face  of  May,  began  to  cry; 
but  May  coaxed  her  to  silenca 

In  the  course  of  about  half  a  minute,  two  other  mounted  men  joined  the  one 
who  was  pointing  to  the  house,  and  then  another,  so  that  there  were  four  of 
them  in  all,  and  they  be  their  gestures  were  evidently  speaking  about  the  place. 

“Claude,”  said  May,  “I  know  two  of  them  now.” 

“So  do  I.” 

“They  are  the  same  who  brought  the  little  Agnes  here,  and  placed  her  in 
the  ice-house.” 

“lam  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,  Ma^q  for  it  confirms  me  in  what  I  thought 
myself  upon  the  subject” 

“  Then  all  those  men  are  the  foes  of  Agnes !” 

“Yes;  and  of  her  father,  I  think.” 

“Oh,  Claude,  I  would  that  Luke  were  with  us  now!  It  was  a  wild  and 
foolish  thing  to  let  him  go  from  us.  What  shall  we  do ?” 

“ I>e  quiet,  May,  and  all  will  be  well,  llave^mu  lost  fiiith  in  me?  Or  are 
you  no  longer  the  courageous  girl  you  once  were  ?  Is  it  possible  you  can  have 
any  doubts  of  your  safety  under  any  circumstances  while  you  are  with  mo?” 

“Oh,  Claude,  this  is  cruel !” 

“  How  so  ?” 

“Because  I  did  not  give  one  thought  to  myself.” 
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Claud  Duval  pressed  her  hand  in  his  for  a  moment,  and  looked  lovingly  and 
confidingly  in  her  face,  and  then  he  said — 

“  Leave  all  to  me,  and  fear  nothing.  Keep  the  child  quiet.’’ 

A  feeling  of  joy  crept  over  the  heart  of  May,  and  she  whispered  to  little 
Agnes  not  to  speak  or  to  move. 

The  child  obeyed  her. 

The  attention  of  Claude  Duval  was  now  concentrated  upon  the  four  men 
who  had  in  so  mysterious  a  manner  assembled  upon  the  little  bit  of  lawn. 
The  distance  was  not  so  great  as  to  prevent  him  from  seeing  them  well ;  but 
it  unfortunately  was  too  great  for  him  to  detect  individual  features.  But  he 
and  May  was  not  for  long  without  a  good  and  suflScient  opportunity  of  com¬ 
ing  to  some  correct  conclusion  regarding  those  men. 

Suddenly  they  all  moved  away  from  the  spot. 

‘‘  They  are  gone,”  said  Claude,  “  I  must  follow.” 

“Oh,  no— no!  Hush!” 

“Now,”  said  Claude,  as  he  cautiously  opened  the  window,  and  by  the  aid 
of  a  chair  sprang  out  of  it,  “all  you  have  to  do.  May,  is  to  be  quite  quiet  till  I 
come  back;  but  if  any  urgent  chance  should  induce  you  to  intercourse  with 
me,  you  may  depend  that  the  discharge  of  one  of  your  pistols  in  this  place  will 
quickly  enough  reach  my  ears.” 

“Yes — yes.  Heaven  protect  you!”  said  May. 

In  another  moment  Claude  was  gone. 

The  necessity  of  following  up  the  track  of  the  four  men  in  order  to  discover 
what  on  earth  they  were  about  was  so  evident  to  Claude,  that  he  would  not 
have  foregone  doing  so  on  any  acconnt ;  so  he  crept  after  them. 

As  the  men  were  mounted,  it  was  to  be  presumed  that  their  horses’  feet 
would  make  quite  sound  enough  to  drown  the  steps  of  Claude  Duval,  if  he 
had  not  been  so  careful  as  to  make  them  fall  as  lightly  as  possible  upon  the 
grass. 

After  proceeding  rapidly,  indeed,  he  went  almost  at  a  run,  for  about  fifty 
yards,  Claude  got  to  an  angle  of  the  house,  and  by  peeping  round  it  under 
cover  of  some  very  luxuriant  ivy,  he  saw  that  he  was  very  close  to  the  four 
men.  ' 

The  one  who  on  the  previous  occasion  had  ridden  a  bay  horse,  and  who  had 
evidently  been  thf*.  employer  of  the  others,  had  dismounted,  and  was  trying 
with  a  key  that  he  had  to  open  one  of  the  doors  of  the  house. 

The  others  were  watching  his  progress. 

“  Is  it  the  right  key  ?” 

“Oh,  )  es,  yes.” 

“Well,  I  suppose,  then,  it  is  the  rust  in  the  lock.  Why,  to  make  a  profes¬ 
sional  joke,  I  should  say  that  that  lock  is  about  as  difficult  to  turn  as  it  is  to 
get  on  in  a  suit  in  chancery.  ^  Ha  !  ha  !” 

°  “Hang  your  professional  jokes,”  said  the  other.  “I  don’t  want  to  hear 
any  of  them.  There,  the  door  is  open  now.” 

“So  be  it.” 

The  other  two  men,  who  evidently  were  quite  subordinates  looked  at  each 
other  and  laughed  ;  but  said  nothing. 

“Now  Mr.  Bramble,”  said  he  who  had  opened  the  door,  “the  best  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  dismount,  and  you,  both  of  you,  likewise.  Tou  can  easily  be 
able  to  tie  up  the  horses  somewhere  hereabouts,  and  I  don’t  think  we  need  be 
above  an  hour  in  the  house  altogether.” 

“But  shall  we  find  what  we  come  for?”  said  one  of  the  men  in  a  sulky  tone 

of  voice.  ,  ,  ,  . 

“  Silence !  How  dare  you  doubt  it  ?” 

“Oh  well  Mr.  Jakes,  there  is  no  use  getting  into  a  passion  about  it  It 
seems  to  me’that  we  are  all  in  the  same  boat” 
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“  If  you  don’t  be  quiet,  I  will  tal^e  good^  care  that  you  are  soon  out  of  it,  my 
friend.  Who  are  you,  that  you  dare  assume  such  a  familiar  air  to  me?  I  pay 
you  for  your  services,  and'that  is  enough.” 

“  Come — come,”  said  the  man  who  had  been  addressed  as  Bramble,  “Tam, 
as  a  professional  man,  averse  to  any  quarrelling,  by  which  it  is  plain  to  see  I 
shall  get  nothing.” 

“  I  don’t  want  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Jakes.” 

“  Then  be  quiet,  my  friend.  As  a  professional  man,  I  advise  you  to  De  quiet. 
You  have  done  a  little  piece  of  work  along  with  you  friend  with  the  defective 
eyes  for  Mr.  John  Armitage,  and  you  bother  and  press  him  for  the  money. 
Well,  he  tells  you  that  if  you  come  here  with  him  he  will  find  it  for  you  here, 
and  he  likewise  makes  you  the  handsome  offer  that  you  may  load  yourselves 
with  what  you  please  out  of  the  house  in  a  moderate  way ;  so,  for  the  love  of 
peace,  pray  be  quiet.” 

“You  are  a  sensible  man,  Mr.  Bramble,”  said  the  other,  who  had  not  as  yet 
spoke. 

“  Sir,  I  thank  you  for  the  compliment,  which,  as  a  professional  man,  I  beg 
to  assure  3mu  I  duly  appreciate.” 

“Oh,  stuff!”  said  Sir  John  Armitage,  for  that,  after  all,  appeared  to  be  the 
name  of  the  man  who  had  on  the  previous  occasion  ridden  the  bay  horse,  and 
who  was  the  prime  mower  in  the  affair,  and  the  employer  of  all  the  others — 
“  oh,  stuff!  Don’t  be  talking  nonsense;  but  come  on.” 

The  whole  party  had  by  this  time  dismounted,  and  soon  they  tied  their 
horses  by  the  bridles  to  the  branches  of  some  alder  trees,  and  then  they  all 
followed  John  Armitage  into  the  mansion,  and  the  door  was  closed  behind  them 
by  that  latter  personage. 

Now,  certainly,  the  amount  of  information  that  Claude  Duval  had  achieved 
by  listening  to  these  men  was  not  very  great ;  but  still  it  was  something  for  he 
had  now  the  names  of  three  of  the  party,  and  he  had  had  such  a  good  look  at 
them  all,  that  there  was  no  question  but  he  would  be  able  to  identify  them  all 
again  quite  easily. 

After  a  moment’s  consideration,  during  which  he  did  think  of  going  after 
them  by  the  way  they  had  taken,  Claude  made  up  his  mind  to  go  back  to  May, 
and  so  by  the  room  where  she  and  the  little  Agnes  were  go  into  the  house 
and  find  out  by  listening  what  part  of  it  the  intruders  wore  particularly  at¬ 
tending  to. 


A  very  few  moments  sufficed  to  take  Claude  Duval  back  to  the  window  of 
the  room  in  which  he  had  left  May. 

The  delight  manifest  upon  the  countenance  of  May  at  seeing  him  was  so 
great  that  he  felt  a  pang  of  regret  for  having  left  her. 

“  All  is  well,  Ma^-,”  he  said,  as  he  cautiously  got  in  at  the  window— “all  is 
well.  I  have  heard  some  of  their  secrets.” 

“And  you  are  safe,  Claude?” 

“  Oh,  yes,  yes.  There  was  no  danger,  so  long  as  I  used  common  caution. 
I  suppose  that  you  have  been'  quiet  ?” 

“  Quite  so.” 

Claude  then  told  May  exactly  what  he  had  overheard  between  the  four 
rascals  who  had  gone  into  the  house,  and  at  its  conclusion  he  said— 

I  want  you  to  stay  here  again,  if  you  will,  while  I  go  in  search 

^  1  ^  take  you  with  me,  but  I  dread  to  take  Agnes  likewise  ;  sol 

think  you  will  have  to  stay  where  you  are.” 

Be  it  so  Claude.  I  will  be  ruled  by  your  bettor  judgement  in  all  things: 
but  you  will  come  back  to  me  as  soon  as  you  possibly  can  ?” 

“I  will”  ^ 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

MR.  BRADSHAW  SHOWS  HIMSELF  TO  BE  AN  ACTIVE  OFFICER. 

Notwithstanding  all  his  dislikes  to  leaving  May  alone  to  all  the  terrors,  real, 
imaginar}’’,  or  both,  that  might  beset  her  in  that  house,  Claude  felt  so  very 
strongly  the  desirableness  of  watching  the  four  rascals  who  were  in  it,  that  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  do  so. 

It  took  him  some  trouble  to  unlock  the  door  without  making  a  noise,  as  the 
lock  was  so  rusty,  and,  of  course,  he  could  not  tell  how  near  at  hand  the  four 
men  might  be ;  but  at  length  he  got  it  open,  and  went  out  and  listened  for 
awhile. 

All  was  still  in  the  house  for  a  few  moments — indeed  so  still  that  he  got 
doubtful  if  they  had  not  gone  again;  but  suddenly  the  slamming  of  a  door 
shut  in  a  distant  part  of  the  building  let  him  know  at  once  that  they  were 
within  it 

“Lock  the  door.  May,”  he  said,  “  and  do  not  open  it  to  any  one  until  you 
hear  my  voice  without” 

“  I  will  be  careful,  Claude.” 

Duval  lingered  to  hear  May  lock  the  door,  and  then  he  with  stealthy  steps 
crept  on  across  the  hall,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  grand  staircase  he  lingered  for 
a  few  moments  to  listen. 

It  was  some  time  before  any  other  sound  came  upon  his  ears,  and  he  was 
upon  the  point  of  making  up  his  mind  to  go  up  the  grand  staircase  and  listen 
in  the  corridor  above  it,  when  a  door  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall  suddenly 
opened. 

The  four  men  appeared  I 

Claude  had  just  time  to  shrink  back  beneath  a  column  that  was  there,  or  he 
must  have  been  seen. 

“This  wa3%  Bramble,”  said  the  man  who  had  been  named  John  Armitage. 
“  This  way,  if  you  please.  Follow  me.” 

The  tone  in  which  John  Armitage  spoke  was  so  very  different  from  that  he 
used  in  common,  that  Claude  Duval  was  quite  surprised  at  it ;  but  upon  a  lit¬ 
tle  reflection  he  could  only  come  to  one  conclusion  regarding  it,  and  that  was, 
that,  being  in  the  house  where  he  had  committed  great  crimes,  his  spirit  was 
subdued  by  fear. 

“You  are  quite  sure,”  said  Bramble,  “that  this  is  not  a  wild-goose  chase, 

Mr.  John  ?” 

“  Oh,  quite — quite.” 

“Well,  then,  all’s  right  Lead  on.  We  follow.” 

John  Armitage  went  up  the  grand  staircase  ;  but  it  was  quite  evident  that 
he  took  pains  not  to  be  above  one  step  in  advance  of  those  who  were  with  him, 
and  more  than  once  he  paused  as  if  to  listen. 

“  You  don’t  hear  anything  ?”  said  Bramble. 

“No — oh,  no!’* 

“  W  ell,  1  thought  you  did.” 

“What  should  i  hear?”  said  John  Armitage,  in  a  strange,  cracked  tone  of 
voice  and  looking  as  white  as  a  sheet  •  “What  should  I  hear  ?” 

“Oh,  1  don’t  know.” 

“  Yes  you  know  that  this  house  is  deserted — shut  up — completely  and  en¬ 
tirely  abandoned  to  the— the— dead !” 

It  was  quite  a  pdp,  as  though  he  were  swallowing  something  that  was 
specially  disagreeable  to  him,  that  John  Armitage  got  this  word,  “Dead,” 
uticred. 
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I  “  Oh,  yes,”  said  Bramble,  ‘‘  and  dead  men  tell  no  tales.” 

“Nor  dead  women,  either,”  said  one  of  the  men  who  followed. 

John  Armitage  shuddered. 

“  Hush !”  ho  said.  “  Don’t  let  us  talk  in  this  kind  of  way.  It  is  much — 
very  much  better  not.” 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
more  they  were  out  of  sight,  and  out  of  hearing  of  Claude  Duval.  Then  it 
was  that,  in  his  anxiety  to  know  where  they  went,  and,  if  possible,  to  hear 
what  they  said,  Claude  make  up  his  mind,  despite  all  risks,  to  follow,  and  he 
bounded  up  the  stairs  with  alight,  elastic  tread. 

Upon  reaching  the  long  corridor  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  he  could  see  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  four  men,  nor  could  he  hear  any  sound  that  could  guide  him  to 
whereabouts  they  had  gone. 

“  They  are  in  some  room,”  thought  Claude,  “and  the  door  is  closed,  no 
doubt ;  but  I  will  not  be  baffled  even  by  that.” 

He  went  along  the  corridor,  and  placed  his  ears  against  every  door  to  listen 
as  he  so  went;  but  ho  heard  nothing  until  he  got  nearly  to  the  end  of  it,  and 
then,  just  as  he  was  placing  his  ear  co  a  door,  it  was  opened. 

As  the  door  opened  outside,  it  all  but  pushed  Claude  Duval  in  the  face,  and 
his  only  course  was  to  yield  to  it,  which  he  did,  and  as  it  was  opened  wide,  it 
jammed  him  up  between  it  and  the  wall. 

“I  tell  you  it  is  all  fancy,”  said  the  voice  of  Bramble.  “Look  out  The 
corridor  is  as  still  and  silent  as  the  grave.” 

“Yes,”  said  John  Armitage,  “I  suppose  it  was  fancy:  but — but——* 

“  But  what  T* 

“  I  really  thought  I  heard  a  footstep.*^ 

“  Oh,  nonsense ;  if  you  give  way  to  such  idle  fears,  you  will  never  get 
through  what  we  have  to  do  here.  Why,  the  house  is  all  our  own,  and,  for 
my  part,  I  don’t  see  the  necessity  for  the  slighest  caution.” 

“  Well — well,  come  along.  This  is  the  way — come  along.” 

Bramble  let  go  the  door,  and  it  swung  lazily  shut,  but  did  not  quite  close, 
so  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  seeing  through  the  little  chink  that  was 
left.  Nothing  could  very  well  be  more  favourable  to  Claude  Duval  than  this 
state  of  things.  After  listening  for  a  few  seconds,  and  quite  distinctly  hearing 
the  footsteps  of  the  party  receding  as  they  went  out  of  the  room  immediately 
on  the  other  side  of  the  door  into  some  other  apartment  communicating  with 
it,  Claude  left  his  station  by  the  w  all  and  peeped  through  the  crevice  of  the 
door.  ^ 

The  room  was  a  handsome  one,  but  rather  small.  It  was  well  furnished, 
and  a  suit  of  plate  armour  hung  up  in  one  corner  of  it. 

To  push  the  door  open  sufficiently  wide  to  allow  him  to  enter  was  the  work 
of  a  moment,  and  then  he  felt  tliat  his  footsteps  upon  the  soft  Turkey  carpet 
that  w'as  upon  the  floor  was  perfectly  inaudible.  ^  ^ 

Still  aaude  Duval  could  not  but  feel  that,  situated  a*s  he  was,  with  such 
long  odds  against  him  as  four  men,  the  greatest  caution  upon  his  part  was  es¬ 
sentially  requisite,  and,  besides,  the  fact  was,  that  he  did  not  want  to  contest 
With  them  at  all. 

His  object  was  to  find  out  their  errand  there. 

A  door  in  the  opposite  wall,  but  a  little  to  the  right  of  him,  precisely  oppo-^ 
site  to  the  one  he  ^ad  entered  by,  let  him  see  at  once  the  route  that  the  four , 
men  had  taken.  Inat  door,  too,  was  a  little  way  open  *  I 

Very  cautiously  Claude  approached  this  last  named  door,  and  peeped  into' 
a  room  beyond  it  again.  ’  ^  ^ 

That  room  was  gorgeously  appointed  ;  but  no  living  soul  was  in  it.  The 
murmur  of  conversation,  though,  came  upon  the  ears  of  Claude,  and  he  made 
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up  his  mind  to  the  fact,  that  those  whom  he  sought  were  in  the  room  that  was 
immediately  beyond  that  one  again. 

Pursuing,  then,  the  same  course  he  had  done  before,  Duval  stepped  into 
this  second  room  ;  and  taking  but  a  glance  about  it,  he  saw  that  there  were 
very  massive  silken  and  worsted  curtains  at  the  windows,  and  that  the  room 
was  in  all  respects  of  a  par  with  the  outer  one  in  its  style  of  furnishing. 

Claude  did  not  doubt  but  that  he  was  in  a  suite  of  apartments,  which  were 
of  the  greatest  richness  in  the  whole  mansion. 

Little  time,  though,  had  he  for  reflection,  for  ihe  sound  of  voices  close  at 
hand  came  upon  his  ears,  and  he  felt  now  quite  certain  that  he  was  only 
separated  by  one  other  door  froir  those  he  sought. 

With  the  greatest  possible  caution,  Claude  was  approaching  that  door,  when 
he  heard  Bramble  say  rather  loudly — 

“  Come  into  the  next  room,  then,  and  break  it  open,  and  you  will  very  soon 
find  out  what  is  in  it.” 

“Very  well,”  said  John  Armitage. 

Such  important  words  were  far  from  being  lost  upon  Claude  Duval,  and  in 
an  instant  he  sprang  behind  one  of  the  massive  window  curtains,  and  felt  that 
if  no  one  thought  of  looking  there  he  was  safe  enough. 

In  another  moment  the  whole  four  of  them  came  into  the  room,  and  Claude, 
by  shifting  his  posiaon  a  little,  managed  to  find  a  little  opening  between  the 
edge  of  the  curtains  and  the  wall  of  the  room  by  the  side  of  the  window, 
through  which  he  could  see  all  that  was  taking  place. 

The  two  subordinate  ruffians  were  carrying  between  them  a  small  chest  of 
apparently  some  firm,  hard  wood,  heavily  clasped  and  clamped  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  with  iron. 

There  was  a  look  of  great  eagerness  upon  the  face  of  Bramble,  and  no  doubt 
his  cupidity  was  completely  awakened  by  the  probability  that  such  a  strong¬ 
hold  contained  money  or  money’s  worth. 

“Place  the  box  on  the  table,  my  good  friends,”  said  Bramble.  “Place  it 
here  upon  the  table,  if  you  please.” 

With  a  lumbering  sound  the  box  was  placed  upon  the  table. 

“Yes,”  said  John  Armitage,  as  if  communing  with  himself,  “he  wasalwa/s 
very  particular  about  that  box,  and  what  on  earth  can  it  contain  but 
treasure  ?” 

“  I  hope  you  are  right,”  said  Bramble, 

“  I  think  so.” 

“Well — well!  now  where  is  the  crowbar?” 

“Here,”  said  one  of  the  men. 

“  Give  it  to  me.” 

“  Oh,  you  had  better  let  Jem  and  me  do  this  little  job.  I  rather  think  we 
are  better  used  to  a  jemmy  than  you.” 

“  As  you  please.” 

“Oh,  we  know  all  about  it,  don’t  we,  Jem?” 

“Rather,  Bill,”  said  the  other,  with  a  chuckle. 

There  was  an  odious  kind  of  jocularity  about  the  manner  of  these  men  which 
to  Claude  Duval  was  specially  abhorrent,  and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that 
he  kept  himself  from  at  once  adopting  some  step  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  letting  them  know  that  they  were  far  from  being  alone. 

Claude  was  well  armed,  and  to  a  certainty,  from  the  advantageous  position 
in  which  he  was  behind  the  curtain,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  might  have 
succeeded,  had  he  so  pleased,  in  taking  the  lives  of  a  couple  of  them  before 
they  could  have  known  from  where  the  attack  come  ;  but,  after  all,  that  savour¬ 
ed  too  much  of  the  skill  and  tact  of  the  assassin  to  suit  Duvak 
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He  let  them  proceed  as  they  chose,  and  only  kept  both  eyes  and  ears  well 

open  to  their  proceedings.  i  r  u  • 

The  nieniwho  had  the  crowbar^  and  who- had  boasted  of  their  proficiency  at 
the  use  of  it,  did  not  say  more  than  theyi  were  warranted  in  saying  upon  that 
subject,  for  in  a  few  moments  the  box  was  burst  open  violently,  and  at  the 
complete  sacrifice  of  the  lid. 

■  “Here  you  are,-. Mr;  Bramble,”;  said  one  of  the  men*  **Iiere  is  the 
open.” 

•  “  All’s  right” 

“  But  I  see  nothing  but  papers  here.” 

“  Stand  back,’.’  said>Bramble.  “  I  will  soon  see  if  there  be  anything  else 
worth  the  taking  from  it” 

“  I  feel  quite  certain,” -said  John  Armitage,  that  money  or  money’s  worth 
sufficient  to  reward  you  all  will  be  found  in  this  box.” 

Several  bundles  ^f  papers  were  thrown  out  off  the  box  with  rapidity  on  to 
the  floor;  for  although  Mr.  Bramble,  the  attorney,  eyed  them  with  profession¬ 
al  liking,  as  they  v\’ore  evidently  of  a  legal  character,  yet  the  idea  of  finding 
money  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  was  so  delightful  to  him,*  that  he  could  think 
of  nothing  else. 

“  There  is  no  cash  here,”  he  said. 

‘‘Look  further,’’ said  John  Armitage.  ♦‘I  feel  certain,  from  the  care  that 
Sir  James  Armitage  always  took-  of  that  box,  that  it  contains  something  .of 
more  value  than  mere  family  papers.” 

“Ah  I  what  is  this?” 

’The  lawyer  brought  up  from  the  bottom  of' the  box  a  small  morocco  case, 
and  held  it  up  to  the  eyes  of  the  others. 

“  I  know  not,”  said  John  Armitage. 

“Jewels,  1  should  say.  Don't  you  think  this  looks  sometlimg  like  a  jewel 
case,  my  friends?” 

“  A  little,”  said  Bill. 

“  A  small  bit  that  way,”  grinned  the  other, 

“  Open  it  at  once,  Mr.  Bramble,'  cried  John*  Armitage.  “I  am  quite  as 
anxious  as  you  can  possibly  be  upon  this  matter,  I  assure  sou.” 

“  And  perhaps  a  little  more  so,”  said  the  lawyer,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  as 
he  unclasped  the  morocco  case,  and  flinging  the  top  of  it  open,' disclosed  to  the 
eyes  of  the  others  some  exceedingly 'brilliant  )ewels. 

There  was  a  pause  of  a  few  moments’  duration. 

“Will  those  content  you  all?”;  said  John  Annitage; 

“  Will  you  part  with  them  ?” 

“Yes,  if  they  will  convince  .you  of  the  sincerity  with  whidi  I  wish  to  pay 
you.” 

^  “Then  I  will  take  every  care  of  them,’'  said  Bramble,  he  placed  them  in 
his  pocket,'  with  a  nod  of  self-congratulation. 

“But,  I  say,’’  cried  Bill,  “  what  is  to  become  of. us  ?” 

“Ah,”  said  the! other,  “answer  that” 

“My  good  friends,’-  said  Bramble,  “if  you  will  call  at  my  office  in  Gray’s 

Inn  at  one  o  clock  to-morrow,  [  promise  you  that  you  will  have  no  occasion  to 
repent  my  taking  possession  of  them.” 

Bangl  bangl  came  two  rather  fierce  knocks  at  the  outer  door  of  the  old 
mansion  at  this  moment,  and  Mr.  Bramble  gave  a  very  great  start  of  alarm. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL  «  • 

■  )  i 

BRADSHAW,  THE  OFFICER,  TAKES  ^REFUGE  IN  THE  WORST  POSSIBLE  PLACE  HE 
,  -  •  COULD  FIND,'  ' 

•  '  ^  ■)  J  ,  ‘  -  i  ■  i  <  •: 

If  the  two  knocks  that  came  so  very  unexpectedly,  at  the  door  of  the  mansion 
had  the  effect  of  startling  John  Armitage  and  his  guilty  companions,  they  cer¬ 
tainly  had  the  same  effect  upon  Claude  Duval. 

Indeed  so  entirely  unexpected  was  the  sound,  or  rather  sounds,  that  Claude 
very  nearly  ran  out  from  his  hiding  place;'  and  as  it  was,  if  the  eyes  of  the 
attorney  and  his^  friends  had  been  directed  towards  the  curtain  at  the  window, 
they  must  have  seen  it  shake  from  the  nervous  grasp  that  Claude  took  of  it 
The  direction '  from  which 'the  sounds  came,' though,  happened  to  be  the 
other  way,  and  so  their  backs  were ‘to  the  window,  and  Claude  had  time  to  re¬ 
cover  his  steadiness  and  calmness.  ' 

Bang!  bang!  came  two  more  knocks.  ' 

“Good  gracious!”  said  John  Armitage,  “who  is  that?” 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other  suspiciously. 

“Silence,  all  of  you,”  said  Bramble.  “I  don’t  see  anything  to  be  alarm¬ 
ed  at”  ' 

“ No,”  said  John  Armitage,  “perhaps  not;  but — but  you  see — it  is  so'very 

strange  that  any  one  should  come  here,  that — that^ - ”  •. 

“That  what?”  .-  t  f  . • 

“  T  don’t  know  what  to  think  of  it” 

“  Then  I  do.  I  make  no  doubt  in  the  world  but  that  this  is  some  one  who 
has  either  lost  his  way,  or  who  has  come  out  of  curiosity  to  see  if  any  one  is  in 
the  house  or  not* 

•  “Do  you  think  so?” 

“  Certainly  I  do ;  and  if  you  think  otherwise,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  hide 
yourselves,  and  I  will  go  to  the  door.” 

“Oh,  if  you  will  go  to  the  door,  Mr.  Bramble,”  said  one  of  the  subordinate 
rascals,  “  I  daresay  it  will  be  all  right” 

“  But  it  is  very  odd,”  said  John  Armitage,  “  how  any  one  could  get  at  the 
hall  door,  for  they  would  have  to  come  all  through  the  grounds,  and  to  stray 
terribly  from  the  high  road  to  do  so.” 

“Never  mind  that,’^  said  Bramble;  “people  often  stray  away  from  the 
high  road,  both  morally  and  physically,  without  giving  much  thought  to  the 
matter.  I  will  now  go  to  the  door,  and  you  can  stay  here,  or  follow,  as  'you 
like.” 

“It’s  best  to  go  all  along  of  each  other,”  said  Bill. 

“  So  I  think,”  said  John  Armitage,  quickly. 

“  Come  on,  then,”  said  Bramble.  ' .  * 

Bang!  bang!  bangi  came  three  knocks  now  in  such  rapid  succession  that, 
.amid  the  stillness  that  reigned  in  the  house,  they  really  sounded  quite  terrific. ; 

John  Armitage  and  his  friends  now  with  hasty  steps  left  the  room,  and 
Claude  Duval  heard  them  go  through  the  other  room  and  out  into  the  long 
corridor  at  the  head  of  the  staircase,  and  then  descending  at  a  rapid  rate. 
Claude  emerged  from  behind  the  curtain. 

“  May  will  be  as  much  alarmed  at  these  knocks  as  they  are,”  he  said.  “  I 
must  find  some  means  of  getting  to  the  room  in  which  she  is,  or  Heaven  only 
knows  what  her  terrors  may  prompt  her  to  do ;  and  yet  if  I  descend  the  stair-; 
case  I  shall  be  all  but  certain  to  come  in  the  way  of  the  rascals  who  have  just 
left  this  room.  What  shall  I  do?  Ah,  yes!  1  have  it.  There  arc  surely  two 
stairca ',es  to  this  house.  At  the  farther  end  of  the  corridor  I  shall  be  certain 
to  find  another.” 
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With  this  feeling,  Claude  ran  from  the  room  into  the  corridor,  and  when  he 
got  there,  instead  of  turning  to  the  left,  which  would  have  taken  him  by  the 
grand  staircase,  he  hurried  to  the  right,  and  made  his  way  to  the  far  end  of  the 
old  corridor. 

In  the  supposition  that  at  that  opposite  end  to^  where  the  grand  stairca. 
terminah-d  he  should  find  a  secondary  or  subsidiary  staircase,  Claude  wa& 
perfbctly  right,  for  on  pushing  open  a  door,  he  saw  it  beiorc  him  winding  down 
into  the  hall 

Claude  dia  not  hesitate  for  a  moment,  but  ran  down  this  staircase,  which,  if 
possible,  was  in  a  greater  state  of  dust  and  decay  than  the  other.  Upon  reach¬ 
ing  the  hall  he  had  the  gratification  to  find  that  he  was  dose  to  the  door  of  the 
room  in  which  he  had  left  May. 

The  party  with  John  Armitage  was  at  the  front  of  the  house,  which  was  at 
a  considerable  distance  off. 

Claude  tapped  at  the  door,  and  called  out  with  his  lips  close  to  the  key-hole 
of  the  door — 

“  May !  May !  It  is  I !” 

‘  In  a  moment  May  opened  the  door  and  clung  to  his  arm. 

'  “Oh,  Claude,  Claude!  you  have  come  back  to  me.” 

“  Be  calm.  May.  Has  anything  happened  V” 

“  No,  but  there  has  been  some  knocks  at  the  door  of  the  hall.  Did  you  hear 
I  them  ?” 

'  “I  did,  and  I  have  come  to  you  as  quickly  as  I  could  in  consequence,  for  I 

was  afraid  they  would  alarm  you.” 

'I  “  I  am  not  alarmed  now,  Claude.” 

■  “  Come — come.  May,  how  you  tremble.” 

“No — no,  I  feel  quite  safe  now.  I  am  not  at  all  alarmed  while  you  are 
with  me ;  but  you  will  stay  with  me  now,  will  you  not,  Claude  ?” 

“ I  fear  I  cannot.  Hush!  what  is  that?” 

“It  is  the  opening  of  the  hall  door  by  some  one.  Let  us  both  listen, 
Claude.”  '  .  • 

They  both  stood  in  the  open  doorway  of  the  room  in  which.  May  had  pass¬ 
ed  what  had  seemed  to  her  so  long  a  time  by  herself,  and  so  they  heard  pret¬ 
ty  distinctly  all  that  took  place. 

“Who  is  there?”  they  heard  Mr.  Bramble  say. 

“  Open  the  door,”  said  a  voice.  “I  have  been  thrown  from  my  horse,  and 
am  hurt.  I  wish  to  rest  myself  here,  if  you  will  let  me.” 

“  But  who  are  you  ?” 

“A  gentleman,  I  hope.  Open  the  door,  1  beg  of  vou.” 

Mr.  Bramble  opened  the  door,  and  as  he  did  "so,  Claude  whispered  to 
May — ' 

“  Let  me  go  a  lithe  lorwarcl  under  cover  or  the  pedestals  and  statues  that 
are  in  the  hall,  and  then  I  shall  see  what  they  are  about” 

“I  will  go  with  you,  Clande.’' 

“  Stop !  I  know"  ft  way  better  than  that.  Come  with  me  up  the  back  stairs, 
and  we  shall  get  into  the  corridor  above,  and  so  be  able  to  look  down  upon  the 
whole  party.” 

“Yes,  yes.  I  will  letch  Agnes.” 

“Do  so.” 

^  May  brought  Agnes  to  the  aoor,  and  Claude  then  with  a  smile  said  to  the 
little  creature,  in  a  gentle  tone  of  voice — 

“  1  ou  will  not  speak,  will  you,  dear  Agnes,  or  be  at  all  friMitened,  while  vou 
are  with  us?”  o  »  - 

“Oh,  no — no!*”  ^ 

“  All  is  well.  Follow  me,  May.” 

With  rapid  strides  Claude  Duval  ascended  the  staircase  ho  had  so  recently 
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descended,  and  ~  May  followed  him.  In  a  moment  or  two  they  were  in  the 
corridor,,  and  by  looking  over  the  corner  of  a  gilt  railing,  they  could  command 
a  good  view  of^the  hall,  without  incurring  much  chance  of  being  seen  by  those 
whom  they  wished  to  observe. 

The  scene  in  the  hall  was  raither  a  curious  one..,  * 

Upon  a  chair  that  Mr.  Bramble  had  brought  forward  w^ith  rather  officious 
politeness  sat  a  tall,.well-dressed.man,  who  was  looking  very  pale,  and  from 
the  side  of  whose  head  blood  was  streaming.  ;  .  ; 

At  a  little  distance  off  stood  J.ohn  Armitage  and  his  two  rascally  myrmidons, 
looking  on  with  considerable  interest  >  -  -  . 

“Why,  \v:hat  has  happened  to  you,  sir?”  said  Mr.  Bramble* 

“I  have  been  thrown  from  my  horse,”  said  the  man,  “and  I  feel  rather  con¬ 
fused.  Where  am  I,  will. you  tell  me  ?”  , 

“  Oh,  you  are  all  right,  sir.” 

“Js  this.an  inn?”  1.  :;,  ,  ,  .  ,  s  •  r  ,  ...  ;  , ,  • 

“  Not  exactly.  But  how  came  you  with  that  huH  on  your  head  ?” 

“That  must  have  been  the  fall  that  I  got  I  fancy  I  have  travelled  a  good 
way  on  foot  till  I  found  myself  opposite' this  house,  and  knocked  for  admis¬ 
sion.  Have  you  seen  a  horse. go  by  here  ?” 

“No,  not  lately.  But  come,  sir,  you  look  rather  confused.  Why,  you  are 
not  hurt,  are  you  ?” 

“  I  am  faint” 

“  Let. him  take  a  drop  , of  this,”  said  Bill,  as  he  stepped  forward  with  a  flask 
of  brandy  that  he  had  brought  with  him — “let  him  take  this,  and  if  he  feels 
ever  so  queer.  I’ll  warrant  me  it  will  bring  him  round  again.  Come,  sir — oh, 
lor ! — oh !  oh!”  '  • 

-  “  What’s  the  matter?”  said  Bramble. 

“The  devil!” 

“The  what?”  * 


“Why. — why,  Mr.  Bramble,  J — I — — r”  .  ,  m  .  . 

“  Oh,  you  are  a  fool.  Give  me  the  brandy.  Don’t  you  see'  the  man  is  faint¬ 
ing  There,  he  recovers  quick  enough.  What  are  you  making  all  these  signs 
about  ?” 

“  Step  this  way,  sir.” 

“Well,  what  is  it?”  ... 

“  Why,  Mr.  B.  I*  only  wpn'der  you  don’t  know  who  that  is.” 

“  Who  that  is  ?  Well,  who  is  it  ?” 

“  AVhy,  he’s  the  troublesomest,  cussedest,  cantahkeronsest  fellow  to  gentle¬ 
men  of  my  sort  as  never  was.  He’s — Bradshaw !” 

“Bradshaw?”.  .  »  , 

“Yes,  Bradshaw,  the  police  officer  !” 

“  The  devil !”  > 

“You  may  say  that,  sir.’^  ,  .  .  > 

Mr  Bramble  turned  rather  pale  at  this  information,  Ibr  Bradshaw^  was  well 
known  by  repute  to  be  the  most  daring  and  resolute  officer  that  had  ever  ex¬ 
isted,  and  to  be  a  man  so  proficient  in  expedients  that,  single-handed,  he  had 
been  known  to  do  more  in  the  way  of  bringing  criminals  to  justice,  and  in 
finding  out  complicated  plans  ot  rascality,  than  all  the  rest  of  the  police  put 
together. 

John  Armitage. and  the  other  man  now.7omea  Bramble  and  Bill,  and  heara 
with  consternation  who  the  visitor  was,  while  poor  Bradshaw,  evidently  any¬ 
thing  but  well,  sat  in  the  chair  looking  about  him  with  rather  a  bewildered 

ctxpression.  j  .  .  j 

“What’s  to  be  done?”  said  John  Armitage,  licking  his  parched  lips,  and 

glaring  at  the  officer. 
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^  “Tell  me  one  thing,”  said  Bramble.  “  Bill,  I  ask  it  pf  you — Do  you  think 
that  this  is  a, trick  of  Bradshaw’s,  or  is  he  really  hurt  ?” 

“If  that  ain’t  a  real  knock  on  the  head  that  he  has,”  said  Bill,  “I’m  a 
Frenchman,  that’s  all.” 

“Then  he'don’t  con^ie  after  us,”  said  Armitage. 

“No,  But  if  he  once' takes  a ‘good  look  at  us,  he  will  know  us  all  again  as 
sure  as  bricks.” 

“Yes,  but  he  don’t  seem  in  a  position  to  know  anybody.  Look  at  him 
now.” 

Poor  Bradshaw,  who  had  really  been  thrown  from  his  horse,  now  swayed 
to  and  fro  in  his  chair  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  he  fell  to  the  floor  of 
the  hall. 

“  Dead !”  said  John  Armitage. 

I  They  all  rushed  forward,  and  picked  up  the  officer. 

'  “No,”  said  Mr.  Bramble,  “  he  hAs  only 'fainted.” 

“  But  what  shall  we  do  with  him  V”  said  John  Armitage.  “  How  like  death 
such  a  faint  as  that  is !  Why— why  suppose  he  were  to  die  now 
“  Humph!”  said  Bramble. 

“Suppose,  now,  something  was  to  get  over  his  mouth  and  nose  for  about  a 
couple  of  minutes,' and  finish  him  off  by  smothering — eh  ?” 

“Hem!’’  said  Bramble.  ' 

“  Or  suppose,”  said  Bill,  “  somebody  was  to  tie  his  blessed  neckcloth  too 
tight,  and  so  put  him  out  of  his  misery  ?” 

'  “  Well,  it  might  be  done,”  said  Armitage. 

“Yes,”  said  Bramble,  “it  might;  but  do  you  think  that  I  would  stand  by 
here  and  see  murder  done?  You  rascals,  what  do  yo\i  take  me  for,  I  wonder, 
even  to  hint  at  such  odious  criminality  in  my  presence  ?” 

“Oh,  dear!”  said  Bill,  “how  particular  we  all  are  of  a  sudden!  Well,  that 
is  a  good  uri.” 

•  John  Armitage  looked  at  the  lawyer  in  mute  surprise,  for  he  had  never 
heard  so  much  virtue  come  from  his  lips  before.  He  took  him  by  the  arm, 
and  led  him  aside.” 

'  “Bramble,”  he  said,  “  what  do  you  mean  ?” 

“  About  what?” 

^  “Why— why,  about  your  saying  that— that  you  would  rather  not  take  the 
life  of  that  very  dangerous  man.*”  '  ‘ 

“John  Armitage,  come  closer.” 

“  Yes — yes  ?”  ' 

“  Let  me  whisper  in  your  ear.” 

“Yes — yes?”  ’ 

“If  I  commit  a  murder,  I  don’t  do  it  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.” 

“Oh!”'  ■ 

“  Do  you  comprehend  that,  my  friend  ?” 

“Ido.”  ‘  ’ 

“  Then  don  t  say  anything  more  about  it,  but  propose  that  Bradshaw  be 
^rried  up-stairs  where  the  box  is.  There  is  a  soffi  there,  upon  which  he  can 

he  for  a  time,  and  you  and  I  can  think  about  the  best  wa  v  in _ ” 

“  Murder  him  ?”  ^  ^ 


r""  *1  him,  and  save  his  life.” 

The  diabolical  grin  upon  the  face  of  Bramble  as  he  uttered  these  words  was 

truly  Satanic,  and  John  Armitage,  with  a  nod,  showed  that  he  completely  com¬ 
prehended  him  in  the  contrary  sense  in  which  he  spoke;  so  he  stepped  up  to 
the  two  subordinates,  and  said-^  i  .  .  . 

“  The  best  way  is  to  take  him  somewhere  where  he  can  lie  down  and  rest, 
for  that  will  do  him  more  good  than  anything  else.  There  is  a  sofa  in  the 
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room  above  where  the  box  is.  You  two  can  carry  him  up  easily  enough,  I 
daresay 

“No  doubt  about  that,”  said  Bill  and  his  companion,  as  they  raised- the 
officer  from  the  floor. 

“  Come,  May,”  said  Claude,  in  a  whisper,  “  we,  too,  will  go  to  that  room. 
Fear  nothing,  but  trust  all  to  me.  Come — come,  all  will  yet  be  well” 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  CONTENES  OF  BRADSIIAw’s  POCKET  ARE  INTERESTING  BOTH  TO  CLAUDE  AND 

TO  MR.  BRAMBLE. 

It  appeared  to  May  rather  strange  that  Claude  should  propose  now  to  go  to 
the  very  room  that  his  foes,  for  foes  they  would  surely  be  to  him  and  his,  were 
hiding ;  but  when  Claude  told  her  to  trust  to  him,  that  was  sufficient,  and  she 
followed  him  at  once. 

Claude  led  her  behind  the  thick  silken  and  worsted  curtain,  where  he  had 
himself  hid  with  such  perfect  security,  and  then  he  said  to  her — 

“  All  you  have  to  charge  yourself  wdth.  May,  is  to  keep  Agnes  quite  still” 
“  Yes— yes,  Claude.” 

“  I  will  not  speak,”  said  the  child. 

Claude  and  May  both  kissed  the  little  obedient  creature,  and  then  they 
heard  the  door  open,  and  Bramble’s  voice  say — 

“Place  him  here,  and  remember,  my  men,  that,  let  him  be  whom  he  may, 
the  first  duty  we  have  to  perform  is  that  of  humanity.  Hem  I” 

They  placed  Bradshaw  upon  the  sofa,  and  whether  it  was  that  the  motion 
of  carrying  him  up  the  stairs,  or  that  the  fainting  fit  that  had  come  across 
him^had  naturally  gone  off,  he  slowly  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  about  him. 
“How  are  you  now,  Mr.  Bradshaw?”  said  Bramble. 

“  I  don’t  know.  Where  am  I  ?” 

“  Why,  sir,  you  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  house  for  , shelter,  saying  your 
horse  had  thrown  you.” 

“  Oh,  3^es,  yes,  I  begin  to  recollect  now.  My  name  is  Bradshaw,  and  I  am 
an  officer  of  the  police,  as  you  may  perhaps  know.  I  hope  my  pocket-book  is 
all  safe?  Oh,  here  it  is.” 

Bradshaw  satisfied  himself  that  his  pocket-book  was  safe,  and  then  returned 
it  to  his  pocket,  from  whence  in  a  moment  it  was  again  taken  by  Bill,  with  a 
practised  cleverness  that  showed  how  well  accustomed  to  such  matters  he 
was. 

“Yes — yes,”  said  Bradshaw,  “it  is  all  right.  Bless  me,  what  a  state  my 
head  is  in,  to  be  sure  I  It  seems  to  go  round  and  round,  and  yet  I  have  taken 
nothing,  I  am  sure,  to  produce  such  an  effect  as  that.  What  on  earth  can  it 
be?” 

It  was  quite  clear  that  the  wits  of  Mr.  Bradshaw  were  still  wandering. 
“Why,  don’t  you  recollect,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Bramble — “don’t  you  recollect, 
sir  that  you  had  an  ugly  fall  from  your  horse  sir  ?” 

“Eh?  An  ugly  fall?”  ^  , 

“  Yes.  Come,  sir,  you  will  soon  be  better  if  you  lie  still;  but,  of  course, 
nature  will  not  be  forced  or  dictated  to,  and  the  very  best  thing  you  can  do, 
now,  Mr.  Bradshaw,  is  to  be  profoundly  quite.” 

“  i  think  it  is.  AYhoareyou?” 

“  Oh,  a  gentleman.”  .  •  . 

“  And  this  is  your  house,  I  suppose  ?”  ,  '  j 

“Yes— oh,  yes.” 
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“I  am  very  much  obliged — very.  I — I  feel  as  if  I  could  go  to  sleep  now ; 
and  if  you  will  permit  me  to  do  so^  I  will  take  a  few  hours  rest  in  your  house. 
I  don't  think  that  any  bones  are  broken,  sir ;  but  I  am  shaken— i  may  say 
that  I  am  terribly  shaken,  sir,  and  feel  as  if  I  could  hardly  move. 

“Lie  down,  then,  sir.” 

“Yes — yes,  I  will.  I  will.” 

radshaw  sank  back  on  the  couch,  and  closed  his  eyes.  The  attorney 
looked  at  him  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  he  said,  in  a  low  tone  ; 

“Mr.  Armitage?” 

“Yes,  what  is  it?”.  * 

j  “  Make  the  room  a  little  darker.  It  will  be  as  well  if  you  put  the  shutters 
to  of  one  of  the  windows,  I  think.  He  will  sleep  all  the  better.” 

“I  will  do  it” 

Now,  the  window  just  opposite  to  where  the  officer  was  lying  upon  the  sofa 
happened  to  be  the  very  one  behind  the  curtains  belonging  to  which  May  and 
Claude  and  the  little  Agnes  were  hiding;  so  that  if  any  attempt  were  really 
to  be  made  to  close  the  shutters  of  that  casement,  theperson  who  should  make 
the  attempt  would  inevitably  discover  them. 

Claude  felt  that  the  danger  was  imminent 

“May,”  he  whispered,  “do  not  move  nor  speak.” 

“No,  Claude.”  .  • 

“Leave  all  to  me.”  ,  .  | 

“Yes  yes  ;  but  I  am  armed.” 

“Hush!”  .  . 

John  Armitage  came  himself  towards  the  window,  and  as  he  neared  it,  he 
said ;  j 

‘  ‘  I  should  think  if  I  pull  this  heavy  curtain  a  little  further  over  it  vnll 
suffice.” 

As  he  said  this,  he  laid  hold  of  the  curtain  and  gave  it  a  sharp  jerk,  so  that 
it  ran  upon  its  hinges  a  little  further  across  the  window. 

The  danger  of  Claude  was  past  fc^r  the  moment,  and  the  hiding-place  he  had 
got  into  with  May  and  .^gnes  was,  if  possible,  more  complete  than  it  had  been 
before. 

Claude  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief;  but  he  did  not  speak,  and  the  only 
notice  that  May  took  of  the  change  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed  was  to  press  his  hand  in  silent  thankfulness. 

“Yes,  that  will  do,”  said  Mr.  Bramble.  “The  room  is  quite  dark  enough 
now.  How  do  you  feel,  Mr.  Bradshaw  ?” 

Bradshaw  returned  no  answer. 

“  He  sleeps,”  said  Bramble. 

“  Don’t  you  make  to  sure  of  that,”  said  one  of  the  men.  “Let  me  look  at 
him.” 

This  feUow  took  a  good  look  in  the  face  of  Bradshaw,  and  then  even  he 
was  compelled  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  truth  the  officer  had  gone  to 
sleep,  .thoroughly  exhausted  by  the  fatigue  he  had  gone  through  previous  to 
the  fall  from  his  horse,  and  thoroughly  shaken  and  weakened  by  that  fall. 

“Well,”  said  Bramble,  “what  do  you  say?” 

“  Well,  I  think  it’s  all  right  But  he  is  such  a  fox  is  Bradshaw.” 

“  Is  he,  indeed  ?  He  may  be ;  but  you  won’t  persuade  me  that,  with  all  his 
cunning,  he  would  give  himself  such  a  rap  on  the  head  he  has  got  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  taking  us  in.” 

“No — no,  I  don’t  say  he  would.” 

“  Then  what  do  you  mean  ?” 

“  Oh,  nothing  at  all  now.  I  do  think  as  it  is  all  genuine  and  above-board, 
and  that  for  once  Bradshaw  is  in  a  bad  way.” 
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“  A  bad  way  I  Humph  I  Well,’  I  think  we /may  go  so  fan  as  to  say  that  Mr 
Bradshaw  is  in  a  bad  iway.”  ' 

The  peculiar  look  that  beforediad  come  over  the  face  of  Bramble  when  he 
spoke  to  J  ohn  Armitage  of  the  murder  of  theolBcer  flitted  across  it  again.  In 
good  truth  there  was  no  such  thing  as  mistaking  that  look..i  It  said  murder  as 
plainly  as  if  the  tongue  had  uttered  the  word. 

Claude  Duval  in  his  hiding  place  behind  the'curtain  now  fell  into  deep  and 
anxious  thought  to  know  what  to  do.  '  He<  wishedmuch'thatLuke‘had  not  left 
him,  or  that  some  chance  accident  w'ould  bring  Luke  back  again,  for  he  feltthat 
he  was  not  quite  a  match  single-handed  againt  four  such  rascals  as  he  might 
have  to  contend  with;  and  yet  he- dared  not  shrink  from' the  possibility  of  such 
a  contest. 


CHAPTER.  XV. 

I 

MR.  BRAMBLE,  WITH  HIS  GREAT  CLEVERNESS;  OUTWITS  HIMSELF. 

Bradshaw  slept.  There  Was  no.  suchdhing  as  mistaking  the  deep-drawn  re- 
piration  of  his  breath.  He  slept  soundly,  and  no  doubt  that  was  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  restorative  that  nature  could  point  out  to  him. 

The  attorney  turned  sharply  to  one  ot  the  ih«n,i  and'said — > 

“  saw  you  take  his  pocket-b®ok.  Where  is  it  ?” 

“I  Tj  master,  what  a  curtnihg  one  yOu  arCi”' 

“Lohere  is  i^  I  say?” 

“Oh,  I  have  it  fast  enough;  .but  fair,  play  is  a  jewel.  Master  Bramble,  and 
having  the  blessed  pocket-book,  I  take  it  that  I  have  a  right  to  keep  it.” 

“  What  good  is  it  to  you  ?” 

“I  don’t  know.  How  can  I  tell  what. may  be  in  it  ?” 

“To  be  sure.  How  can  you  tell  ?  Open  it,  now^  at -once,  and  I  promise 
you  that  all  the  money  shall  be  your  oivn.  What  I  want  to  see  is  if  there  be 
any  papers  of  consequence  to  me  or  any  one  I  know  in  it.” 

“  Oh,‘  hang  pa'pers.  I  don’t  want  papers.  If  I  get  all  the  money  that  may 
chance  to  be  in  the  pocket-book,  you  may  have  the  rest  of  it  and  welcome. 
Here  it  is.” 

The  fellow  produced  the  pGckc4-book,  and  the  lawyer  opened  it,  and  scattered 
out  the  contents  on  the  table. 

“  Here  are  two  five-pound  notes,”  he  said,  “  and  that  is  all  the  money.  Are 
you  content?” 

“Yes,  all’s  right” 

“  And  here  are  the  papers.  Ah!  what  is  that?  Listen,  Mr.  Armitage,  if 
you  please.” 

John  Armitage  stepped  up  close  to  the  lawyer,  and  the  latter  opened  one  of 
the  papers  that  had  been  in  the  officer’s  pocket-book,  and  read  as  follows: — 

“  You  will  proceed  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  mansion,  and  you  will  make 
all  the  inquiry  you  can.  You  will  get  into  the  mansion,  and  nrake  as  minute 
a  search  of  it  as  it  is  possible  youican  make;  and  if  you  find  anything  out  of 
the  common  way,  you  will  make  your  report’ to  the  seeretary  of  state  forth¬ 
with,  You  Will  place  a  trusty  officer  upon  the  triiok  of  John  Armitage,  so 
that  wherever  he  goes,  and  whatever  company  he  keeps,  may  be  known. 
Other  matters  are  left  to  your  own  discretion  :  but  you  will  be  pleased  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  you  are  to  spare  neither  time  nor  trouble  in  this  affair.” 

'  These  few  lines  of  instruction  to  the  officer  were  signed  by  the  initials  of 
some  one  who,  no  doubt,  was  high  in  office.  ^ 
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As  Mr.  Bramble,  the  attorney,  read  this  to  John  Armitage,  the  latter  turned 
as  place  as  death,  and  shook  in  every  limb. 

Why,  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?”  said  Bramble. 

“  The — the — matter  ?”  ^ 

“Yes;  you  seem  very  bad.  Come  this  way,  and  don’t  let  others  see  what 
a  coward  you  are.  Here,  now,  we  are  out  of  earshot  of  our  two  friends,  who 
seem  to  be  having  some  little  secrets  of  their  own  to  bo  talking  about.” 

The  attorney  little  suspected  that  be  led  John  Armitage,  which  in  truth  he 
did,  to  within  a  couple  of  feet  of  Claude  Duval,  who  was  thereby  cnablec^  al¬ 
though  they' spoke  in  a  very  low-.tone  of  voice,  to  hear  every  word  they  said. 

“  Come — come,  Mr.  Armitage,”  said  Bramble,- “this  won’t  do.” 

“What  won’t  do  ?” 

“  Fear  and  hesitation.”  , 

“  I — I  do  not  hesitate,  but  I  fear.” 

“Listen  to  me.  I  don’t  think  that  there  is  anything  to  be  afraid  of^  if  you' 
have  the  courage  to  go  through  with  the  affair  as  you  ought  to  do.  It  is  all 
arranged  well  in  my  mind.” 

“  But- -but  the  papers  you  hold  in  you  hand,  and  the  officer  ?  You  forget 
ail  that.  Those  against iwhom  we  have  been  working  are  awake  to  the  affair. 
They  are  suspicious.” 

“  Suspicious  if  you  please,  but  decidedly  not  awake  to  the  affair.  That  is 
another  thing.” 

“Then  what  do  you  advise?” 

“  I  will  tell  you,  Mr.  .Armitage.  Your.brother  is  Sir  James  Armitage,  and 
a  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom.” 

“Yes — yes.” 

“Well,  you  wish  to^be  Sir  John  Armitage,  and  a  baronet  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  to  enjoy  all  the  family  estates  as  he  enjoys  them,  do  you  not, 
Mr.  John  ?” 

“I~I  do.” 

“  But  what  stands  in  your  way,  or,  rather,  what  did  stand  in  your  way, 
were  two  things.” 

“  Two  things  did  you  say  ?” 

“Yes,  your  brother’s  life  for  one,  and  the  life  of  his  daughter  for  another. 
If  he  died,  you  certainly  took  the  title,  but  it  would  be  a  barren  one,  as  his 
daughter  would  take  the  estate.” 

“  Well,  then,  your  object  was  to  get  rid  of  them  both?” 

“  It  was  ” 

“  And  having  by  my  advice  and  aid  goc  rid  of  your  brother’s  wife  in  a  cap¬ 
ital  way,  as  you  may  recollect - 

“Oh,  don’t— don’t  I” 

“ Don’t  what?” 

“  Don’t,  for  mercy’s  sake,  call  to  my  mind  that  terrible  event.  Oh,  don’t, 

I  beg  of  you,  unlsss  you  wish  to  drive  me  quite  mad.  Even  now  I  cannot 
bear  to  think  of  it,  and  at  times  I  start  up  in  the  middle  of  the  111*^111,  andfanev 
that  L  see  her  body,  bleeding  with  wounds.  Now— oh  God,  now  I  fmcyl 
see  it,  and  her  poor  brother,  too!”  ’  ^  ’ 

“  Silence,  fool !” 

“Yes— yes,  Mr.  Bramble,  I  am  silent,  and  safe,  and  c-autious.  Did  I  say 
anything  that  1  ought  not  ? 

“You  are  always  saying  what  you  ought  not ;  and  it  seems  to  mo  as  if  your 
brains  were  softening ;  but  that  is  as  it  may  be,  I  have  not  much  to  do  with 
that.  It  is  quite  necessary  that  we.should  thoroughly  comprehend  each  other, 

in  LlllS 

“  It  is — it  is.  But  look.”  , 
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“  Look  where  '■  . 

“  I  think  they  are  watching  us.” 

Mr.  Bramble  did  look  at  the  two  subordinate , villains,  and  he  thought  by  the 
expression  upon  their  faces  that  their  attention  had  been  caught  by  some  of 
the  incoherent  exprossion  upon  John  Armitage,  and  that  they  were  on  the  lis¬ 
ten  to  catch  what  they  could  of  the  consultation  that  was  going  on. 

“Just  step  into  the  next  room,”  said  Bramble  to  them,  “for  a  few  minutes. 
Mr.  Armitage  and  I  have  something  to  talk  about  Family  affairs,  you  com¬ 
prehend  ?”  : 

“Yes,  sir,  it’s  all  right  We  don’t  want  by  no  sort  of  means  or  way  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  gentlemen.  Come  along.  Hill.” 

The  two  fellows  left  the  room. 

“Do  you  think,  Bramble,”  said  John  Armitage,  with. an  anxious  tone — “do 
yoM  really  think  those  men  are  to  be  trusted.” 

“To  some  extent,  yes.” 

“Only  to  some  extent?” 

“  Come — come,  we  won’t  speak  about  them  just  at  present.  They  will  be 
silenced  in  the  proper  place.  They  can  be  made  quite  safe ;  but  now  at  the 
present  juncture,  Mr.  Armitage,  it  is  fit  that  you  and  I  should  thoroughly 
comprehend  each  other.” 

“,I  thought  we  did.” 

“  Well,  perhaps  it  is  so ;  but  we  shall  if  we  do  not.  Now,  to  return  to  what 
I  was  saying.  In  consequence  of  your  bad  conduct,  or  your  presumed  bad 
conduct,  old  Sir  William  Armitage,  your  father,  left  you  entirely  dependent 
upon  your  brother,  James.” 

“Yes,  he  did — he  did.” 

“And  James  supplied  your  wants  just  in  proportion  as,  according  to  his 
particular  notion,  you  behaved  yourself  well.” 

“  That  is  true.” 

“  So  you  wanted  to  get  the  property  and  the  title  for  yourself?” 

“  And  who  would  not,  I  should  like  ,to  know  ?” 

“  Exactly ;  I  admit  how  exceedingly  rational  it  was  for  you  to  do  so.  Chance 
favoured  you,  for  you  heard  that  a  brother  of  your  brother  James’s  wife,  who 
had  long  been  considered  to  be  dead,  had  reached  England,  and  was  coming 
to  find  her  out,  and  see  her  and  her  husband  ?” 

“Yes,  I — I - ” 

“  Oh,  I  know  all  about  it,  and  I  recapitulate  these  circumstances  in  order 
that  you  may  find  that  I  have  forgotten  nothing.  Well,  Lady  Armitage  was 
staying  here  at  the  time,  and  your  brother.  Sir  James,  was  in  London,  and3mu 
wrote  to  Southampton  to  Lady  Armitage’s  brother,  for  his  ship  had  come  to 
that  port,  asking  him,  as  if  authorised  by  her  so  to  do,  to  come  to  the  mansion 
at  midnight,  and  as  secret  as  possible  to  see  her,  alleging  that  there  were  pri¬ 
vate  reasons  why  she  wished  him  to  take  such  a  course,  which  she  would  ex¬ 
plain  to  him  when  she  saw  him.”  • 

“  Yes — yes.” 

“The  letter  took  effect,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  on  rather  a  dark  and  blusterous 
nif>‘ht,  Armitage’s  brother  reached  the  mansion,  did  he  not  ?” 

°“lledid!” 

“But  in  the  interim  you  had  written  two  more  letters?” 

John  Armitage  groaned. 

“  One  of  these  letters  was  to  Lady  Armitage,  and  purported  to  be  from  her 
brother  stating  that  he  would  pay  a  sunset  visit  to  this  mansion  at  the  hour 
and  time  specified,  and  that  the  reason  why  it  was  a  secret  one  he  would  ex, 
plain  to  her  when  they  met” 

“Yes,  yes.” 
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“Both  brother  and  sister  fell  into  the  same  snare,  and  they  each  met  the 
other  in  secret  in  a  summer-house  in  the  garden,  each  expecting  the  other  to 
disclose  why  the  meeting  was  secret” , 

“That  is  so;  but - ” 

“  Do  not  interrupt  me.  The  third  letter  you  wrote  was  to  Sir  James,  in 
which  you  told  him  that  at  such  an  hour  and  at  his  own  house  liis  wife  would 
'meet  a  man  in  secret,  and  that  he  was  dishonoured.” 

“  But  you  know - ” 

“  Silence!  All  the  letters  took  effect  The  brother  and  the  sister  met,  and 
the  husband  in  the  dim  light  saw  the  meeting.  He  saw  them  embrace  in  af¬ 
fection,  and  then  drawing  his  sword,  he  rushed  upon  them  and  killed  the 
'brother.” 

“He— did!” 

.  “  And,  then,  while  his  wife  fainted,  he  fled  to  the  nouse,  without  hearing 
any  explanation  af  the  affair.  You,  then,  being  close  at  hand,  Ciime  forward 
and  finished  the  business  by  killing  the  wife;  and  then,  as  you  tell  me,  3mu 
disposed  of  the  bodies,  and  I  have  only  to  hope  that  you  did  so  witli  safet}'. 
‘After  that,  it  appears,  you  soLW?;ht  your  brother  and  told  him  that  his  wife 
had  fled  to  the  continent,  and  from  time  to  time  you  have  got  from  him 
sums  of  money  for  her  supposed  support ;  for,  notwithstanding  he  thought 
her  guilty,  he  would  not  let  her  want,  and  up  to  this  hour  he  thinks  she  may 
be  living.” 

'  “Peace — peace!  Why  do  you  tell  me  all  this  ?  You  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  it  was  all  done  by  your  advice — that  you  were  the  contriver  of  the  whole 
affair.  You  know  it  was  your  plot.” 

“  Well  ?” 

“  Then  say  no  more  of  it.” 

“  Oh,  just  as  you  please ;  but  there  is  so  little  to  say,  that  I  may  as  well 
finish.  The  only  obstacle  that  stood  in  you  way,  then,  was  the  fiither  and 
his  daughter  Agnes ;  and  now  if  you  am,  after  having  got  rid  of  Agnes,  get 
the  father  hanged  for  the  supposed  murder  of  his  own  child,  you  will  have 
done  all  you  wished,  and  get  ample  property  and  ample  revenge  with  it — eh  ?” 

“Yes — oh,  yes,  I  know  all  that !” 

know  all  that?  Well,  then,  everything  seems  to  favour  jmu,  for 
the  case  as  against  your  brother.  Sir  James,  is  a  good  one.  But  there  is  one 
thing  that  you  never  yet  told  me.” 

“What is  that?” 

“It  is  where  you  hid  the  dead  bodies  of  Lady  Armita^c  and  her  murdered 
brother.” 

John  Armitage  was  silent. 

“Why  do  you  not  speak  ?”  added  Mr.  Bramble.  “  In  good  truth,  it  is  to  me 
one  of  the  most  unaccountable  of  things  that  3’’ou  should  hesitate  to  tellniethaL 
You  had  some  trouble,  I  have  no  donbt,  in  the  matter,  and  I  likewise  have  no 
doubt  but  that  you  shrank  from  it  as  a  most  unwelcome  task;  but  3'ou  did 
it,  and  you  did  it  effectually  to  all  appearance,  for  certainly  nothing  has  been 
heard  of  the  bodies.”  ° 

“  There  has  been  no  search.” 

“  Ah !  it  is  so  ?” 

“Why,  you  know  that  there  has  been  none.” 

You  misunderstood  me.  What  I  meant  to  say  was,  it  is  true  that  the  on¬ 
ly  reason  why  those  tell-tale  witnesses  of  murder  have  not  been  found  is  on 
account  of  their  not  having  been  looked  for?” 

“  You  may  credit  that.” 

“Oh,  fool  fool,  I  thought  to  be  sure  you  had  taken  good  care  that  they 
were  placed  somewhere  where  the  process  of  natural  decay  would  by  this 
time  have  placed  recognition  out  of  the  question.  Tell  me  ^vdlcrc  they  are  ? 
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‘No  no,  1  cannot  I  feel  i  cannot” 

“  \yhereforc  can  you  not  V” 

Because  if  I  did  you  would  object  to  the  place,  and  harass  my  life  out  until 
I  had  removed  them ;  and  I  tell  you  I  would  rather  face  death  itself  in  any 
shape — ay,  even  on  the  scaffold,  than  I  would  look  upon  those  horrible  re¬ 
mains  of  mortality.  I  could  not  do  it  To  see  the  dead  face — the  lustreless 
eyes — the  blood  that  I  shed — to  look  upon  the  ghastly  evidences  of  corrup¬ 
tion — oil,  no — no — no  j”  ' ' 

“Silence!  What  do  you  mean  by  roaring  m  that, way?  You  are  raising 

3'our  voice  so  that  it  echoes  through  the  roorri.” 

“  I — I  did  not  know.” 

“  Oh,  Master  John  Armitage,  it  is  well  for  you  that  there  is  no  one  tut  me 
close  at  hand  to  listen  to  your  ravings.  It  is  well  indeed  for  you.  I  will  hot 
press  the  point  further  just  at  present,  but  . I  will  proceed  to  another  part  of 
the  affair,  which  it  is  just  as  well  tliat  we  settle  how,” 

“  What  other  part  ?” 

“  Why,  you  know,  my  good  fr  iend,  that  I  have  .had  some^  trouble  in  your 
Affairs,  and  now  that  there  is  a  yhance  of  your  coming  into  the  estates  and  the 
title,  I  think  I  ought  to  arrange  with  you  what  I  ani^  to  get.” 

“  Why,  good  gracious,  I  agreed  to  give  you  ten  thousand  pounds.” 

“  Yes,  as  a  kind  of  fee.” 

“  A  kind  of  fee  ?” 

,  Exactly  so ;  but  the  estates  you  will  possibly  become  possessed  of  are 
worth  about  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Now  I  tell  you  what  I  will  do, 
I  will  take  half” 

“Half?” 

“  Yes,  whatever  you  get  I  will  take  half  of  Lwill  not  force  you  to  sell  the 
estates,  but  upon  them  as  a  security  you  must  raise  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  that  will  suffice  for  me.” 

“  But,  but.  Oh  this  is  monstrous  * 

“Why,  yes,  it  is.” 

“  And  yet  you  ask  it  ?” 

“  Oh,  dear,  no,  I  demand  it,  mat  is  all.  If  you  don’t  lilve  the  terms,  you  can 
take  the  consequences.” 

“  The  consequences.” 

“Yes,  the  consequences  of  having  in  me  a  foe  instead  of  a  friend,  and  such 
a  foe,  too,  as  can  take  your  brother’s  head  out  of  the  noose  and  put  yours  in 
it  Do  you  comprehend  that,  John  Armitage  ?  And  I  shall  do  it,  too.  I 
know  what  I  am  about,  and  I  have  made  such  arrangements  as  to  keep  my-: 
self  quite  harmless,  while  at  any  time  I  could  let  you  in  comfortably  for  every¬ 
thing.  Now  what  say,  you  to  my  proposal  ? 

“  I  have  no  resource  but  to  consent,”  said  John  Armitage  as  he  drew  a 
long  breath. 

“Well  said;  it  is  quite  true  that  you  have  no  other  resource,  and  it  is  the 
wisest  thing  in  the  world  for  you  to  give  in  at  once..  Remember  now  that  we 
go  halves  in  the  Armitage  property ;  and  as  for  you,  it  is  clear  given  to  you, 
for  without  me  you  would  not  be  able  to  touch  a  farthing  of  it.  Follow  me.” 

John  Armitage  wiped  the  clammy  perspiration  from  his  brow  and  looked  at 
the  lawyer  with  a  kind  of  despair  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  he  slowly  fol¬ 
lowed  him  from  the  room ;  but  Bramble  took  a  good  look  at  Bradshaw  to  as¬ 
sure  himself  that  he  still  slept. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 


MR.  BRADSHAW  CONCOTS  A  PLAN  FOR  THE  DISCOMFITURE  OF  JOHN  ARMITAOIL 

When  Mr.  Bramble  and  John  Armitago  left  the  room  they  left  the  open 
I  pocket-book  of  Bradshaw,  the  officer,  upon  the  table  in  it 

In  a  moment  Claude  Duval  darted  out  from  his  place  of  concealment  and 
got  possession  of  the  book.  When  he  got  back  to  May,  he  said  in  a  v/hisper — 

“  There  is  one  thing  that  I  want  to  ascertain  if  I  can  before  I  do  anything, 
and  that  is,  whether  Bradshaw  was  really  after  me  or  not.” 

Oh,  butj  Claude,  what  dreadful  revelations  we  have  heard  to-day  from  the 
lips  of  that  man.” 

“  AY e  have.  May,  and  please  God  we  will  yet  disappoint  the  villain.  Ah, 
look  at  this.” 

“  What  is  it,  Claude  ?” 

.  “  A  warrant,  backed  by  the  secretary  of  state,  and  calling  upon  the  officials 
[of  all  places  in  the  kingdom  to  aid  the  bearer  in  capturing  one  Claude  Duval 
I  and  two  other  persons  that  are  with  him.  It  is  as  I  thought ;  i  ;radshaw  had, 
jin  good  truth,  a  double  errand  here  to-day.  He  had  to  try  and  arrest  me,  and 
'  likewise  to  ferret  out  what  information  he  could  regarding  the  affairs  of  Sir 
iJames  Armitage.” 

“AYhat  will  you  do,  Claude?” 

Duval  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  he  said — 

“  May,  we  have  a  duty  to  do  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  others.  I  make  no 
doubt  in  life  but  that  Bradshaw  will  be  murdered  here,  if  I  do  not  interfere  to 
save  him.” 

“  Then  you  must  interfere,  Claude.” 

“Yes,  I  think  so  ;  and  then  I  will,  for  once  m  a  way,  trust  to  the  gratitude 
of  human  nature.  If  he  can  arrest  me  after  that,  he  is  a  fiend.  Shall  I  chance 
it.  May  ?” 

“Yes,  Claude,  yes.  With  all  my  heart” 

“  Then  I  will  do  it.  You  remain  where  you  are,  if  you  please,  and  still 
keep  little  Agnes  quiet.  I  will  ascertain  where  the  rascals  arc  who  are  in  the 
house  in  such  force,  and  if  they  are  out  of  ear  shot,  I  will  try  to  make  Brad- 
sha»*^  aware  of  the  state  of  danger  he  is  in.” 

“Oh,  3ms,  3"es.  Do,  Claude,  do.” 

Duval  stepped  across  the  room  as  lightly  as  he  could,  and  found  that  the 
next  apartment  was  deserted.  By  gaining  then  the  gallery  that  looked  down 
into  the  hall,  he  saw  that  the  whole  four  of  his  and  Bradshaw’s  foes  were  in 
the  lowei  part  of  the^  house  5  and,  no  doubt,  they  were  going  from  room  tc  room 
appropriating  such  little  portable  matters  as  they  took  a  fancy  to,  a  sport  in 
which  Mr.  Armitage  was  not  likely  to  interfere,  considerino'  the  share  ho  had 
in  the  transaction,  and  the  littlo  consequencv'  such  matters  were  in  comparison 
with  the  rent  roll  of  the  Armitage  estates 

That  Bramble  and  John  Armitage  would  take  a:^.  opportunity  of  returning 
to  kill  radshaw,  he,  tylaudo,  dia  >iot  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  That  was 
only  a  question  of  time,  aftev  ;  but  ai  that  might  be  but  short,  he  resolved 
upon  losing  none  of  it  if  ho  could  possibly  help  it 

Returning  to  May,  he  io.d  h  ^r  that  th  >r(  was  no  occasion  for  an}^  immediate 
alarm,  and  that  he  would  speak  to  Bradshaw  at  once;  but  that,  in  case  the  ras¬ 
cals  below  should  return  while  he  was  so  engaged  and  his  attention  distracted 
from  them,  he  induced  her  with  Agnes  to  take  up  her  station  bv  the  railings 
in  the  gallery,  through  which  she  could  command  a  view  of  the  hall,  and  so  be 
in  a  position  to  let  him  know  at  once  if  they  commenced  approaching. 
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This  May  agreed  to  at  once,  and  with  the  hand  of  little  Agnes  ir  her  own 
she  repaired  to  the  place  appointed  by  Claude.  The  little  child  apneared  thor¬ 
oughly  to  couipreheud  that  something  was  now  going  forward  which  enjoined 
upon  her  the  necessity  for  silence,  and  she  did  not  utter  a  word.  With  her 
hand,  too  clasped  in  that  of  May,  she  did  not  seem  to  fear  anything. 

This  was  so  far  fortunate,  for  if  Agnes  had  not  been  so  courageous  she  migli^, 
and  in  all  probability  would,  have  raised  an  alarm  that  would  have  brought  on 
a  conflict  at  once  in  the  house,  the  issue  of  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
foresee. 

Claude  now,  feeling  satisfied  that  he  had  made  all  the  arrangements  in  his 
power  for  safety,  went  back  to  his  room  where  Bradshaw  still  slept,  and  going 
close  up  to  him,  he  whispered  in  fiis  ear — 

“  Bradshaw,  Mr.  Jradshaw  Awake  I  There  is  danger  ?” 

The  officer  opened  his  eyes  vT’th  a  start. 

“What  is  it 

“  Are  you  better  ?” 

Better  than  what— ch  ?  Oh,  1  recollect. '  Yes,  I  am  better.  My  head  aches 
a  little,  but  that  is  all.  Who  aro  you  ?” 

“  A  friend.'’’ 

“To  oc  sure,  tc  jo  sura  I  tool:  refuge  here,  and  you  kindly  aided  me.  I 
am  much  obliged  tc  yoUo  C.ctmG  see— let  mo  see!  Oh,  I  am  getting  all  right 
now.  I  had  a  taj.1  from  my  horse,  I  know,  and  it  confused  my  brain  a  little  ; 
but  ail  is  well  again,  1  take  it.” 

“Not  quite,  Mr.  feadshaw;  and  it  you  will  have  the  Nindness  to  listen  to 
me  for  about  five  minutes,  you  will  know  your  position  better  than  you  do  now.” 

“  Is  there  danger?” 

“  Much.” 

“Ah,  my  pistols.  Where  are  they  ?” 

“Gone.” 

“Gone  ?  And  my  pocket-book,  too ?  Why,  where  am  I ?” 

“  In  Armitage  Mall.” 

“ArmitageEall?  Why,  why,  surely  no,  I  am  in  a  dream,  I  suppose,  still.” 

“No.  I  hope  on  the  contrary,  that  jmu  arc  wide  awake  enough  to  thor¬ 
oughly  comprehend  all  that  I  shall  have  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Bradshaw,  and  the 
more  uninterruptedly  I  am  listened  to  the  better  chance  you  will  have  to  do  so.” 

“Say  on.  I  am  silent.” 

After  this,  Bradshaw  did  not  say  a  word  till  Claude  Duval  had  explained  to 
him  everything  with  the  exception  of  who  he,  Claude,  was,  and  how  he  came  to 
be  in  the  house  at  all.  He  merely  said  ho  came  there  by  accident,  and  that  he 
had  with  him  a  friend,  and  little  Agnes,  whom  they  had  found  in  the  Ice-house, 
as  the  reader  is  aware  of. 

When  he  concluded  his  narration,  he  added— 

“  And  now,  Mr.  Bradshaw,  I  think  that  there  is  quite  evidence  enough  to 
screen  Sir  Jame:  Armitage  and  convict  hi:  rascally  brother  and  Mr.  Bramble, 
and  the  two  villiains  thev  'have  vith  them ;  anc;  it  ie  for  you  to  point  out  now 
how  that  can  best  be  dono.^ 

“  I  am  all  amazement,”  said  Bradshaw. 

“  Yes ;  out  the  first  thing  you  have  to  he  is  to  try  to  get  out  of  this  place  in 
lifa” 

t‘Yes — yes;  it  is  so.  Have  you  arms  j'” 

“  I  have.  Here  are  pistols  at  your  sorvica” 

“  Why,  there  are  three  of  us  to  the  four  rascals,  and  I  think  we  could  trdre 
them.” 

“  I  dont  know  that.  ^ly  friend  is  young  and  not  very  strong,  and  I  do  not 
wish  to  involve  him  in  even  the  chance  of  danger.  In  fact,  I  will  keep  him  out  of 
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the  battle.'  Now,  It  strikes  me, 4hat  our  foes  arc  well  armed,  and  that  if  it 
comes  to  a  fight,  it  would  be  oncvirith  tire-arms,  and  if  either  you  or  I  got  hurt, 
there  would  be  not  much  chance  foiT  my  friend  or  poor  Agnes  escaping  death,’* 
“  That  is  true.  Let  me  tJiiuk,  lot  think.” 

“Hush!” 

“  What  is  it  ?” 

May  at  the  moment  entered  the  room  with  Agnes. 

“  They  come,  they  come  !”  she  said. 

“The  devil  they  do!”  said  Bradshaw.  '  , 

‘‘  Lie  down  and  pretend  to  be  asleep,  Mr.  Bradshaw,”  said  Claude;  “  land 
my  friend,  and  Agnes  here,  will  hide  behind  the  curtain.  You  have  arms  now, 
and  you  may  depend  that  if  aiey  come  to  murder  you,  I  will  come  out  to  your 
aid.  If  it  must  be  a  fight,  it  shall  be  a  well-fought  one ;  but  it  is  better  for  us 
not  to  court  it.” 

“  You  are  right,”  said  Bradshaw,  as  he  flung  himself  down  upon  the  couch 
again,  and  pretended  to  sleep. 

Claude  Duval  and  May  and  Agnes  just  got  behind  the  curtain  in  time  before 
the  whole  party  of  the  rascals  in  the  house  entered  the  apartment. 

“  I  left  his  pocket-book  on  the  table,”  said  Bramble,  “and  if  none  of  you 
have  touched  it,  here  it  is  still.” 

7  • 

“  I  don’t  see  it,”  said  Armitage. 

“  Nor  I.  Come,  now.  Master  Bill,  you  have  it.” 

“No,  I  haven’t  I’  take  my  Davy  [  haven’t” 

“Then,  I’m  sure  you  have,  if  you  offer  to  swear  that  you  have  not.” 

“  But  I  haven’t,!  tell  you,  and  be  hanged  to  you,  Mr.  Bramble  ;  so  there’s  an 
end  of  it” 

“Then  you  have?” 

“  Not  I,”  said  the  other.  Bother  his  pocket-book, what  was  it  to  me,  I  should 
like  to  know  ?  A  plague  upon  his  pocket-book !  don’t  look  at  me  so  for  it  I 
wouldn’t  pick  it  up  after  the  money  was  out  of  it” 

“  It’s  very  odd,  then.  But  no  matter  ;  perhaps  it  will  turn  up.  But  now 
about  this  little  matter  we  were  speaking  of  in  the  hall  a  little  while  ago. 
You  still  think  that  you  could  take  Mr.  Bradshaw  into  the  garden,  and  take 
great  care  of  him,  so  that  he  will  not  feel  his  precious  head  aching  again  ?” 

“  Ha !  ha  I”  laughed  Bill,  “  what  a  man  you  are,  sir  1” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“  Why  you  do  put  things  in  such  a  funny  way  !  Who,  now,  would  think 
that  we  want  to  cut  Bradshaw’s  throat,  and  lay  his  body  in  the  garden,  to  hear 
you  speak  of  it  in  your  funny  way?” 

“  You  rascal!”  cried  Mr.  Bramble,  “If  you  have  any  such  horrid  and  illegal 
intentions,  I  will  give  you  up  to  the  police  ;  and  if  I  did  not  know  that  you 
were  only  joking,  and  much  too  kind-hearted  to  do  anything  of  the  sort,  and  that 
you  only  meant  to  take  him  to  the  garden  and  find  his  horse  for  him  and  let  him 
go  comfortably  home, I  would  rather  risk  my  own  life  to  save  him.” 

“  Well,  that  is  good  I  Oh,  lor  !  you  area  clever  man,  Mr.  B.,  that  you  are. 
Any  one  would  think  now,  to  hear  you,  that  you  really  meant  just  what  you 
say,  wouldn’t  they  ?” 

'  ‘  Rather!”  said  the  other.  “But  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Tm  thinking.  Bill, 
and  ever  since  we  heard  Mr.  John  Armitage  talk  about  the  wine  that  was  in 
the  blessed  cellars  of  this  here  house,  my  tongue  has  been  a- sticking  to  the 
roof  of  my  mouth,  and  I’ve  been  as  dry  as  dust,  I  have,  and  no  mistake;  so  I 
vote  that  afore  we  has  anything  to  do  with  this  here  Itttle  job  of  settling  the 
hash  of  Mr.  Bradshaw,  as  is  a-snoozing  away  here  as  if  he  wasn’t  a-going  out 
©f  this  here  world  into  thetother,  that  we  have  a  bottle  or  two  of  the  old  vvina” 

“  That’s  a  good  move,”  said  the  other. 
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“Be  it  so,”  said  Bramble.  “What  do  you  say,  Mr.  John  Armitage?  Docs 
that  meet  with  your  approbation  ?” 

“Don’t,  ask  me,’*  said  John  Armitage.  “  Don’t'  go  through  that  idle  cere¬ 
mony,  Mr.  Bramble;  you  can  do  just  as  you  like  in  this  house,  you  know. 
Perhaps  a  glass  of  wine  would  not  be  amiss  to  any  of  us ;  I  confess  that  I  feel 
rather  cold.” 

“  And  so  do  I,”  added  the  lawyer  ;  “  so  come  on.' 

This,  in  good  truth,  appeared  to  be  a  proposition  that  gave  them  all  consid¬ 
erable  satisfaction;  for,  no  doubt,  however  hardeded  and  indurated  the  minds 
of  such  men  were,  they  yet  shrunk,  omc  degree,  from  the  terrible  crimes 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  concocting. 

In  such  a  case,  stimulants  ol  all  kinds  and  descriptions  would  be  right  wel¬ 
come  to  them  for  the  purpose  oi  deadening  the  moral  sense  ;  and  hence  was 
it  that  the  proposition,  concerning  the  old  wine  that  was  in' the  cellars  of 
Armitage  house,  met  with  general  approbation. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

MAY  STARTS  ON  A  PERILOUS  EXPEDITION  FOR'  THE  AID  OP  THE  MILITARY. 

That  Mr.  Bramble,  John  Armitage,  and  the  two  rascals  they  had  brought 
with  them,  thought  themselves  most  abundantly  safe  in  the  old  mansion,  there 
cannnot  be  the  shadow  of  n  doubt 

If  they  had  not  had  such  an  idea  thoir  conduct  would,  of  course,  have  been 
entirely  different  to  y^'hat  it  wasr  uu'.  svery  circumstance,  precedent  and 
present,  went  towards  the  assuring  them  of  iheir  perfect  impunity  from  every¬ 
thing  in  the  shape  of  watching  or  supervision. 

If  so^seemingly  absurd  a  supposition  ha  Deen  started  by  any  one  of 
them  as  that  every  word  they  had  said  had  been  overheard,- and  everything 
they  did  had  been  watched  by  parties  most  inimical  to  thoir  interests,  it  would 
have  been  by  the  others  scouted  as  the  most  chimerical  thing  in  the  world  ; 
and  yet  we  see  with  what  oase  and  celerity  such  a  state  of  things  had  really 
and  truly  taken  place,  and  that  Claude  Duval  and  May,  and  even  little  Agnes, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Bradshaw,  the  officer,  were,  so  to  speak,  fully  in  the  confidence 
of  men  who  were  playing  for  a  stake  in  which  their  very  lives  were  implicated. 

With  all  his  ciitining,  Mr.  Bramblo,  it  will  be  seen,  was  the  mere  puppet  and 
toy  of  circumstances  over  which  all  his  cleverness  and  J1  hk  foresight  had  no 
sort  of  control. 

Ouo-ht  not  the  guilty,  and  thosv.  who  contemplate  gudt,  to  tremble  at  the 
idea  <5*  placing  themselves  in  the  power  of  such  accidents  as  ever  beset  their 
career?  With  the  right-minded,  and  with  the  truthful  and  the  just,  every 
accident  that  elucidates  the  truth  is  an  accident  in  their  favor ;  but  with  the 
deceitful  and  the  guilty  there  is  but  one  course  out  of  many  that  can  suit  them, 
while  everything  that  happens  out  of  the  path  of  their  often  wild  and  improba¬ 
ble  calculation  is  calculated  to  explode  all  their  fine-drawn  schemes,  and  unites 
them  with  them  in  one  common  ruin. 

There  was  deep  silence  in  the  room  for  a  few  moments  after  the  four  men 
had  left  it,  and  then  Mr.  Bradshaw,  slowly  rising  up,  once  more  said — 

“  Hern  !” 

Claude  looked  from  behind  the  curtain. 

“  All  ri'’’ht?”  said  Bradshaw. 

u  Yea  ’’'said  Duval.  “  How  are  you  now  ?” 

“  Very  much  better,  indeed.  I  feel  that  I  have  had  a  rap  upon  the  head 
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blit  that  is  all  My  wits  have  come  back  to  me,  and  I  am  cool  and  collected, 
rather  tliiiik  I  owe  m/ life  ti  yiu.” 

“Don’t  mention  that.  Here  is  little  Agnes,  and  the  saving  of  her  liiehas 
given  to  me  the  greatest  pleasure.” 

*  “No  doubt  of  that” 

“  But  what  do  you  now  propose  to  do  ?  ’  said  Claude.  I  have  mysrlf  beea 
thinking,” 

“And  what  conclusion  do  you  come  to  ?” 

“Why  that  you  and  I  might  take  the  rascals,  after  all,  at  unawares  in  such 
a  way  that  resistance  is  out  of  the  question,  perhaps,  too,  it  would  be  as  well 
to  shoot  the  lawyer.” 

“  No — na” 

“  Are  you  afraid  of  taking  the  life  of  Mr.  Bramble  ?” 

“  Not  at  all  my  friend,  not  at  all ;  but  I  am  as  you  know,  an  officer  of  po¬ 
lice  and  my  mission  is  not  to  kill  evil  doers,  but  to  capture  them  and  bring 
tliem  to  justice.  I  am  not  authorized  to  use  arms  except  in  self-defence;  so 
if  a  means  can  be  thought  of  for  taking  them  all  prisoners,  it  will  suit  me  much 
better  than  as  if  by  a  word  I  could  take  all  their  lives,” 

“  I  comprehend*  you.  Such  means  must  be  best  known  to  you,  and  I  can 
only  say  that  whatever  you  wish  done  I  and  my  friend  here  will  aid  you  in 
doing.” 

“Let  me  see.  It  is  about  five  miles,  I  think,  to  Edgeware  from  this  place 
by  the  road,  an.l  if  you  can  get  across  a  couple  of  meadows  at  the  back  of 
this  house,  it  saves  a  mile,  making  it  only  four,  which  may  be  trotted  in  twenty 
minutes  on  a  good  horse,  I  should  say.” 

“  Yes  that  is  true.” 

“At  Edgeware  there  is  stationed  a  party,  or  ratlxir,  I  suppose,  the  whole 
regiment  of  Light  Dragoon;?.  Now  if  any  one  coidd  be  found  to  go  there 
quickly  and  give  a  note  to  the  commanding  officer  from  me  together  with  an 
order  from  the  secretary  of  state  which  I  have  alxjut  me,  and  which  empowers 
me  to  call  upon  the  military  to  aid  me  at  any  time,  all  would  be  well” 

“  I  will  go,”  said  May. 

“No — no,”  said  Claude;  “you — that  is — I  think  it  may  be  dangerous  for 
you.” 

“Not  at  all  Let  me  go,  I  beg  of  you,  brother  I” 

May  placed  an  emphasis  on  the  word  “  brother,”  so  as  to  let  Claude  know 
that  such  was  the-  relation  in  which  she  wished  Bradshaw  to  consider  them. 

“  There  is  no  danger  that  I  can  seq said  Bradshavv ;  “  and  indeed,  on  the 
contrary,  by  going  out  of  this  house,  your  brother,  which  I  presume  this  youth 
is,  goes  out  of  danger  into  safety.” 

“If  you  can  once  get  fairly  off/  said  Claude,  “I  have  not  the  shadow  of  an 
objection.” 

“  i  hat  I  can  easily  do,”  said  May.  “  I  know  where  our  horses  are,  and  by 
this  time  only  consider  how  well  rested  they  are.  It  is  very  unlikelv  that 
the  wine  cellar  where  Mr.  Arrnitago  and  his  friends  are  is  anywhere  near  to 
the  stable;  so  they  and  I  n^ill  not  encounter.  I  will  go  at  once,  Mr.  Brad¬ 
shaw,  if  you  will  give  mt?  the  papers  you  spoke  of.” 

“  They  are  here,”  saii  Bradshaw,  as  he  took  them  from  a  little  secret  pocket 
in  the  collar  of  his  coat,  where,  too,  he  had  a  pencil,  with  wlii,ch  he  wrote  a  few 
lines  on  the  back  of  the  order  from  the  secretary  of  state.  You  h  ive  nothing 
in  the  w6rld  to  do  but  to  get  to  Edgeware  as  quickly  as  you  can  and  ask  to  see 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  Light  Dragoons  stationed  there  and  give  him 
this.”  ’ 

“  I  must  explain  the  position  of  affairs  here,  I  suppose  ?” 
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^  “Yes ;  no  doubt  you  will  be  asked  the  particulars,  which  you  can  of  course 
give  freely.” 

“Will  you  stay  here,  then,  Mr.  Bradshaw,  ”  said  Claude,  “while  I  see  mv 
brother  otir 

“Certainly  I  will.” 

“  And,  Agnes,  will  you  stay  with  this  gentlaman  till  I  come  back  ?  He  is  a  . 
friend  of  your  father’s.” 

“  I  am,  indeed,  my  dear,”  said  the  officer. 

“  Oh,  then,  I  will  stay  with  you  for  ever,”  said  Agnes. 

Claude  and  May  left  the  room,  and  w’ent  through  the  suite  of  apartments 
till  they  reached  the  gallery  that  commanded  a  good  view  of  the  hall.  There 
they  paused  for  a  few  moments  to  listen,  but  all  w'as  still.  tt  was  quite  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  party  of  John  Armitage  w^ere  distant  from  that  portion  of  the 
mansion.  Claude  and  May,  therefore,  descended  the  grand  staircase  at  once. 

May  clung  to  the  arm  of  Duval,  and  as  they  reached  the  hall,  they  stopped 
to  listen  again,  and  they  heard  the  murmuring  of  voices  apparently  from  be¬ 
neath  the  floor  of  the  hall. 

“  They  are  here,”  said  May,  as  she  pointed  to  the  marble  flooring. 

“I  think  they  are  May.  But  come  on — oh,  come  on  at  once,  and  let  me  see 
you  fiirly  started.” 

“  Yes — yes.” 

The  door  was  easily  opened,  and  in  another  moment  they  were  in  front  of 
the  mansion.  They  ran  along  till  they  got  to  the  wing  in  which  w’-as  situated 
the  stable,  and  then  crossing  a  paved  yard,  they  soon  reached  the  horses,  both 
of  wdiich  seemed  glad  to  see  Claude  and  May. 

It  was  then  that  May,  as  she  looked  in  Claude’sface  after  her  own  steed  had 
been  got  ready,  said — 

“  Claude — Claude,  I  kave  been  thinking.’' 

“  Of  wdiat.  May !” 

“  That  you  are  now  in  reality  free!” 

“Free,  say  you  ?” 

“  Yes,  free  of  Bradshaw^,  whose  duty  it  is  to  arrest  you,  if  he  should  chance 
to  know  3"ou — free  of  this  house,  too,  with  all  its  terrors — free  from  an  adven¬ 
ture  which  can  be  of  no  real  serdee  to  you  any  further.  Agnes,  too,  is  in  the 
care  of  Bradshaw,  and  he  is  bound  to  protect  her  with  his  life.” 

“  What  do  you  mean.  May,  by  ai\  this  ?” 

“  That  here  is  your  horse,  Claude,  ;ind  here  is  mine !  That  w'e  are  at  liberty 
to  leave  this  place  for  ever.  That  a  gallop  of  our  horses  will  take  us  far  from 
it.  Oh,  Claude,  liberty  and  life  are  sweet.” 

“  May,  you  know  not  what  you  say,” 

“  Oh,  yes — yes,  I  know  well.  I  would  si^ve  5mu  from  the  possible  danger  of 
that  man  finding  out  who  and  what  you  are,  Claude.” 

Claude  shook  his  head. 

“It must  not  be  so,  May.  It  is  a  duty  now  that  we  owe  to  all  concerned  in 
this  affair  to  carry  it  out.  How  do  we  know  hu\.  that  our  flight  might  be  the 
means  of  getting  both  poor  Agnes  and  Bradshaw  murdered  ?  No — no,  do  not 
think  of  it.” 

“Oh,  Claude — Claude,  I  feel  that  lam  wrong;  it  was  upon  the  impulse  of 
the  moment  that  I  spoke ;  but  the  fact  is  that  I  have  but  one  idea  in  the  world, 
and  that  is  confined  in  your  safety.” 

“I  know  it.  May;  but  depend  upon  it  safety  is  not  alvrays  the  best  assured 
by  doing  what  seems  to  be  the  safest  thing.  Let  us  keep  full  and  perfect  faith 
with  Bradshaw.  You  go  to  Edgew^are  and  get  the  aid  he  wants  and  get  bade 
itk&ro  with  it  as  soon  as  you  can,  and  you  may  depend,  let  what  may  happen. 
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it  be  for  the  best.”  ‘‘Yes,  Claude,  said  May,  “  I  will  do  so,  farewell.” 

Nay,  do  not  say  farewell  in  such  a  tone  as  tiiat,  my  dear  May.  VY e  shall 

soon  meet  again.” 

“  Claude  helped  her  to  the  saddle,  and  poor  May’s  heart  was  too  full  topei'- 
mit  her  to  say  another  word, 

“  You  have  the  paper  safe  that  you  are  to  give  to  thecomnmnding  officer  o,‘ 
the  dragoons!'” 

May  nodded. 

In  another  moment  she  was  off  over  the  meadow  in  a  direct  line  for  the  high¬ 
road.  Claude  watched  her  till  he  saw  her  leap  a  fence,  and  then  she  waved 
her  arm,  for  she  knew  that  he  would  be  watching  her,  and  in  an  instant  more 
she  was  hid  by  some  tall  trees  from  his  sight. 

“Heaven  speed  her  and  protect  her,”  said  Claude  as  he  walked  wdth  a  slow 
step  back  towards  the  old  mansion,  which  was  then  in  the  possession  of  two 
sets  of  people  of  such  completely  opposite  characters  and  objects. 

Claude  Duval  got  quietly  and  swiftly  back  to  the  room  where  he  had  left  the 
officer,  and  he  found  him  reclining  on  the  couch  as  he  had  left  him. 

“Allis  w^ell,”  said  Duval;  your  messenger  has  gone.” 

“  Then  all  is  indeed  well,”  said  Bradshaw'.  “  If  the  rascals  w'ho  are  in  this 
house  wdll  but  remain  in  the  mansion  for  three  quarters  of  an  h^ur,  they  have 
not  one  of  them  a  chance  of  escape;  but  in  case  they  should  think  proper  to 
come  upon  us  before  that  time  it  will  be  better  to  shift  our  quarters  to  some 
,  other  part  of  the  house,  don’t  you  think  ?” 

“  Much  better ;  indeed  this  house  is  so  large  that  I  chink  we  might  dodge 
them  for  the  space  of  time  you  mention  it  in  something  like  perfect 
1  safety.  What  is  the  time  by  your  watch  ?” 

'  “  Faith  I  had  one,  but  it  is  gone.” 

“  Ah,^  no  doubt  one  of  the  rascals  took  it  n^hile  you  were  in  a  state  of  in- 
’sensibility  in  the  hall.  It  is  by  mine  just  minutes  past  ten,  and  I  think  I 
,am  right” 

“  Then  by  eleven  the  dragoons  w'ill  h?  here.  Do  you  know  sufficient  of  the 
house  to  say  where  it  will  be  best  to>;o?” 

“T  u _ .1  .  •  .  .  -  _ 


^  “I  don’t  know  much  about  it,but  there  is  one  room  to  which  I  feel  quite  cer-  ’ 
ain  Jnnn  Armttage  will' not  ver-^ure,  and  so  suppose  we  go  at  once  to  that.”  < 
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“Como  along — corao  along.  Let’s  have  this  bottle,  and  then  we  will  set 
about  businesin  right  earnest  Lor  bless  you,  sir.  Til  knock  him  on  the  head 
just  as  you  would  a  bullock.  Come  on — come  on  !” 

“  'iy  J  ove,'’  said  Bradshaw,  “  here  they  are.” 

“  Where  on  earth  shall  we  get  to  said  Claude. 

**  Anywhere  out  of  their  way.  Here  is  a  door,  come  this  way,  for  they  may 
not  be  all  the  worse  for  the  old  wine.” 

The  otlii  er  pushed  open  a  door  to  his  right  hand,  and  they  all  three  went 
through  the  opening.  A  glance  at  the  magnificent  room  in  which  they  found 
themselves,  let  them  see  that  it  was  surely  the  principal  drawing-room  of  the 
mansion.  It  was  about  forty  feet  in  length,  and  had  fine  handsome  windows 
opening  to  the  front  of  the  house.  This  room  was  very  elegantly  furnished^ 
and  in  one  corner  were  several  ot  the  most  beautiful  Indian  screens  standing, 
that  reached  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling.  The  curtains  to  the  windows  were 
of  crimson' silk,  and  very  full  and  massive. 

‘  This  "way,”  said  Bradshaw, — “this  way!” 

“  The  screens,  ”  said  Claude.  “  Behind  them  will  do.” 

“  No  the  windows  are  the  best” 

“Come  on  then.” 

Claude  caa^vhtup  little  Agnes  and  darted  behind  the  curtain  of  one  of  the 
windows,  and  Bradshaw  followed  him.  They  just  had  time  to  get  comfortably 
settled  as  the  door  was  again  opened,  and  Mr.  Bramble  and  John  Armitage 
entered  the  room,  followed  by  the  two  ruffians,  carrying  wine  bottles  and 
glasses. 

“Now  keep  to  your  t^rgain,”  said  Mr.  Bramble.  “Mind,  now  Bill,  you 
are  to  go  with  your  friend  here,  and  to  show  Mr.  Bradshaw  Out  of  the  house, 
w^hile  Mr.  Armitage  and  I  taVe  a  quiet  glass  of  wine  together.” 

“Yes,  that’s  it”  said  Armitage  j  “and — and  I  am  not  to  bo  asked  to  take 
any  part  in  the  mur- - ” 

“  Silence !”  cried  Bramble ;  “  T\T\at  do  you  mean  ?” 

“  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.” 

“  Yes,  indeed,  and  well  you  may.  TJp©n  my  word  Mr.  Armitage,  I  don’t 
know  whatever  evil  thoughts  you  may  ha>e  in  your  mind  that  induce  you  to 
half  pronounce  words  that  I  don’t  pretend!  even  in  imagination  to  complete 
for  3mu ;  but  if  you  think  that  I  intend  any  hio'm  to  Mr.  Bradshaw,  you  very 
much  mistake  me.” 

“  Well,  well,  say  no  more  about  it,  Mr.  Brambk  Of  course  we  all  under- 

“Oh,  what  a  rum  un  you  are,”  said  Bill.  “Why  t^re  we  all  is  as  agreed 
as  possible  to  knock  that  blessed  Bradshaw  on  the  hca^^  and  if  a  fellow 
ventures  to  spe2.k  plain  about  it,  you  catch  him  up  m  it  at  if  it  was  altogether 
to  be  quite  tl>e  t’other  way.” 

“  Ah,  said  the  otlier,  “that’s  his  art,  that  is.” 

“  Silence,  both  of  you  I”  said  Bramble,  “  and  tak :  your  wine,  will  you,  and 
don’t  bother.  All  I  wish  and  all  1  expect  you  to  i:  as  regards  toe  highly  re¬ 
spectable  Mr.  Bradshaw  is,  to  show  him  out  ol  tho  house,  and  whes^  you  get 
him  out  of  tiie  house,  to  take  ^cat  care  ot  hun,  that  is  all” 

“Oh  I  oh.  That  is  good,  ain’t  it  ?” 

“It is,  a  few.” 

The  two  ruffians  were  amazingly  tickled  at  tho  way  at  which  the  lawyer  put 
a  fact  that  a  murder  was  to  be  committed,  and  that  as  soon  as  possible,  too  ; 
but  thinking  that  Bradshaw  was  perfectly  safe,  for  they  had  an  idea  that  he 
was  injured  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  he  really  was,  they  took  no  pains 
to  be  very  speedy  over  the  affair  of  his  murCler. 
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Nor  did  the  very  clever  Mr.  Bramble  trouble  them  to  be  very  hasty  in  the 
matter.  He  had  various  reasons  for  not  doing  so. 

In  the  first  place  then,  he,  Bramble,  considered  that  Bradshaw  was  quite* 
safe — that  is  to  say,  he  was  incapable  of  offering  any  resistance  to  the  mur¬ 
derous  attack  which  it  was  intended  to  make  upon  him,  and  so  far,  of  course,  i 
there  was  no  hurry. 

Then,  again,  the  idea  that  there  was  any  possibility  of  there  being  any  one 
n  the  house  besides  themselves  had  never  occurred  to  the  brains  of  the  party 
of  John  Armitage;  but  there  was  yet  another  reason  why  Mr.  Bramble  had 
no  sort  of  objection  to  see  his  subordinates  get  very  tipscy,  if  not  indeed  ac¬ 
tually  drunk,  before  they  should  set  about  the  murder  of  Bradshaw. 

The  reason  was  one  that  he  had  ali’eady  whispered  to  John  Armitage,  and 
which  whisper  had  half  frightened  him  out  of  the  few  wits  he  had  left. 

The  reader  will  not  be  surprised,  considering  what  he  has  seen  and  heard  of 
the  unscrupulous  Mr.  Bramble,  that  that  whisper  to  John  Armitage  involved 
the  lives  of  the  two  subordinate  rascals  who  were  to  do  the  most  bloody  por¬ 
tion  of  the  business  of  the  fearful  drama  of  real  life  which  was  transactining 
in  that  old  and  deserted  mansion. 

In  fact  and  without  any  doubt  or  compunction  upon  the  subject.  Bramble 
thought  that  when  the  two  rascals  whom  he  and  John  Armitage  had  brought 
with  them  to  Armitage  House  had  taken  the  life  of  Bradshaw,  the  well-known 
officer  of  police,  that  it  would  be  very  dangerous  to  let  them  live  any  longer. 

He  thought  that  by  that  time  they  would  know  too  much  to  be  farther  trusted  ; 
and  as  it  was  one  of  the  fixed  principles  of  the  villian  to  get  rid  of  the  minor 
tools  with  which  he  worked  out  his  rascalities  as  soon  as  they  had  done  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  work,  so  he  considered  that  that  sufficient  quantity  would  be 
done  by  Bill  and  his  friend  when  the  officer  of  police  should  be  no  more. 

The  whisper,  then,  with  which  Bramble  had  favored  John  Armitage,  was  to^ 
the  eftect  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  leave  the  dead  bodies  of  Bill  and ' 
his  associate  there  in  the  mansion  than  to  take  their  livine:  bodies  awav  with  ‘ 
them. 

No  wonder  that  John  Armitage,  upon  finding  that  he  had  to  wade  through- 
such  a  sea  of  blood  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose,  shook  in  every  limb,  i 

But  it  was  not  compunction  that  made  John  Armitage  shake — it  was  not* 
any  lingering  consciousness  or  regret  for  the  suffering  and  the  death  he  was  in¬ 
flicting  npon  others  that  made  him  hesitate— no,  it  was  nothing  in  the  world  ^ 
but  abject,  vulgar  fear.  That  was  the  only  feeling  which  influenced  him  upon 
the  occasion. 

But  we  will  see  how  Bramble  strove  to  carry  out  his  resolve,  notwithstand- , 
ing  all  the  fears  of  John  Armitage,  and  all  the  force  of  the  two  ruffians  he  had 
with  him. 


“Well,  he  cried,  in  a  cheerful  tone  of  voice,  “  I  don’t  think  that  another  hot-' 
tie  or  two,  mind  you,  would  not  do  much  harm  before  you  set  about  the  little 
bit  of  politeness  you  have  to  show  to  l^adshaw.” 

“  We  are  quite  sure  of  that,  Mr.  Bramble,”  said  Bill. 

•  draw  your  chairs  to  that  end  of  the  table  and  enjoy  yourselves  for 

“  Thank  you  ,  sir.  I  will  say  this,  as  you  is  a  trump,  Mr.  BramblE,  let  other 
fellows  say  what  they  may.  Ain’t  he.  Bob— ain’t  he  a  trumn  ?” 

Riglar,  replied  Bob,  “  and  no  sort  of  mistake  on  any  account  nohow  not- 
somdever.  *' 


“Ah,  I  knowed  as  you  would  say  that.  You  hear,  Mr.  Bramble,  as  me 
and  my  mate  is  both  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  in  that  ere  matter.” 

Y^,  rephed  Bramble ;  but  really,  gentlemen,  I’m  afraid  you  are  too 
partial  to  me.  ’  ■  j 
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“  Oh,  dear,  no.” 

“  And  that  you  quite  flatter  me.” 

“Don’t  be  a  running  of  your  head  against  that  ere  idea, Mr.  B,.  it’s  qhite 
t’other.” 

“Well,  I  am  miich  obliged ;  so  now,  as  I  have  something  to  say  to  Mr.  Ar- 
mitage»  pray  open  a  fresh  bottle,  and  enjoy  yourselves  in  your  own  way.” 

The  fresh  bottle  was  opened,  and  the  two  rascals  drank  rapidly  of  its  con¬ 
tents. 

John  Armitage  and  ramble,  his  friend  and  attorney,  sat  at  the  other  end  of 
the  table  with  a  bottle  of  Rhenish  wine  before  them,  which  had  not  the  intoxi¬ 
cating  qualities  of  the  port  with  which  the  two  subordinates  indulged  them¬ 
selves.  John  Armitage  was  as  pale  as  death,  and  his  shifting,  uneasy  glance 
roved  round  the  room  as  though  he  believed  he  was  in  an  atmosphere  of  danger. 

If  for  one  moment  he  could  but  have  supposed  it  possible  that  there  were 
those  so  near  him  as  Claude  Duval  and  Bradshaw  and  little  Agnes  were,  who 
heard  all  that  passed,  and  who  were  ready  to  depose  to  what  they  heard  to 
to  his  utter  discomfiture,  the  shock  would  surely  have  killed  him. 

But  with  all  his  vague  and  cowardlv  fears  John  Armitage  had  no  such  idea: 
and  as  forBramble,  he  never  considered  himself  to  be  more  completely  safe  in  any 
transaction  than  he  was  in  the  present,  when,  in  fact,  he  had  in  reality  never 
been  so  very  unsafe. 

Seeing  that  the  two  ruffians  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table  were  in  deep  con¬ 
versation  together  over  their  port  wine,  Mr.  ramble,  as  he  filled  his  glass 
yNuth  hock,  whispered  to  Armitage — 

“  Have  you  thought  further  of  what  I  said  ?”  * 

“  Of  what — of  what  ?” 

“Not  so  loud.” 

“Of  what  then?”  replied  Armstrong,  in  a  whisper. 

“  Of  the  fate  of  our  friends  at  the  other  end  of  the  tabla” 

“  I  have  not  dared  to  think.” 

“  Pho  !  you  are  ridiculously  scrupulous ;  what  would  make  you  hesitate  to 
'  insure  your  final  safety  in  such  a  manner  ?” 

“Do  you  think  that — that - ” 

“  That  what  ?” 


“  That  it  is  quite  a  necessary  act  to  get  rid  of  them  both  in  the  way  you 
propose  ?” 

“  I  don’t  think  anything  about  it,  for  I  am  quite  sure  of  it  It  is,  to  mo 
one  of  those  propositions  that  admit  of  no  dispute  at,aE  for  an  instant” 

u  Yes — yes.  You  are  then  decided.” 

“  Quite.” 

And — and  I  conclude  that — that - 

“  Go  on.  That  what  ?” 

.“That  you  will  do  it?” 

“  Oh,  dear,  no  ”  | 

'“No?” 

“  No.  I  mean  you  to  do  it,  my  good  friend ;  and  after  I  have  quite  convinced 
, your  reason  of  the  propriety,  and,  indeed,  I  inay  go  further,  and  say  the  neces-’ 
sity  of  doing  it,  I  don’t  think  you  ought  to  hesitate  for  another  moment  upon  the 
'subject.  Come,  now,  you  need  not  shake  in  that  way,  nor  need  you  cast  such 
[uneasy  glances  at  those  men,  for  altnough  they  arc  fast  emerging  towards  a 
'state  of  intoxication,  yet  your  looks  are  enough  to  make  them  suspect  some- 

“I  cannot  do  it. 

“You  must.  Don’t  be  a  fool !  They  will  be  quite  tipsy  soon ;  and  then  I 
will  send  them  to  dispose  of  Bradshaw  before  they  get  so  far  gone  in  drink  as 
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not  to  be  able  to  do  so ;  and  then  they  will  easily  yield  to  the  invitation  to 
taice  another  bottle ;  and  after  that  other  bottle,  they  will  bo  perfectly  help¬ 
less,  and  then  you  can  do  the  deed.” 

John  Arinitage  shuddered. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE  PLOTS  OF  JOHN  ARMITAGE  AND  MR.  BRAMBLE  ARE  RATHER  UNSUCCESSFUL. 


Yes,  John  Arraitage  shuddered  as  the  lawyer  whispered  to  him  the  terrible 
commands  which  were  to  involve  his  soul  in  perdition ;  and  for  one  brief 
minute  the  idea  crossed  his  brain  that,  after  all,  there  might  bo  some  truth  in 
the  notion  that  the  great  enemy  of  mankind  was  permitted  to  roam  about  in 
various  shapes,  consuming  what  souls  he  might  find  so  incautiously  guarded 
by  virtue  as  to  readily  listen  to  his  terrible  counsels. 

If  such  a  state  of  things  could  possioly  exist,  certainly  John  Arinitage  had 
some  reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  exposed  to  such  an  infiunce,  and  that  the 
devil,  in  the  shape  of  a  lawyer,  was  at  his  elbow. 

“  What  are  you  looking  at  me  so  strangaly  for  ?”  said  Bramble 

“  Did  I  so  ?” 

“  You  did,  indeed,  my  friend.” 

“  I  was  in  deep  thought  But  tell  me.  Bramble,  what  do  you  intend  to  do 
after  the — a — the — a - ” 

“  The  death  of  the  two  gentlemen  at  the  head  of  the  table  ?” 

“Yes— yes.” 

“  Why,  by  that  time,  of  course,  I  look  upon  it  that  Bradhsaw  will  be  dis¬ 
posed  of,  you  kno\^^” 

“  True — true.  To  that  I  can  have  no  objection,  after  I  know,  as  I  do, 
what  is  his  errand  in  this  part  of  the  world.” 

“Good.  Well,  then,  after  that  I  propose  that  you  and  I  find  the  body  of 
Agnes  in  the  ice-well.” 

“Yes— yes?” 

“  And  give  information  of  that  fact  to  the  police.  It  will  have  quite  a  dam¬ 
aging  effect  upon  the  examination  of  your  brother,  Sir  James,  w'hich  will 
take  place  this  evening,  I  understand.” 

“This  evening  ?  I  thought  it  would  not  be  so  soon.” 

“But  how  can  I  account  for  coming  down  hero  at  all  ?” 

Oh,  you  can  say  that  some  strange  feeling  impelled  you  to  come  5  and 
that,  as  you  had  been  prohibite  l  by  your  brother  from  visitin^  this  old  fimily 
mansion,  you  suspected,  wheii  you  found  him  taken  up  on  the  suspicion  of 
such  a  crime  as  the  death  of  his  own  chil  1,  that  by  an  attentive  examination  of 
this  place  you  might  find  some  traces  of  the  fate  of  his  wife  ” 

“No— no— oh,  no!” 


“  But  I  say  yes.” 

John  Armitage  tried  to  say  something,  but  his  tongue  refused  its  ofTico,  and 
he  only  uttered  a  low  groan.  Bramble  was  silent  for  a  few  moments  ;  and 

then  he  said  close  to  the  car  of  Armitage,  in  a  very  low  yet  fearfully  distinct 
whisper  to  him — 


“  Armitage,  I  can  perfectly  well  guess  what  it  is  that  is  disturbing  you  in 

this  way.  You  are  burthened  with  a  secret.” 

“A— a  secret?” 
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John  Armitage  was  silent. 

“Yes  added  Bramble,”  that  is  the  secret  which  I  tell  you  is  even  now  jn- 
pressing  you  ;  and  it  is  one  that  will  continue  to  oppress  you  until  you  tell  no 
all  about  it,  so  that  I  may  take  measures  to  put  the  attair  in  the  best  degree 
right  for  you  that  I  can.  Come  now  you  know  you  need  not  keep  this  from 
me.  Am  I  not  your  legal  adviser?  and  to  me,  therefore,  you  ought  to  be  quite 
tonfidential.” 

“  I — think — I  will.” 

“  That  is  well.  Do  so.” 

“You  must  know,  then,  Mr.  Bramble^  that  after  the  death  of  ^ese  twoper- 
ions — one  only  though  by  my  hand,  only  one — I  did  not  know  where  to  put 
the  bodies,  so  I  placed  one  in  an  old  wardrobe  in  the  sleeping  chamber  of  Lady 
Armitage.” 

“  Well,  go  on.  Which  one  was  that?” 

“  The  brother.” 

“  Oil,  the  brother  is  in  the  wardrobe  ?  Good.” 

“  Gracious  heaven  !  What  iron  nerves  you  must  have,  Mr.  Bramble,  to 
hear  such  things  unmoved!” 

“Oh,  stuff  j  Go  on  !  What  became  of  your  brother’s  wife?” 

“I  was  so  terrified  at  her  in  death  that  I  could  think  of  noplace  to  put  her 
but  beneath  the  bed’” 

“  Beneath  the  bed  ?” 

“Yes  ;  but  let  me  explain.  I  placed  the  body  between  the  feather-bed  and 
the  mattrass.” 

“In  the  same  room  with  the  other  ?” 

“  Yes,  the  same  room  ”  , 

“  Then  they  arc  both  here  now?” 

“Hero?  Oh^  not  here!” 

John  Armitage  glared  wildly  about  him. 

“Pho!  pho?”  said  the  lawyer,  “of  course  I  dont  mean  here  in  this  room. 
I  mean  in  the  mansiori,  that  is  all.” 

“Yes, — oh  yes!” 

“Then  let  mo  tell  you  that  you  have  acted  most  imprudently,  indeed,  ard 
that  you  stood,  as  it  w’ere,  upon  a  mine  all  this  time.  Why,  one  of  the  most 
Belf-cvidont  things  in  all  the  world  for  you  to  do  was  to  dispose  of  the  dead 
bodies  ;  you  know  that  well  enough.” 

“  Yes,  I  do  know  it.” 

“Then  why  did  you  not  doit  ?” 

“I  could  not — I  tell  you  I  could  not !  If  my  life  had  on  the  instant  de¬ 
pended  upon  it,  I  could  not  have  touched  them  again.  It  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  nor  can  I  now.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  they  must  stay  where  they  are.” 

“Ha!  ha !”  roared  Bill  at  this  moment,  at  something  that  his  friend  Bob 
had  said,  “that’s  good.” 

“  Hold  your  row,”  whispered  Bob,  as  he  gave  Bill  a  poke  in  the  ribs  to  in¬ 
duce  him  to  be  quiet.  “  Don’t  you  sec  that  the  lawyer  is  looking  at  us  now  and 
then?  Speak  low.” 

“All’s  right.” 

“  Well  Bill,  as  I  was  saying,  I  think  as  Tyo  have  had  enough  of  this  fellow, 
Bramble,’  and  this  Armitage.” 

“So do  I  ” 

“  Then  what  do  you  say  to  knocking  ’em  both  ©n  the  head  afore  we  leaves 
.this  house,  and  taking  what  they  may  happen  to  have  about  ’em,  and  then 
giving  over  the  crib-cracking,  lay  somewhere  in  the  country  for  awhile?  I 
(wants  a  little  country  air,  I  does.” 

“So  do  1.” 
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“Then  what  do  you  say  to  it,  Bill  ?’* 

“  Why,  it’s  a  good  move.” 

“  Do  you  really  think  so  ?” 

“  Above  a  bit,  I  does;  and  I  tell  you  what  it  strikes  me,  too,  and  that  is  as 
this  is  rather  a  dangerous  affair  as  we  is  on  here.” 

“  No  doubt  o’  that” 

‘  “And  if  anything  went  wrong  with  it,  why,  in  course,  we  should  be  let  m 
for  the  consequences.” 

“In  course.’, 

“  Then  let’s  do  it” 

“  Hush  I  keep  quiet,  old  fellow,  and  don’t  drink  no  more,  for  if  we  only  get 
the  other  drop,  why,  we  are  done  for,  and  somehow  or  another  we  shall  let  the 
secret  out,  for  you  know,  old  fellow,  when  the  wine  is  in,  the  wit  is  out” 

“You  are  a  regular  Solomon,  you  are.  Let’s  only  pretend  to  finish  this 
bottle  ;  but  it  won’t  be  amiss  to  pretend  to  be  a  little  drunk  or  so.” 

‘|Yes,  that’s  the  dodge.  Here  goes.  Hern  !  hip  i — hurrah !  Upon  my 
life -l-(hiccup)— I — hardly  know  what  to  make  of  tiiis  place.  It  does  go  round 
and  round  in  such  an  odd  way.” 

“  Why,  you  are  getting  drunk,”  replied  the  other.  “  As  for  me,  I  am  as  so¬ 
ber  as  a  judge,  and  I  could  sing  a  song : 

“  Ben,  the  butchef,  he  went  on  tne  road— 

On  the  road  went  he, 

And  he  hadn’t  gone  far  past  a  large  aboae 
When  a  lady  fair  saw  he— 

Yes,  a  lady  fair  saw  he.’ 

I  say,  what’s  the  rest  of  it  ?  I  know  he  shoots  a  ladies  belovea,  or  a  something 
in  the  way-  of  a  littlejokelike  that ;  but  I  can’t  recollect  how  the  song  goes.” 

“Well,  gentlemen”  cried  Bramble,  “  I  hope  you  are  enjoying  yourselves, 
upon  my  word ;  but  don’t  take  too  much.” 

“  Oh,  dear,  no,  we---won,t  take  too  much.” 

“  That’s  right.” 

Bramble  gave  a  meaning  smile  to  his  friend,  John  Armitage,  as  much  as  to 
say— “They  are  fast  merging  into  the  state  in  which  they  must  be  an  easy 
prey  to  you  ;  but  John  Armitage  looked  very  wretched  indeed. 

“  Bradshaw,”  whispered  Claude  Duval,  “  I  rather  think  that  there  is  a 
double  sort  of  game  going  on  in  this  room.” 

“  I  am  sure  of  it,”  replied  Bradshaw,  “and  I  have  kept  my  eyes  upon  those 
two  fellows  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  and  I  could  take  my  oath  that  they  are 
only  shamming  drunkenness.”  ^ 

“  Think  you  so  ?” 

^  I  am  certain  of  it.  I  have  seen  one  of  them  throw  several  glasses  of  his 
wine  on  the  floor  to  avoid  drinking  it ;  and  that  is  the  one  who  pretends  to  be 

the  most  far  gone  of  the  two,  and  I  never  knew  a  reaUy  drunken  man  do  such 
a  thing  as  that  m  my  life. 

“  Nor  I.” 

“'Then  you  may  depend  that  the  two  parties  are  mistrusting  eacn  other, 
and  the  sooner  your  young  friend  comes  back-  the  better.” 

“  I  pray  for  her  safety.” 

Bradshaw’s  eye  just  glanced  " 
it  will  be  remembered  that  Ma 
off  upon  him,  as  the  brother  < 
gotten,  and  said  her  instead  of 
this  was  no  information,  as  so 
upon  that  subject  already. 


moment  at  Claude,  as  he  said  “her,”  for 
y  had  been  passed  off,  or  attempted  to  be  jiassed 
of  Claude;  but  at  the  moment  Claude  had  for- 
is.  It  IS  very  likely,  though,  that  to  Bradshaw 

een  an  observer  might  have  made  up  his  mind 
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As  it  was,  Claude  was  not  aware  of  the  little  slip  of  the  tongue  that  he  had 
made,  for  he  was  intently  watching  the  proceedings  of  Bramble  and  John  Ar- 
inihige  at  the  moment,  and  did  not  see  the  cunning  look  that  the  officer  cast 
upon  him  as  he  spoke. 

It  is  necessary  now  that  we  take  a  gla^ice  at  what  success  May  is  having  at 
Edgeware  with  the  note  that  had  been  given  her  by  Bradshaw,  as  upon  the 
success  of  her  mission  entirely  depended  the  fact  of  whether  or  not  affairs 
were  to  be  carried  out  at  Armitage  House  wither  without  bloodshed. 

We,  therefore,  now  follow  May  on  her  message. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

MAY  ENCOUNTERS  DANGER  ON  HER  ROAD  TO  EDGEWARE. 

The  gallant  and  courageous  May  was  not  exactly  destined  to  perform  her  little 
journey  across  the  fields  to  Edgeware  quite  uninterrupted  or  without  meeting 
some  degree  of  danger  by  the  way. 

The  fact  was,  that  at  that  time  the  roads  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of 
London  were  in  a  far  worse  condition  than-they  had  ever  been  in  before  or  are 
ever  likely  to  be  in  again,  and  bore  no  comparison  with  the  roads  far  off  in 
the  country,  as  regarded  the  danger  of  travelling  upon  them. 

May,  however,  intent  as  she  was  upon  the  due  performance  of  the  duty  she 
had  set  herself  did  not  give  a  single  thought  to  the  possibility  of  meeting 
with  any  interruption  on  her  route.  Her  scle  idea  was  to  get  to  Edgware  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  the  only  trouble  she  thought  she  had  upon  that  sub¬ 
ject  was  to  find  out  which,  in  reality,  was  the  nearest  route  thither. 

Every  feeling  of  her  mind  prompted  her  onwards.  The  safety  of  Claude 
Duval — the  recovery  of  the  portion  and  wealtu,.and  possibly  the  saving  of  the 
life  of  the  little  Agnes  Armitage — all  fairly  had  their  effect  in  urging  May  to 
do  her  utmost  to  carry  out  the  project  upon  which  she  had  started  from  Armit¬ 
age  House.  Nor  did  she  feel  that  she  was  doing  anything  that  she  would  be 
at  all  likely  to  regret  in  making  an  effort  likewise  to  save  the  life  of  Bradshaw 
the  officer. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  then,  heartily  anxious  to  get  to  her  journey’s  end,  and 
glancing  about  her  as  she  went,  in  order  not  to  miss  the  road.  May  crosssd 
several  meadows,  and  leaping  with  her  horse  a  low  hedgerow,  she  found  herself 
in  a  country  lane,  the  vegetation  on  each  side  of  which  was  so  abundant  as  to 
leave  it  in  a  state  of  great  obscurity. 

May  drew  bridle  for  a  moment  or  two  and  glanced  about  her. 

“  To  the  right,”  she  said,  “  is  my  route.  Yes,  they  said  to  the  right.  This 

is  the  way.” 

“  Hilloa !  ’  cried  a  voice. 

May  started. 

“  liilloa,  youngster,”  added  the  voice  again.  “Fll  trouble  you  to  pull  up,  or 
else  ni  make  you.” 

May,  from  the  length  of  this  speech,  had  a  good  opportunity  of  tracing  the 
voice,  and  glancing  towards  the  quarter  from  which  it  came,  she  saw  a  swarthy, 
ruffianly-looking  face  peering  through  the  hedge,  and  a  pair  of  wild-looking 
eyes  gleaming  at  her. 

Delay,  under  the  present  circumstances.  May  felt  was  the  most  fatal  thing, 
she  could  give  way  to,  so  without  making  the  slightest  reply  to  the  summon 
to  stop,  she  gave  the  horse  the  reins,  and  urged  it  on  with  all  the  skill  she  could 
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The  creature,  obedient  to  the  impulse  of  its  rider,  darted  forward  at  a  half 
and  half  sort  of  gallop. 

“You  will  have  a  difficulty,”  thought  May,  “I  fancy,  to  stop  me  now.” 

Even  as  she  spoke  she  heard  the  sharp  report  of  some  fire-arms  or  another, 
and  something  whistled  past  her  head,  which  she  strongly  suspected  was  a 
bullet. 

Nothing  could  very  well  give  a  greater  impetus  to  May’s  desire  to  escape 
I  than  this,  and  again  she  urged  the  horse  forward  by  voice  and  by  gestures; 
but  had  not  proceeded  above  a  hundred  yards  further,  when  to  her  suqirise 
she  saw  laid  across  the  road  a  felled  tree,  the  branches  of  which  extended  in  a 
‘^variety  of  directions,  affording  a  serious  check  to  a  horse. 

The  animal  swerved  a  little,  and  did  not  seem  very  well  to  know  how  to  get 
.^astthe  obstacle,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  May  patted  it  on  the  neck  to  induce 
[’it  to  proceed.  Horses  labor  under  that  want  of  information,  merely  having  in¬ 
telligence  enough  to  detect  that  there  is  something  unusual  which  may  be  dan- 
'gerous,  but  not  intelligence  sufiicient  to  come  to  a  correct  conclusion  upon  it ; 

‘  so  that  they  are  the  most  timid  creatures  devoted  to  man’s  use  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  decidedly  the  most  dangerous  to  have  anything  to  do  with. 

May,  however,  was  not  lelt  long  to  deliberate  upon  what  course  she  should 
pursue  ;  for  just  as  she  thought  it  would  be  necessary  for  her  to  dismount  and 
lead  the  horse  past  the  fallen  tree,  there  rushed  out  into  the  lane  a  man  dressed 
in  the  tattered  garments  of  a  gipsey,  and  carrying  in  his  hand  a  thick  bludg- 
ieon,  which  he  waved  in  the  air,  as  he  cried — 

'  “Toll!  toll!  toll!” 

May  drew  back,  which  the  horse  was  w’illlng  enough  to  do  ;  and  then  assu¬ 
ming  a  courage  she  was  far  from  feeling,  she  said — 

“  Toll  for  what?” 

“  For  passing  this  road,  young  fellow,  that  is  all.  You  had  better  pay  it  at 
once,  for  I  am  short  tempered  myself,  and  my  friends  are  impatient.” 

“I  have  no  money.” 

“Then  you  must  pay  in  kind,” 

“What  do  you  mean  ?  I  beg  of  you  to  let  me  pass.  My  errand  is  one  of 
life  and  death.  Do  not  obstruct  me,  if  you  have  the  heart  of  a  man  in  your 
, bosom.  Stand  aside  and  let  me  pass.” 

“  Oh,  indeed  ?  That’s  all  very  fine  talking,  young  fellow ;  but  the  fict  is,  we 
want  a  horse,  and  yours  will  do  as  well  as  any  other  that  I  have  seen  for  many 
(a  long  day.” 

“  My  horse  ?” 

“  Yes,  to  be  sure,  x  daresay  you  live  in  some  of  the  fine  mansions  or  firms 
about  this  neighborhood,  and  it  wont  do  you  any  harm  to  trudge  home;  so 
be  so  kind  as  to  dismount  at  once.”  ° 

“Never !” 

“  Oh,  you  won’t,  won’t  you  ?” 

“  I  will  not.  Stand  aside,  ruffian,  or  I  will  ride  over  you  at  once ;  and  what¬ 
ever  harm  befalls  you,  be  it  on  your  own  head.” 

“Oh,  you  will  ride  over  me,  will  you?  ‘  Weil,  that’s  a  o-ood  un,  seeing  that 
your  horse  has  already  refused  to  cross  the  fallen  tree  that  the  storm  so 
kindly  threw  across  the  lane  for  me  and  my  good  friends.  But  come,  now  if 
you  don’t  dismount  at  once.  I’ll  make  3mu.”  *  ’ 

The  fellow  drew  a  rusty -looking  horse-pistol  from  the  breast  of  his  apparel, 
and  pointed  it  at  May. 

A  feeling  of  despair  now  came  over  poor  May.  Feelin.»  as  she  did  that 
every  moment  was  most  precions  to  the  safety  of  those  whom  slie  loved,  and 
for  whom  she  was  now  acting  in  such  circumstances  that  upon  her  and  her 
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only  could  they  rely,  sho  felt  her  brain  reel  for  the  space  of  about  quarter  oi  a 
minute,  and  she  nearly  fell  from  the  horse. 

“  Hal  ha  I'’  laughed  the  ruffian,  you  dont  seem  to  iikeit,  young  gentleman  ; 
but  come,  now,  if  a  pretty  little  gipsy  girl’s  bright  eyes  can  console  you  for 
your  losses,  you  can  stay  with  our  tribe  for  a  day  yr  tw''  and  help  us  tc  rob  a 
few  hen’s  roosts,  and  steal  a  stray  piece  ol  inen  .r  so  irom  off  the  hedges. 
Ha!  ha  1  upon  my  life  you  should  not  b  .  let  out  a\  me,  young  fellow,  for  you 
are  all  of  a  shake.” 

“Once  more,  man,”  cried  May,  “I  implore  you  t  ,  '*et  me  pass.  1  tell  you 
that  life  hangs  upon  the  speed  with  which  I  perform  an  errand  I  am  now  upon.” 

“llo!  ho  !  mat’s  good.  What  is  your' mother  taken  bad — eh-i  Hal  ha!  T 
suppose  you  are  going  for  the  doctor  ?  Ha  i  ha  Hilloa,  comrades !  Here’s 
game  for  us  1  B'un  and  profit  both,  iiilloa !” 

May  was  rendered  truly  desperate  by  this  long-continued  provocation,  and  at 
once  diving  her  hand  into  the  pocket  of  the  loose-skirted  overcoat  that  she 
wore,  produced  one  ot  the  pistols  that  Claude  Duval  had  so  carefully  loaded 
for  her,  and  levelling  it  at  the  fellow,  she  cried,  as  she  pulled  the' trigger — • 

“  Your  death  be  upon  your  own  head.  You  have  compelled  me  to  this  last 
resource.” 

The  report  of  the  pistol  seemed  to  be  simultaneous  with  a  yell  upon  the 
part  of  the  gipsey  that  made  the  woods  echo  again  ;  and  when  the  smoke 
dispelled.  May  saw  him  lying  upon  his  face  in  the  lane  apparently  dead. 

The  horse  was  so  terrified  at  the  discharge  of  the  pistol  so  close  to  bis  ear, 
that,  no  doubt  fancying  the  danger  was  behind  him  from  the  position  of  the 
sound,  he  darted  forward,  and  cleared  the  tree  that  lay  in  his  way  in  a 
moment 

“Victory!”  cried  May.  “I  shall  yet  reach  Edgeware,  and  save  you, 
Claude.  Victory !  victory !” 

In  another  moment  the  horse,  without  any  appparent  cause,  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  rolled  over  upon  its  side,  and  it  was  only  by  the  merest  accident 
in  the  world  that  May  succeeded  in  saving  her  left  leg  from  being  crushed  be¬ 
neath  him. 

With  a  yell  of  rage,  mingled  with  triumph,  some  half  dozen  swarthy,  ill-clad 
gipsies  sprang  from  the  hedge, followed  by  a  rabble-rout  of  screaming  and  yell¬ 
ing  \<"omon  and  children,  and  flung  themselves  upon  both  horse  and  rider. 

May  found  herself  a  prisoner  before  she  could  well  disengage  herself  from 
the  horse,  who  rose  to  his  feet,  then  plunging  and  kicking,  and  showing  signs 
of  fresh  terrors  at  what  had  happened  him. 

“Nothing  like  the  old  dodge,”  cried  a  voice — “nothing  like  it,  you  see,  after 
all.  The  rope  across  the  road  brought  him  down,  though  he  got  past  the 
tree  you  saw  all  of  you.” 

“  Yes,”  shouted  several  voices.  “  That’s  it — that’s  it!  The  rope  did  it !” 

From  th's  May  understood  that  the  cause  of  the  sudden  and  apparently  in¬ 
explicable  fall  of  the  horse  was  owing  to  a  rope  having  been  stretched  across 
the  road  from  hedge  to  hedge;  and  with  such  a  heart-pang  as  she  had  never 
before  felt,  she  foundherself  a  prisoper  in  the  hands  of  as  furious  a  set  of  beings 
as  ever  the  world  produced. 

Several  blows  were  dealt  to  her  by  the  women,  and  busy  hands  in  a  few 
moments  rifled  her  pockets  of  their  contents ;  but  the  little  slip  of  paper  es¬ 
caped  them,  and  May  felt  that  if  by  any  meens  she  could  get  out  of  their 
hands  she  had  still  the  missive  whicli  Bradshaw  had  given  her  to  prbsent  to  the 
commander  of  the  troops  at  Edgeware. 

But  alas!  how  unlikel""  did  it  seem  that  she  should  see  Edgeware  that  day, 

at  all  events,  if  ever. 
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“  Knock  him  in  the  head,  now,”  cried  one,  “  and  let  him  lie  here  and  rot 
Wc  don’t  want  him  • 

‘‘  Yea  down  with  him!’'  shouted  several  others.  “  He’ll  only  go  and  swear 
III  our  i7es  away  if  we  let  him  go  ^ 

“  Yes”  said  one,  'and  [  shouldn’t  wonder,  but  hell  say  wo  rohbei  him,  for 
le’s  just  tlK  tei..ow  tc  give  his  mind  to  lying,” 

Spare  my  ife  at  ..east,'  said  May;  wiiat  good  will  it  do  you  to  take 
that  ?’ 

‘  Hold  him  tight,”  shouted  one.  “I’ll settle  him  .  Where’ .s  the  chopper  ? 
riiat  w’d  do  it '• 

Nothing  but  death  seemed  now  to  present  itself  to  poor  May, 


CHAPTER  XXL 

1 

MAY  IS  SAVED  FROM  PRESENT  DEATH,  BUT  NOT  WITH  MERCIFUL  INTENTIONS. 

The  whole  scene  seemed  to  whirl  round  with  May,  for  at  the  moment  she 
di  1  not  see  anything  that  could  possibly  save  her  from  death  which  appeared 
to  await  her. 

Her  hat  had  been  lost  in  the  struggle,  and  her  hair  floated  about  her  face 
and  neck.  It  was  not  so  -ong,  to  be  sure,  as  to  lead  immediately  to  the  idea 
of  her  being  a  female,  for  May  had  cut  it  short  the  better  to  look  the  charatcer 
she  assumed,  but  still  it  was  very  beautiful,  and  combined  with  the  delicacy 
of  her  features,  and  the  slim  grace  of  her  figure,  it  tended  to  make  her  seem  one 
of  the  handsomest  youths  possible  to  find  in  all  England. 

Even  some  of  the  gipsies  were  struck  hy  the  handsome  looks  of  May,  and 
shrunk  from  ill-using  her,  but  the  man  wlio  had  called  for  the  cliopper  was  a 
furious-looking  ruffian,  in  whom  no  spark  of  human  feeling  resided,  and  he 
yelled  out — 

“Where  the  devil  is  the  chopper?  Who  has  it,  I  should  like  to  know  ? 
Find  it  for  n  c,  some  of  you  youngsters,  and  you  shall  see  mo  cleave  his  head 
open  at  one  blow.” 

“  Mercy  ?”  gasped  May. 

“  Hold  1”  cried  a  voice.  “  Hold  1  What  is  this  ?” 

All  eyes  turned  in  the  direction  whence  the  voice  came,  ana  standing  upon 
the  top  of  the  embankment  at  the  side  of  the  lane  May  saw  a  tall  woman 
habited  in  a  strange  dress  of  black  sorge,  upon  which  was  sewn  or  em¬ 
broidered  various  singular-looking  devices  in  red  cloth.  In  her  hand  f  liere  was 
held  a  kind  of  wand,  bound  round  with  scarlet  ribbon  or  clotli,  and  a  veil  of 
red  and  black  stripes  hung  from  her  head,  partially  concealing  her  face. 

There  was  a  death-like  stillness  among  the  rabble  route  in  the  lane  as  they 
beheld  this  person. 

“  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this?”  she  said.  “ Tell  me  JabeL” 

A  young  min  stepped  foi  ward,  and  replied  •  ^ 

“  Mighty  Queen  of  the  Zingaries,”  he  sjiid,’  “  this  is  a  stranger  we  have 
Uken  in  the  lane,  and  we  thought— or  rather  Moab  thou<>-ht— that  it  was  bet¬ 
ter  to  put  him  out  of  the  way  in  case  he  should  firing  the  country  about  us 
that  is  all.” 

“  Moab !  Where  is  he  ?” 

“  for  the  chopper  with  which  to  kiU 

3X£L^*  XJLCI*G  • 

“  Moab.  is  vours  the  power  of  life  as  of  death  ?” 
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“  Why,  no ;  but  I  thought  that  in  a  squabble  like  this  a  man  might  use  his 
hands.” 

‘‘  Do  you  squabble  with  a  prisoner  ?” 

“A  prisoner?” 

“  Yes;  was  that  youth  a  prisoner  before  you  began  to  think  of  his  death 
or  not,  Moab  ?” 

“  Why — a — you  see  his  horse  came  down  and  we  had  him.” 

“  Children  of  the  south  I”  shrieked  the  queen  of  the  gipsies,  with  such  a  sud¬ 
den  shrieking  tone  of  voice  that  May  started  at  the  change  in  the  tone  and  ges¬ 
ture,  for  she  stretched  out  her  arms  to  their  full  extent,  and  her  whole  face 
seemed  convulsed  with  passion  and  energy.  ”  Ciiildren  of  the  south !  I  com¬ 
mand  you  in  tiie  name  of  those  whom  we  all  obey — in  the  awful  and  sacred 
person  of  that  which  is  ever  present — by  the  mystic  rites  of  our  ancient  race, 
I  charge  you  to  turn  that  man  from  you.  Away — away — away,  Moab,  the 
butcher !” 

“  Away  1”  cried  the  throng  of  gipsies  as  with  one  voice,  and  the  rascal  who 
had  so  earnestly  wished  to  take  the  life  of  May,  by  such  horrible  means,  too, 
was  in  another  moment  standing  alone. 

“  What  the  devil,”  he  said,  “  does  all  this  mean  ?  What  have  I  done  that 
you  should  all  of  you  turn  the  cold  shoulder  upon  me  ?” 

Away — away  I” 

“  Go  to  the  devil  with  you  all.  I  don’t  want  to  kill  the  lad  if  you  don’t  like 
it.  Come — come,  let  there  be  an  end  of  this.” 

“Away — away  !” 

“Oh,  you  mean  it,  do  you  ?” 

“  Away — away!” 

A  savage  scowl  passed  across  the  brow  of  Moab,  as  he  had  called  himself, 
and  he  stepped  a  pace  forward  to  the  crowd.  In  another  moment  some  dozen 
knives  gleamed  in  the  hands  of  the  gipsies, '^and  the  ruffian  shrunk  back,  trem¬ 
bling  at  the  sight. 

“  Away — away  I” 

“  AYvll,  if  you  don’t  like  mo  to  be  any  longer  among  you.  I’ll  go  and  leave 
you  all,  that's  what  I  have  to  say  to  you.  I  hope  you  may  all  live  to  be  hanged, 
that’s  all;  and  as  for  you,  ma’am,  up  there,  I - ’’ 

“Beware!”  cried  a  man’s  voice  ;  “one  word  of  disrespect  to  our  queen  and 
you  die  the  death  of  a  dog.” 

“Oh,  very  well.  I’m  sure  T  don’t  wan’t  to  say  anything  disrespectful  to 
the  lady,  whoever  she  is ;  I  never  saw  her  but  onct  before  in  all  the  time  I 
have  been  among  you.  Good  day 'to  you,  ma’am,  curse  you  all.” 

May  thought  it  was  now  time  to  say  something,  and  so,  turning  to  the  queen 
of  the  gipsies,  she  cried  out — 

“If  you  have  a  heart  to  feel  for  human  woe,  if  you. have  a  soul  to  pity 
wretched  misfortune — if  you  wish  to  add  to  your  acts  of  to-day  the  saving  of 
other  lives  you  know  not  of,  I  implore  you  to  let  me  go  upon  my  journey  at 
once,  and  bid  them  give  me  up  my  horse.” 

“Who  are  you,  in  liden,  said  thegipsey  queen,  “that  travels  in  the  guise  of 
a  man  upon  such  urgent  business  ?” 

May  felt  that  the  secret  of  her  sex,  at  all  events,  was  discovered  by  the  gipsy 
queen,  and  she  looked  down  abashed.  The  gipsies  opened  their  coal  black 
eyes  wider  than  before,  and  regarded  her  with  curiosity  and  amazement 

“  Answer  me,”  said  the  gipsy  queen. 

“It  is  too  long  a  story,”  said  May;  “but  1  implore  you  to  let  me  go,  for  I 
tell  you  that  the  lives  of  several  hang  upon  my  speeding  at  once  upon  my 

journey.” 

“What  journey?” 
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“  To  Edgvvaro,  Oh  let  me  go  !” 

The  gipsy  queen  appeared  to  hesitate  for  a  moment,  and  as  she  did  so  a 
strange  wailing  cry  came  upon  the  air. 

“Hush  !”  she  said,  “that  is  the  crv  of  death.” 

The  cry  came  again. 

“  Who  has  fillen?” 

The  throng  of  gipsies  turned  in  the  direction  from  whence  the  wailing  cry 
came,  and  they  sa'v  lour  of  their  party  carrying  what  appeared  to  be  a  corpse, 
which  was  followed  by  two  women,  an  old  and  a  young  one,  who  every  now 
and  then  struck  their  breasts,  and  uttered  the  strange  wailing  cry  that  had 
been  lieard. 

May  saw  that  the  body  was  that  of  the  man  whom  she  had  been  compelled 
to  shoot  in  the  lane.  It  was  now  a  problem  with  her  of  the  most  interesting 
character  to  know  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  sudden  production  of  the 
mute  witness  of  the  encounter  she  had  liad  already  with  one  of  the  tribe  upon 
her  fortune. 

As  the  little  cavalcade  with  the  dead  body  advanced,  there  ensued  a  death¬ 
like  stillness  among  the  gipsies  present  in  the  lane,  and  the  strangely  attired 
woman,  who  seemed  to  have  such  absolute  authority  o-ver  their  rough  and 
rugged  natures,  shaded  her  eyes  with  her  hand  and  looked  earnestly  at  the 
coming  assemblage. 

The  strange  wailing  tone  of  moaning  on  the  part  of  the  women  who  followed 
the  corpse  now  rose  again  upon  the  still  air,  and  the  effect  of  it  was  truly 
startling. 

“Hold?”  cried  the  gipsy  queen.  “  Put  down  your  burthen  and  tell  me  the 
truth  of  this.” 

Slowly  the  dead  body  was  laid  by  the  hedge  side,  and  then  one  of  the  wo¬ 
men,  it  was  the  elder  of  the  two  who  followed  it,  rushed  up  to  the  side  of  the 
bank  on  which  stood  the  queen  of  the  tribe,  and,  with  startling  vehemence, 
she  called  out — 

“  Revenge — revenge !” 

As  she  uttered  these  words  she  loosened  the  piece  of  coarse  crimson  ribbon 
that  tied  up  her  hair,  and  let  it  float  to  the  wind,  whioh  it  di  I  in  incredible 
abundance,  and  then  she  dropped  to  a  crouching  possition  upon  the  ground, 
and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  she  rocked^to  and  fro  in  grief. 

May  was  deeply  effected. 

The  younger  of  the  two  women  said  not  a  word,  but  she  stood  bv  the  side 
of  the  other,  looking  very  pale  and  sad,  and  with  somethin'^  of  a  frightened 
look,  too,  upon  her  face,  as  May  thought.  ° 

Nema,  said  the  gipsy  queen  to  this  younger  one,  “tell  me  what  all  this' 
means! 

“He is  dead,”  said  the  girl. 

“Who?” 


“My  father.” 

“Is  it  indeed  so  ?  Wretched  man  1” 

“Who  says  wretched  man  ?”  said  the  elder  female  lookin 
back  from  before  her  face  the  tresses  of  her  raven  hair.  “ 
me  ?” 


g  up  and  shaking 
Who  says  that  to 


“I  say  it,  but  not  to  you.” 

“’Tis  well,”  replied  the  woman,  with  a  shudder. 

you,  or  el  ';e - ” 

“What?” 


“  ’Tis  well  it  came  from 


“  Nothing-nothing;  but  there  lies  my  husband,  cold  and  dead,  steeped  in 
his  own  blood.  Is  that  a  sight  for  the  widow  ?”  u  uo  , 

“  It  is  not” 
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“  Is  it  a  sight  for  Nema,  his  daughter  ?’’ 

“It  is  not” 

“That  is  well,  then  ;  and  so  I  say  revenge — revenge  I  Where  is  he  who 
did  the  deed  ?  He  was  stopped  some  one  said,  or  I  dreamt  it  Where  is  he  ? 
Let  me  drink  his  heart’s  blood  I  He  has  made  my  home  a  wilderness,  and  I 
will  have  revenge !” 

She  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  looked  anxiously  round  for  May,  but  at  a  sign 
from  the  queen  of  the  gipsies  the  band  closed  round  May,  so  that  she  was  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  fury  of  the  woman. 

“  Listen  to  me;  Dorcas,”  said  the  queen.  “  Listen  to  me.  Your  husband 
may  have  some  good  qualities  to  make  you  regret  him,  but  I  tell  you  that  I 
do  not  mourn  with  any  of  the  tribe.  He  was  furious,  bloodthirsty,  and  head¬ 
strong.  From  place  to  place  he  has  been  hunted  on  his  own  account  and  on  the 
account  of  his  friend  and  companion,  Moab.  The  latter  is  expelled  from  the 
tribe,  and  your  husband  has  left  it.’  ’ 

“  Left  it  ?” 

“Yes,  by  losing  life,  or  else  as  surely  as  that  another  sun  will  rise  to¬ 
morrow  in  the  heavens  it  would  not  have  risen  upon  him  as  one  of  us.” 


CHAPTER  XXH. 

MAY  ESCAPES  FROM  THE  GIPSIES,  AND  ACCOMPLISHES  HER  ERRAND. 

The  widow  of  the  man  who  had  been  slain  by  May  glanced  at  the  faces 
around  her,  as  though  she  would  try  in  from  some  estimate  of  the  general  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  tribe  to  see  how  far  she  might  be  supported  in  any  act  of  rebellion 
against  the  authority  of  the  queen. 

All  looked  cold  and  severe. 

Turning  to  the  queen,  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  showed  how  difB  cult 
it  was  fer  her  to  retain  her  passion — 

“Why  speak  thus  of  the  dead?  He  will  harm  you,  nor  any  one  else 
more.  Let  the  dead  rest.” 

“  You  set  the  example,”  said  the  queen  of  the  gipsies.  “  You  let  the  dead 
rest,  Dorcas,  and  so  will  we.” 

“  What  does  our  queen  mean  ?” 

“She  means,  that  while  you  seek  revenge  the  dead  does  not  rest,  but  the 
evil  that  was  in  his  nature  still  lives  in  the  pursuit  of  that  revenge.  Be  calm 
be  patient  and  content.” 

“Calm— patient— content?” 

“Yes,  I  have  said  so.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  I  will  be  calm  and  patient  and  content,  of  course.  I  and  this 
poor  orphan  girl  here,  I  who  have  lost  a  husband  and  she  who  has  lost  a 
father  *  it  is  a  good  time  to  tell  us  to  be  calm  and  content  and  patient.  Why 
do  you  not  speak,  Nema  ?” 

“  I  have  nothing  to  say  tc  please  you,  mother,”  said  the  girl. 

“  Nothing  to  say  to  please  mo  ?” 

“  Nothing.” 

“Wretch  I  you  have  no  feeling  ?” 

“Yes,  mother,  I  have  had  feeling  enough  as  long  as  1  can  remember  from 
the  strips  and  the  blows  that  my  hither  used  to  give  me.  I  have  serious 
bruises  now  upon  me  of  his  giving.  I  did  not  wish  him  dead,  but  I  have  often 
wished  myself  dead  to  escape  his  ill-usage  of  me ;  and  now  that  he  is  no  more 
I  have  nothing  to  say.” 
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“  Monster !”  shnckcd  the  mother.  “Monster!’* 

‘‘No,”  said  the  queen  of  gipsies.  “She  is  no  monster*,  she  speaks  as  sho 
has  been  made  to  feel  and  no  more.  Why,  you,  too,  Dorcas,  made  the  ill-usage 
you  received  from  you  husband  a  theme  of  constant  complaint  among  the  tribe.” 

The  woman  hung  her  head  abashed. 

“  Come — come,  vve  must  hear  no  more  of  revenge.” 

“  Yes,  he  was  my  husband,  and  if  he  did  ill-use  me  that  was  my  own  con¬ 
cern  and  no  one  else’s.  He  was  not  to  be  killed  like  a  dog  on’the  highway  on 
that  account.” 

“  Nor  was  he.  Let  me  know  how  this  was  done.  Where  is  the  prisoner  ?* 

The  gipsies  divided,  and  May  stood  in  the  center  of  a  small  circle  of  them 
towards  where  their  queen  stood. 

With  a  yell  of  fury  the  widow  woman  snatched  a  knife  from  her  bosom  and 
made  a  rush  at  May,  but  a  stalwart  gipsy  caught  her  round  the  waist  and 
swung  her  round  as  though  she  had  been  an  infant,  and  wrested  the  knife 
from  her  in  an  instant 

“  Bind  her,”  said  the  queen. 

A  leathern  thong  was  bound  round  the  arms  of  the  furious  woman,  and  she 
raved  and  3"elled  like  a  demon. 

“  Now  tell  me,”  added  the  queen  to  May,  “  how  this  happened,  and  fear 
nothing  from  the  truth  and  everything  from  falsehood.” 

“I  was  pursuing  ray  journey,”  said  May,  “quietly  along  this  lane,  when  a 
man  called  to  mo  to  halt  and  dismount ;  and  because  I  did  not  choose  to  do  so 
some  gun  or  pistol,  I  know  not  which,  was  fired  at  me.” 

“  x\rc  you  sure  it  was  at  you  ?” 

“  Behold !” 

May  rolled  up  the  sleeve  of  her  coat,  and  showed  that  her  arm  and  the  short 
sleeve  that  covered  it  were  sopped  with  blood.  The  fact  is  that  one  of  tho 
slugs  with  which  the  gipsy’s  pistol  had  been  loaded  had  actually  ripped  up  th« 
skin  of  May’s  left  arm,»although  at  the  moment  she  had  felt  no  wound. 

“  Enough,”  said  the  queen  of  the  gipsies;  “you  fired  then  in  resistance  ?” 

“  I  did  so.” 

“  No— no!”  roared  the  woman.  “  He  shot  ray  husband  in  cold  blood,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  a  gipsy.” 

“  That  is  false,”  said  May. 

Peace  I  said  the  queen,  “  she  knows  that  it  is  false.  1  heard  two  shots 
fired  myself,  and  no  doubt  all  did  so.” 

“  All — all!”  cried  the  band. 

“  Then,”  said  the  woman,  “he  fired  them  both.” 

^  That,  said  May.  I  can  disprove  in  a  moment.  I  had  a  pair  of  loaded 
pistols  with  me.  Here  they  are;  one  you  will  find  is  discharged,  and  th. 
other  is  loaded  still.  Ah,  they  are  gone!” 

''  May  forgot  at  the  moment  that  she  had  had  her  pockets  rifled  by  th« 
^psies,  and  so  when  she  felt  for  her  pistols  she  found  them  not 

“Where  are  the  weapons?”  said  the  queen. 

“  Here,”  said  one  of  the  band,  stopping  forward  with  them.  “  One  is  load- 
ed  and  the  other  i®  discharged.  • 

“  Are  you  satisfied  ?”  said  the  queen  to  the  woman  who  was  bound. 

“  No.” 


“  Then  hear  me,  all  of  you  It  is  not  long  since  that  I  warned  this  woman’, 
husband  to  abstain  from  the  deeds  of  violence  which  have  been  committed  by 
him,  and  more  than  once  jeopardised  the  safety  of  the  whole  band  •  but  it  ha. 
been  of  no  avail,  lie  assaulted  this  young  stranger,  and  he  met  with  tho  fate 
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“  Let  me  go,  tfien,  at  once,”  cried  May,  “  I  implore  you.  The  errand  I 
was  on  is  one  that  will  brook  of  no  delay.  Let  me  go,  I  implore  you.” 

“  You  are  free  I” 

^  “My  horse — make  them  give  up  my  horse.” 

-  “Take  it.” 

A  lad  led  the  horse  to  May,  and  in  another  moment  she  sprung  on  to  the 
creature’s  back  with  a  feeling  of  exultation  at  having  escaped  the  great  danger 
she  supposed  herself  to  have  been  in,  and  that,  too,  at  the  expense  of  much 
less  delay  than  she  could  have  thought  possible.  Turning  to  the  gipsy  queen 
before  she  rode  off.  May  cried  out — 

“  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness,  for  it  has  been  kindness  ;  and  it  may  come 
to  pass  some  day  that  I  may  be  able  to  show  my  gratitude  more  beneficially 
than  by  words.  Till  then  farewell.” 

The  tribe  opened  a  free  passage  for  May,  and  off*  she  went  at  a  canter  down 
the  lane  with  the  full  hope  and  expectation  of  being  quite  free  from  the  gipsies, 
and  reaching  Edgware  yet  in  time  to  perform  her  mission  as  regarded  the 
cavalry  regiment  there  stationed  ;  but  in  this  it  would  seem  that  May  was  just 
a  little  too  sanguine,  and  that  she  was  net  yet  quite  out  of  danger. 

The  lane  took  an  abrupt  turn  after  she  had  pursued  it  for  the  space  of  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  past  where  she  had  left  the  gipsies,  and  she  had  hardly 
gone  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  along  it  after  passing  the  angle  when,  with  a  yell 
of  satisfaction,  Moab,  the  man  who  had  been  turned  out  of  the  tribe,  made  a 
dash  at  the  horse’s  head,  and  seized  the  bridle. 

“Come  on,”  he  cried.  “  Ila — ha  I  ,  Come  on.  We  have  her  now,  as  safe 
as  blood.  Ha— ha !  This  is  rare  sport.  Come  on.” 

Poor  May  was  so  completely  taken  by  surprise  that  even  if  she  had  had  fire¬ 
arms  which  in  truth  she  had  not,  for  in  her  hurry  to  get  away  she  had  omitted 
to  ask  for  her  pistols  from  the  queen  of  the  gipsies,  she  could  not  have  used 
them.  Another  ruffian  sprang  from  the  side  of  the  road,  and  then  another, 
and  so  she  was* dragged  from  her  horse  to  the  ground. 

“Oh,  Heaven  protect  me  now  !”  cried  May. 

“  Ha — ha  !”  roared  Moab.  “  Call  out,  do.  This  is  better  sport,  boys,  than 
we  lookd  for,  ain’t  it?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  other;  “But  what’s  to  pay?” 

“  Oh,  don’t  3mu  doubt  that.  Such  a  dandily  dressed  piece  of  goods  as  this 
and  upon  such  a  horse,  don’t  travel  without  a  secret  hoard  of  money  some¬ 
where,  and  we  will  soon  find  it.” 

“  Upon  ray  life,”  said  May.  “I  have  no  money.” 

“Ha — ha!  Good  that.” 

“Take  the  horse,  and  when  you  take  that  you  take  all  I  have  to  give  you. 
Spare  my  life,  I  pray  you,  and  do  not  injure  me.” 

“Oh,  dear,  no.  Weinjure  ?  Ha — ha!  We  are  men  of  honour,  I  tell  you. 
Quite  guiltless,  upon  my  word,  ain’t  we,  Abel  ?” 

“I  should  think  so.” 

“  Where’s  my  chopper,  Abel?” 

“On  there,  by  the  road  side.  HarkI” 

•  “Hark  what?” 

“  Don’t  you  hear !” 

“  Hear  what,  stupid  ?” 

“  Why  a  horse’s  feet  on  the  turf  by  the  .side  of  the  lane.  There  it  is  again ; 
Don’t  3mu  hear  it,  eh  ?  Are  3mu  deaf?” 

“No;  1  do  hear  something.  Let’s  make  short  work  of  it  Get  me  the 
chopper,  Able.  ’ 

^  May  heard  the  measured  tramp  of  her  horse’s  feet  in  the  lane,  too,  and  her 
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heart  beat  quickly  with  the  hope  of  rescue.  The  man  Moab,  with  a  butcher’s 
cleaver  in  his  hand,  appToached  her. 

“  Hold  I”  sa  d  she  ;  “you  would  like  to  be  rich  ?” 

“Yes,  my  little  cock-chafer  1  would;  but  what  of  that?  Come,  now,  be 
quick  about  what  you  are  goinji;  to  say.” 

“  IIovv  many  thousands  would  tempt  you  to  spare  my  life  ?” 

“Thousands?” 

“Yes.  1  am  in  a  condition  of  life  to  speak  of  thousands  as  freely  as  some 
folks  speak  of  pounds.” 

“  The  devil  you  are !” 

“Yes;  and  if  you  kill  me,  with  the  blow  that  does  so,  you  lose  a  fortune,  I 
can  tell  you.  Money  is  a  good  thing,  but  life  is  better  ;  so  I  will  pay  the  one 
for  the  other  and  welcome,  if  you  will  have  it.” 

“  Where  is  the  money?” 

“Hidden.” 

“Where?  Where,  I  say  ?  Come,  don’t  trifle  with  me,  or  down  you  go.” 

The  fellow  raised  the  cleaver  menacingl3^ 

The  cold  perspiration  of  fear  of  death  came  over  May,  and  she  shook  visibly; 
but  yet  by  a  great  effort  of  mind  she  managed  to  preserve  sufficient  command 
over  her  nerves  still  to  speak,  for  she  heard  the  tramp  of  the  horse’s  feet  come 
nearer  and  nearer  every  moment. 

“  I  will  tell  you,  if  you  will  spare  my  life.  Promise  me  that  one  chance,  or 
why  should  I  enrich  my  murderers  ?  The  secret  might  as  well  die  with  me.” 

“  I  say,  Moab,  be  quick,”  cried  one  of  the  others.  Don’t  you  hear  the  sound 
now  of  a  horse’s  feet  ?” 

“  Hush!  No,  I  don’t” 

“No  more  can  I  now.  Well,  whoever  it  was  has  gone  down  some  turning 
and  we  are  safe.” 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

MAY  MEETS  WITH  SUCCOUR  OP  THE  MOST  UNEXPECTED  CHARACTER. 

While  Moab  and  his  two  ruffianly  associates  listened  to  catch  the  possible 
sounds  of  the  approaching  horseman.  May  did  the  same  thing,  and  she,  too, 
heard  that  the  sounds  suddenly  ceased,  and  all  was  still. 

May  s  heart  sunk  within  her,  and  despair  took  possession  of  her  soul.  She 
glared  round  her  upon  the  trees,  and  the  fields,  and  the  wild  flowers,  and  she 
looked  up  at  the  blue  sky  with  a  feeling  that  she  was  biding  adieu  to  all,  and 
then  she  thought  of  Claude,  and  the  agony  of  her  heart  almost  choked  her. 
“Come  now,”  shouted  Moab,  “  be  quick  about  it” 

“  Yes — yes!  Oh,  God,  help  me!” 

“  Gammon!  none  of  that  Where’s  the  money  you  talk  of?” 

“Money?” 

“  Yes,  the  thousands.” 

“  God,  I  have  none !  none !  But  oh,  do  not  kill  me !” 

Tu  Now,^  by  all  that’s  d — riable,  if  you  had  a  hundred  lives, 

I  d  heve  em.  T  o  try  to  impose  upon  a  gentleman  like  me  I  Oh,  it’s  abomi- 
nablc  !  btand  still,  will  you  ?” 

“No,  no!  mercy!” 

May  dropped  upon  her  knees,  and  the  rulHan  stepped  back  a  pace  to  poise 
the  clevver  well  m  hm  hand  whert  a  ringing,  sl.arp  report  c-ame  upon  the  air, 
and  with  a  howl  he  fell  backwards  with  a  bullet  in  his  brain 
“Keep  quiet,  Mayl  ”  cried  a  voice.  “Don’tgct  upl” 
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Bang  I  Dang!  went  two  more  pistols,  and  one  of  Moan  s  rascally  companions 
yelled  out  with  the  pain  of  a  serious  wound.  The  other  fled  down  the  lane 
back  to  the  gipsy  camp  as  quickly  as  his  legs  would  carry  him,  and  in  an¬ 
other  moment  who  should  spring  over  the  hedge  into  the  lane  but  honest  and 
faithful  Luke  I 

Poor  May  lay  fainting  on  the  ground. 

“  Oh,  look  up!'’  cried  Luke,  “and  tell  me  they  have  not  hurt  you  ?  The 
villains  1  What  sad  news  this  will  be  for  Claude.” 

It  was  the  sound  of  the  name  of  Claude  that  reached  the  wandering  senses 
of  poor  May,  and  enabled  her  to  rally  sufficiently  to  look  up,  and  then  she 
burst  into  a  passion  of  tears. 

“  Good,”  said  Luke.  “  That  will  recover  you.” 

Those  tears  were  everything  for  May  just  then,  ana  as  they  were  snea,  she 
found  that  the  terror  and  disquietude  of  her  heart  fled  with  them  ;  so  that  in  a 
few  minutes  she  was  able  to  look  up  and  speak  to  Luke. 

“0,  God!  how  has  all  this  happened  ?”  she  said. 

“I  don’t  know,  but  tell  me  first,  have  you  received  no  injury  ?” 

•  “No,  none.” 

“  But  here  is  blood  upon  your  hand  and  arm?” 

“Oh,  that  is  a  mere  scratch;  but  is  it  all  a  dream?” 

“  1  think  not.  At  all  events,  I  fancy  I  am  wide  awake  enough.  My  only 
wonder  is  to  see  you  here.” 

“  To  see  me  ?” 

“Yes;  where  is  Claudel” 

“  Where  is  Claude  ?” 

“  God  bless  mo !”  said  Luke,  “your  wits  seem  to  be  quite  wandering.  How 
came  you  here,  and  alone,  too?” 

“  Don’t  you  know  ?” 

“Indeed  I  do  not” 

“  Why,  I  was  going  to  Edgware  for  the  cavalry.” 

“  For  the  what?” 

“The  cavalry.” 

“Oh,  poor  thing,”  ejaculated  Luke,  “she  is  quite  wandering.  Alas!  alas! 
I  begin  to  see  it  all  now.  Something  serious  has  happened  to  Claude,  and  that 
has  turned  her  wits.  Oh,  this  is  indeed,  an  unlucky  day.  Alas!  alas!  what 
can  I  say  to  her  to  comfort  her?  Poor  Ma}^  do  not — oh,  do  not,  I  pray  you^ 
take  it  so  much  to  heart,  I  beg  of  you  I” 

“Take  what  to  heart,  Luke  ?” 

“The  fate  of  Claude.” 

“Oh  Heaven  1  tell  me  at  once  what  has  happened  to  him!  Anyt:dng  is 
better  to  bear  than  the  agony  of  suspense.  Tell  me,  Luke,  at  once,  I  implore 
you,  even  if  the  news  kill  me.” 

“  But  I  don’t  know.  Lord  love  you,  I  have  no  news.” 

“No  news?” 

“  None  at  all.'  I  thought  you  had,  though.” 

“But  did  you  not  say  something  about  the  fate  of  Claude  ?” 

“  Yes  but  it  was  from  you  I  wanted  to  hear  it  I  have  not  seen  him  nor 
heard  anything  of  him  since  I  left  you  all  at  Armitago  House  to  go  to  London 
to  get  intelligence  about  the  child,  Agnes.” 

“  You  have  not?  Oh,  Luke,  can  this  be  so  ?” 

“It  is,  indeed.” 

“Then  indeed,  and  in  truth,  you  have  taken  a  weight  from  off  my  heart 
that  went  near  to  crushing  it  Oh,  Luke — Luke,  you  have  saved  mo  from  a 
terrible  death,  I  do  believe.  It  will  be  for  both  Claude  and  myself  to  be 
thankful  to  you  for  all  time  that  is  to  come.” 
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Don’t  think  of  that"^  Only  explain  tome,  if  you  can,  what  is  the  meaning 

“Stop— stop!  'First  tell  me  why  and  how  it  is  you  are  here,  Luke,  for 
your  appearance  on  this  spot  after  we  thought  you  were  in  London  is  to  me 

most  inexplicable.”  .  i  /.  t  i.  j  i 

“That  is  soon  told.  I  had  not  got  into  the  city  before  I  heard  that  your 

flif^ht  with  Claude  was  the  theme  of  popular  discussion  j  and  by  dint  of  a 
Uttle  particular  inquiry,  which  I  took  care  though,  to  be  very  cautious  in 
makin^,  I  found  that  although  the  open  and  avowed  pursuit  of  all  of  us  was 
given  up,  yet  that  there  was  a  much  more  likely  agent  set  to  work,” 

“  What  was  that  V”  „  ,  ,  n  i  /r. 

**  W^hy,  I  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  that  Bradshaw,  the  well-known  ofScor 

of  police,  was  upon  our  track.” 

“I  know  it” 

“You  know  it  ?  How  should  you  know  it? 

“Simplv  because  I  have  seen  him  and  spoken  to  him,  that  is  all.” 

“The  devil  you  have.  May !”  ' 

“  Indeed  I  have,  Luke;  and  what  is  more,  he  is  now  at  Armitage  House, 
•arid  it  is  by  his  advice  that  I  am  here,  on  my  road  to  Edgware,  you  under 
stand.” 

“  Understand,  did  you  say  ?  No,  Til  be  hanged  if  I  understand  anything 
about  it  I  did  think  I  was  wide  awake,  and  tolerably  in  my  senses,  but  I 
did  not  think  that  I  was  so  soon  to  be  convinced  of  the  contrary,  as  in  truth 
I  am  now,  for  after  what  you  have  said  I  am  quite  sure  that  either  this  is  all 
a  dream,  or  that  I  am  quite  mad  and  incapable  of  at  all  comprehending  the 
simplest  thing  that  is  said  to  me.” 

“No,  Luke,  you  are  not  mad,  nor  is  this  a  dream;  but  I  must  leave  you 
pow  at  once.”  » 

“Leave  me?” 

“  Yes,  you  are  on  foot,  and  I  have  my  horse  here,  which,  luckily,  has  not 
strayed  from  this  spot,  and  as  my  errand  brooks  no  delay,  I  must  be  off  at  a 
quicker  pace  than  you  can  go  at.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon  there,”  said  Luke.  “  I  have  my  horse  here  at  hand, 
|too;  the  fact  is,  I  thought  I  was  watched,  so  feeling  that  I  had  all  but  per¬ 
formed  one  portion  of  my  object  ingoing  to  London  by  finding  out  that  Brad¬ 
shaw,  the  officer,  was  upon  our  track,  I  determined  upon  returning,  but  I  took 
a  detour  by  this  way,  in  order  to  escape  any  one  who  might  have  had  an  eye 
.upon  my  movements  as  to  my  route.  When  I  was  cantering  across  yonder 
meadow,  I  thought  I  heard  voices  in  the  lane,  in  which  it  appears  I  was  quite 
correct,  so  I  dismounted,  and  tied  my  horse  to  a  tree,  and  came  on  cautiously 
and  slowly  on  foot.” 

“Ah,  tnen,  that  accounts  for  what  nearly  drove  me  to  despair  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  its  occurrence.” 

“What  was  that  ?” 

“  The  sadden  cessation  of  the  sound  of  a  horse’s  feet  which  I  hoped  might 
bring  me  succour.” 

“  No  doubt ;  but  never  mind.  ’  I  am  in  time,  as  it  appears  after  all,  for  just 
as  I  peeped  over  the  hedge  I  saw  that  fellow  with  the  hatchet  or  cleaver  stand¬ 
ing  over  you,  and  I  took  a  deliberate  aim  at  him,  and  gave  him  an  easier  death 
than  he  deserved  by  sending  a  bullet  inte  his  brain ;  and  so  there  is  an  end  of 
my  story.” 

^  “  Get  your  horse,  then,  Luke,  and  let  us  go  together  to  Ed'^ware,  and  as  we 

go  I  can  tell  you  all  that  has  happened  at  Armitage  House°since  you  loft  it 
Oh,  be  quick — be  quick!”  ' 

,  Luke  felt  now  perfectly  sure  that  May  was  going  to  Edo-ware  upon  some 
and  sufficient  errand,  or  she  would  not  be  so  urgenfabout  it.  so  he  at 
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once  scrambled  over  the  hedge  again  into  the  meadew,  and  found  his  horse, 
when  finding  a  tolerable  gap  in  the  hedge  he  got  the  animal  through  it  into  the 
lane. 

“  All’s  ready,”  said  Luke. 

“  Thank  Heaven,  then,  that  I  can  be  off  again,”  said  May,  as  she  turned 
her  horse’s  head  in  the  direction  of  Edgware.  Come  on,  Luke — come  on.” 

Luke  cast  a  glance  at  the  two  rascals  an  the  ground,  one  of  whom  was  quite 
dead,  and,  indeed,  he  thought  that  the  other  was,  too,  as  he  lay  upon  his  face, 
and  did  not  move  hand  or  foot. 

“Lie  there,  you  scoundrels,”  said  Luke,  “and  notwithstanding  it  is  not  a 
very  agreeable  job  to  be  your  executioner,  yet,  in  putting  you  out  of  the  world 
I  feel  that  I  have  done  some  good  to  society.”  i 

With  these  words,  Luke  set  spurs  to  his  horse  and  galloped  after  May,  who 
had  by  that  time  got  seme  hundred  feet  or  so  in  advance  of  him. 

Luke  soon  overtook  her, 'and  then,  as  they  cantered  on  side  by  side,  May 
told  of  all  that  had  happened  at  Armitage  House,  and  of  the  strange  meeting 
with  Bradshaw  the  officer,  and  how,  in  fact,  she  and  Claude  had  accidentally 
saved  his  life, 

Luke  heard  this  with  the  greatest  attention,  and  at  its  conclusion  he  saidT” 

“Tell  me  one  thing.  Do  you  think  that  Bradshaw  knew  who  and  wlut 
you  and  Claude  really  were  ?” 

“  Oil,  n^ — no.” 

“  I  differ  from  you ;  I  think  he  did.” 

“  Then  all  is  lost.” 

“Noi  so;  I  cantiot  believe  that  human  nature  can  be  so  base  as  to  betray 
the  hanf  and  heart  that  succours  it  Oh,  no — na  After  the  service  you 
have  rendered  to  Bradshaw  he  cannot  have  any  other  feeling  towards  you 
than  the  utmost  gratitude.  Trust  him,  I  beg  of  you,  for  the  credit  of 
honesty. 

“  I  will — I  wilL  Where  are  we  now  ?  What  houses  are  those  that  lie  now 
before  us?” 

“  That  is  Edgware,”  said  Luka 

“  Thank  Heaven !” 

They  increased  their  speed  and  dashed  into  Edgware ;  and  while  they  had 
spoken  of  the  past  the  wounded  gipsy  in  the  lane  had  risen,  and  shaking  his 
clenched  fist  after  them,  had  taken  a  solemn  oath  of  revenge,  and  then  dashed 
into  the  thickets  that  lay  to  the  left  of  the  lane. 


CHAPTER  XXIY. 

THE  SITUATION  OP  CLAUDE  DUVAL,  AGNES,  AND  BRADSHAW  BECOMES  CRITICAL, 

We  may,  now  that  May  has  Luke  with  her  as  a  companion,  and  now  that  she 
has  actually  reached  Edgware,  conclude  that  she  will  have  no  further  diflfir 
culty  in  completing  her  erand,  so  we  can  conduct  the  reader  back  again  to 
Armitage  House,  where  Claude  Duval  and  Bradshaw  the  officer,  and  the  little 
Ao-nes  were  hidden  behind  the  massive  curtains  in  the  saloon,  while  John 
Armitage  and  Bramble,  the  attorney,  and  the  two  rascals  they  had  with  them, 
were  intently  plotting  each  other’s  destructions  at  the  table  in  the  centre  of 
the  room. 

The  minutes  flew  by  rapidly,  and  a  look  of  anxiety  came  over  the  epun* 
tenance  of  Bradshw,  as  he  whispered  to  Duval — 

“Your  friend  ought  to  be  back  by  now.” 

“  Think  you  ^  f  ’  > 
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“  Oh,  yes — yes.  Something  has  happened.” 

“God,  no!”  , 

“I  feel  convinced  of  it.  '’^^jp^cep  still,  it  is^  the  only  chance  we  have;  but 

if  the  worst  comes  to  the  we  must  fight  it  out,  and  although  I  am  quite 
unwilling  to  do  so,  )  et  ni  ‘  *  xrant  will  bear  me  out  in  the  use  of  fire-arms ; 

bur  I  must  be  fired  at  fiioc."  ^ 

“  Don’t  you  think  it  is  rather  a  poor  and  foolish  scruple  r 
“It  may  be,  but  it  is  consistent  with  my  duty.” 

“  Now,  gentlemen,”  said  Bramble,  rising  and  addressing  the  two  thieves  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  table,  “I  suppose  you  are  sufficiently  refreshed  to  be  able 
to  show  our  friend  Bradshaw  the  way  out  of  the  house  f*’ 

“  Oh,  yes,”  said  Bill,  “  we  will  do  it  Tol-de-rol  lol-de-rol  1  Ha—ha  I  We 

will  do  it” 

“  Why,  you  are  drunk.” 

“Oh,  dear,  no,  Mr.  B.,  not  at  all— only  a  little  muzzy,  that’s  all.  By  Jove, 
it’s  good  old  wine.” 

“  It  is  so,”  said  Bramble,  and  then  he  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  “  and  I  am 
glad  to  find  you  have  had  enough  of  it  What  I  intend  to  do  will  be  all  tho 
easier.  Come  now,  my  men;  Mr.  Armitage  and  I  will  wait  here  while  you  go 
to  where  yon  will  find  Bradshaw  sleeping,” 

“  Ay — ay,  all’s  right” 

“And  there  is  but  one  thing  I  would  impress  upon  you,” 

“  What  is  that,  Mr.  B.” 

“  It  is  that  you  make  sure  work  of  what  you  are  about  No  bungling  about 
it — no  half  measures,  you  comprehend  me  ?  Do  it  effectually,  or  you  had 
better  leave  it  alone.” 

“  Trust  to  us,”  said  the  other  fellow,  with  a  hiccup.  “You  may  trust  to 
us,  Mr.  Bramble;  we  mean  to  make  sure  work  of  it,  I  can  tell  you,  as  you 
will  find  in  a  little  while.  Ha — ha !  Won’t  he,  Bill  f’ 

“  Hold  your  row,  you  fool,”  said  Bill 
“  Sir,”  whispered  Bradshaw  to  Claude. 

“  Yes — yes  ?” 

“  When  those  two  have  left  the  room  I  think,  as  I  feel  confident  that  some¬ 
thing  has  happened  to  delay  your  friend,  that  we  had  better  pounce  upon 
John  Armitage  and  the  lawyer,  and  then  wait  for  the  return  of  the  ethers.” 

Claude  turned  very  pale.  All  he  heard  of  what  Bradshaw  said  was  that  he 
felt  confident  something  had  happened  to  May,  and  Claude  well  knew  that  go¬ 
ing  upon  such  an  errand  as  she  was  upon  nothing  but  something  of  the  most 
serious  character  would  stay  her.  Visions  of  a  thousand  possible  accidents 
by  flood  and  field  crossed  his  imagination— she  might  have  be  taken  ill— she 
might  have  met  with  foes— she  might  have  been  thrown  from  her  horse— any- 
thing  and  everything  to  endanger  her  safety.  In  fact,  Duval  got  into  such  a 
state  of  deep  anxiety  that  he  clutched  by  the  heavy  cartain  and  leant,  without 
thinking  of  it,  his  whole  weight  upon  it,  as  he  said— 

“Are  you  certain— are  you  quite  certain  there  has  been  time  to  go  to  Edg- 
ware  and  to  return  ?  Tell  me  that !” 

“  Quite.” 

“  Then  I  must  be  off  at  once  to  look  for  her.’* 

“  Nay,  be  patient.  It  is  possible - ” 

“What — what  is  possible  ?  Tell  me.” 

Before  the  officer  could  open  his  lips  to  reply  to  Claude  DuvaL  down  with 
one  fell  swoop  came  the  curtain  uiwnwhichClaudewasdependingforsup- 
port,and  the  whole  party  were  discovered  to  their  foes  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  without  the  slightest  covering. 

John  Armitage  uttered  a  cry  of  dismay,  Mr.  Bramble  uttered  an  oath,  and 
the  two  thieves  sprang  to  the  farther  side  of  the  room,  and  produced  theii 
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pistols.  Bradshaw  looked  pale  and  wan  ;  and  Claude  Duval,  who  in  that  mo¬ 
ment  of  imminent  danger  at  once  summoned  all  his  coolness  and  courage, 
placed  little  Agnes  behind  him  to  keep  her  clear  of  any  shots  that  might  .be 
fired,  and  faced  his  foes  with  his  hand  upon  the  stock  oi  a  pistol  he  had  in  the 
bosom  of  his  appareL 

“Lost— all  lost!”  cried  John  Armitage,  as  he  tossed  his  arms  above  his 
head— “  all  is  lost  now !” 

“  Silence,  wretch !”  cried  Bramble. 

.  “  Fire  away.  Bill,”  said  one  of  the  thieves. 

“  Hold!”  cried  Claude  Duval, in  a  voice  that  rang  through  the  apartment. 
“Rash  fools,  what  would  you  do?  You  know  not  your  own  danger!” 

The  men  hesitated. 

Mr.  Bramble  with  a  pocket  pistol  in  each  hand,  took  good  care  to  keep  him¬ 
self  so  close  to  a  large  easy  chair  that,  at  any  moment  of  alarm,  he  could  pop 
behind  it,  and  so  have  some  sort  of  shelter ;  but  still  he  mustered  courage  to 
speak. 

“  Who  and  what  are  you,”' he  said,  “  that  are  hiding  here,  and  listemng  to 
the  conversation  of  gentlemen  ?” 

“  Yes,”  gasped  Armitage,  “-who  and  what  are  you?” 

“  Silence !”  said  Bramble,  let  me  speak.” 

“Well,  sir,  speak,”  said  Claude. 

“I  ask  you  who  you  are?” 

“  This  gentleman’s  friend.” 

“  Oh,  indeed ;  and  that  gentleman  is  Bradshaw,  the  oflScer  f  ’ 

“  At  your  service,”  said  Bradshaw. 

A  grim  smile  crossed  the  face  of  Bramble ;  and,  after  a  moment’s  pause,  he 
said — 

“  I  don’t  know  what  has  made  you  so  mad  as  to  come  here,  when  you  see 
that  we  are  four  to  one.  It  is  all  nonsense  now  to  hope  to  conceal  anything. 
You  know  us,  and  w^e  know  you  ;  but  yet  I  think  this  affair  might  be  settled 
without  bloodshed.” 

“No — no!”  cried  John  Armitage — “no!” 

“Silence!”  said  Bramble,  as  he  stepped  up  to  him,  and  rapidly  whispered, 
“  I  only  want  to  throw  them  off  their  guard,  and  then  shoot  them  like  dogs. 
What  is  the  use  to  us  of  a  victory  if  we  attain  it  at  the  loss  of  our  own  lives, 
or  at  the  expense  of  some  grevious  wound,  I  should  like  to  know  ?” 

“None — oh,  none.” 

“Then  leave  all  to  me.” 

“  I  will — I  will.  You  are  a  clever  man,  Mr.  Bramble,  and  so  I  will  leave  it 
all  to  you,  if  you  please.  I  am  not  at  all  afraid.  Oh,  dear,  no.” 

Bramble  cast  a  scowling  look  of  contempt  at  John  Armitage;  and  then 
turning  to  Claude  Duval  and  Bradshaw,  he  added — 

“  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  know  w’hat  has  brought  you  here,  nor  how  far  you 
have  got  into  our  unwilling  confidence  with  regard  to  our  family  affairs ;  but 
as,  you  see,  you  are  very  much  outmatched  here,  will  you,  to  save  3"our  lives, 
take  a  solemn  oath  to  keep  secret  all  that  you  have  heard  and  seen  in  this 
house,  and  then  go  in  peace  ?  If  you  will  do  that  all  may  be  well,  and  you 
can  take  a  glass  of  wine  and  then  be  off  at  once,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
we  may  never  meet  again.” 

This  was  by  far  too  transparent  a  juggle  to  throw  them  off  their  guard  just 
for  either  Claude  Duval  or  Bradshaw  to  be  taken  in  by  ;  but  as  to  gain  time 
was  everything  now  for  them,  they  pretended  to  be  rather  taken  up  with  the 
proposal,  and  Bradshaw  at  once  said — 

“  The  fact  is,  I  came  into  this  part  of  the  country  on  special  business  ;  but 
it  was  not  to  get  my  brains  blown  out” 

“Nor  did  I,”  said  Claude.  ; 
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'  “  Then,”  said  Bramble,  his  little  ferrct-llke  eyes  twitching  with  satisfaction 
at  what  he  thought  the  success  of  his  ruse,  “  you  will  take  the  oath  {  is.x 
of  you  V” 

“  Well,  I  think  we  had  better  do  that  than  be  killed,  said  Bradshaw. 

Then  put  aside  your  arms,”  said  Bramble,  “  and  come  to  the  table. 

“Put  aside  our  arms  ?”  w  *  i 

“  Yes,  your  pistols,  I  mean.  That  will  convince  us  of  your  good  faith,  r.nd 

nothing  else  will.” 

“  Oh,  but  we  will  go  this  way,  said  Claude. 

“  That  way  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?” 

‘*Out  at  the  window.  There  is  a  balcony  here,  and^a  fligh||;  of  steps  into 
the  garden  ;  so  we  can  bid  you  good-by,  and  go  at  once.” 

“No,  no.  That  don’t  look  social.” 

“  But  it  is  highly  practical,  you  know.” 

Bramble  bit  his  lip. 

“This  won’t  do,”  he  said— “this  really  won’t  do,  gentlemen.  Let  me  oeg 
ot  you  to  be  a  little  more  trustful,  if  you  please.  You  really,  by  your 
strange  conduct,  engender  su.spicion  even  in  my  breast.” 

“  They  come !”  whispered  Bradshaw  to  Claude. 

“Who? — what?” 

“The  cavalry.” 

“Thank  God!” 

-  Bradshaw  had  seen  the  gleaming  of  the  accoutrements  and  the  weapons 
between  the  trees  at  the  lower  part  of  the  lawn  ;  but  situated  as  Bramble  and 
his'  friends  were,  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question  that  they  should  do  so,  as 
they  occupied  the  farther  end  of  the  room. 

“What  is  all  that  whispering  ?”  said  Bramble.  “Come — come,  let  us  trust 
each  other  for  once  in  the  way.” 

“We  will  come  to  you  directly,  I  think,”  said  Bradshaw,  “for  we  have  all 
but  made  up  our  minds  to  do  so.  You  see,  however,  that  when  I  open  this 
French  window  how  easy  a  descent  it  is  to  the  garden.” 

As  he  spoke,  Bradshaw  flung  the  window  open. 

“  Shut  that  window,”  cried  Bramble,  “or  we  fire  upon  you.” 

“Agnes,”  whispered  Bradshaw,  “  run  down  these  stone  steps  and  go  to  the 
soldiers  you  see  yonder,  and  tell  them  our  lives  depend  upon  their  coming 
quickly  to  our  rescue.  Oh,  run  at  once.” 

Agnes  darted  down  the  steps  without  being  seen,  for  Claude  had  placed  her 
some  minutes  before  behind  the  other  half  of  the  curtain,  and  then,  as  if  in 
obedience  to  the  order  of  Bramble,  the  officer  closed  the  window. 

“We are  safe,”  he  whispered  to  Claude. 

“  I  think  so.” 

“Oh,  quite  quite.  A  few  moments  time  is  all  we  want,  and  that,  I  think, 
we  may  yet  get.  Sir,”  addressing  Bramble,  “  I  have  notthe  pleasure  of  know¬ 
ing  who  you  are,  but  really  when  you  ask  a  man  to  take  an  oath,  I  tliink  you 
ought  to  tell  him  what  it  is  about.” 

“You  trifle  with  us,”  said Barmble.  “Take  that!” 

•  he  spoke,  he  fired  one  of  his  pistols  right  at  Bradshaw,  whom  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  dangerous  of  the  two  foes  he  saw  before  him  but  the  pistol 
was  too  small  a  one  to  carry  a  bullet  even  that  short  distance  with  any  precision. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

CLAUDE  AND  HIS  FRIENDS  GET  INTO  A  SERIOUS  DIFFICULTY  W'.TH  THE  POLICE. 

The  bullet  of  Bramble’s  pistol  passed  the  head  of  Bradsha-v  and  ■vent 
through  a  pane  of  ^^lass.  This,  though  far  from  being  of  any  danger  ;o 
Bradshaw  or  his  friend,  Claude  Duval^  was  rather  in  their  favour  since  i:  i: 
once  pointed  out  to  the  soldiers,  who  were  rapidly  advancing  along  tne  lawn, 
where  the  danger  /av. 

The  little  Agnes  performed  her  mission  well,  and  just  as  the  two  rnjfians 
who  were  with  Bramble  and  John  Armitage  had  made  up  their  minds  to  do 
all  the  mischief  they  possibly  could,  there  was  a  rush  up  the  steps  of  the  bal¬ 
cony  of  many  feet,  and  the  stern  voice  of  some  one  in  command  cried  out —  4 

‘‘Forwa-^d — forward,  my  men!  That’s  right  I  On — on!” 

“We  are  saved,”  said  Claude. 

“I  think  so,”  replied  Bradshaw.  “Look  outl  Stoop — stoop  at  once  or 
you  are  a  dead  man !” 

Claude  saw  at  once  the  necessity  of  following  the  advice  of  Bradshaw,  and 
stooping,  for  Mr.  Bramble  and  John  Armitage,  and  the  two  rascals  they  had 
with  them,  appeared  to  feel  that  their  position  was  bad  if  they  did  not  strive 
to  alter  it  by  some  energetic  move  at  once,  and  so  had  resolved  upon  trying  the 
effect  of  a  volley  of  pistol  shots  at  their  foes  in  the  balcony  of  the  old  fashioned 
window. 

It  is  probable  enough  that  they  thought  it  very  likely  that  under  cover  of 
that  volley  they  might  succeed  then  in  effecting  their  escpae  into  the  other 
portions  of  the  mansion,  and  so  completely  out  of  the  house,  and  certainly 
it  was  not  altogether  a  bad  calculation. 

As  it  was  Claude  Duval  had  just  time,  along  with  Bradshaw,  to  let  himself 
drop  to  the  floor  when  the  volley  of  pistol  bullets  took  place. 

The  noise  of  four  pistols  going  off  at  once  in  a  room,  although  it  was  a  large 
one,  was  rather  stunning,  and  the  smoke  seemed  like  a  thick  blue  cloud  for  a 
few  moments.  A  great  crash  of  glass  followed  the  discharge,  and  the  window 
that  was  close  to  where  Claude  and  Bradshaw  had  stood,  or  rather  the  half 
of  it  which  the  officer  had  left  closed  when  he  sent  little  Agnes  on  the  errand 
of  importance  to  the  soldiers,  was  smashed  into  fragments. 

Fortunately,  though,  for  Duval  and  Bradshaw  the  rascals  who  Area  at 
them  had  not  had  sufficient  time  to  comprehend  that  they  were  losing  their 
labour  by  firing  so  high  as  they  did,  and  so  they  escaped  all  injury.  / 

“Safe,”  cried  Bradshaw. 

“Quite safe,”  echoed  Claude. 

“  Forward !”  cried  the  officer  in  command  of  the  cavalry,  ana  in  another  mo¬ 
ment  a  dozen  of  the  soldiers  were  in  the  balcony  with  their  holster  pistols  in 
their  hands.  The  officer  upon  finding  that  a  volley  had  been  fired  from  the 
room  had  every  possible  reason  to  think  that  another  might  likewise  come,  so 
he  cried  out  to  his  men — 

“  Present — fire!” 

Bang  went  the  pistols  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  noise  was  so  great  that  Claude 

felt  hah  stunned  at  it 

There  was  a  kind  of  shout  from  the  room,  and  then  all  was  still  as  the  grave. 

A  sergeant  of  the  cavalry  laid  hold  of  Claude,  and  a  couple  of  soldiers 
seized  Bradshaw. 

“  We  have  them,  sir,”  cried  the  sergeant  **We  have  two  of  them,  at  all 
events,  sir,  if  you  please.”^ 
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‘‘That’s  right,”  said  a  voice  from  below,  “Hold  them  fast  till  I  come  up. 
Are  you  sure  they  have  no  fire-arms  ?” 

“  Quite  sure,  sir.” 

“  Come  up.  Sir  John,”  said  the  officer  of  the  cavalry.  “  Come  up,  sir,  I  am 
glad  that  whatever  has  taken  place  hero  that  I  have  hud  you,  as  a  magistrate, 
^^^th  me  to  sanction  my  proceedings,  which,  I  suppose  you  do.  Sir  John  V” 

“  To  be  sure,  captain ;  to  be  sure  I  do.  Sanction  them,  indeed  ?  Of  course, 
captain;  a  set  of  rascals  to  resist  lawful  authority  in  this  kind  of  way—upon 
my  life  I  don’t  know  what  society  is  really  coming  to !” 

“Claude!”  cried  May,  forgetting  at  the  moment  how  very  incautious  a  thing 
it  was  upon  her  part  to  call  out  his  name  in  such  a  fashion. 

“  Here,  and  all  safe,”  said  Claude. 

“Thank  Heaven  I” 

'  Another  moment  and  May  was  in  the  balcony  and  clinging  to  Claude  Duval. 

“  Keep  off,”  said  the  sergeant  “This  is  my  prisoner,’^ 

“  Prisoner  ?” 

“Yes,  to  be  sure;  I  took  him.” 

“My  good  friend,”  said  Claude,  with  a  smile,  “you  are  under  a  slight  mis¬ 
take.  I  am  one  of  the  persons  you  came  here  to  succour,  and  that  gentleman 
there,  who  is  in  the  somewhat  rough  hands  of  two  of  your  men,  is  the  other; 
so  it  will  be  as  well  to  let  us  go  and  proceed  into  the  room  to  look  for  the  real 
prisoners  you  may  choose  to  make.” 

“The  devil!”  said  the  sergeant. 

“Exactly  so,  if  you  wish  it*” 

“But  how  do  you  know  that?”  said  the  officer  of  the  cavalry. 

“  I  think,”  said  Bradshaw,  “  I  can  convince  you,  for  if  mistake  not,  the 
magistrate  you  have  with  you  is  Sir  John  Brownlow.” 

“He  is.” 


“  Then  ask  him  to  step  up  here,  and  he  will  probably  tell  you  who  and 
what  I  am.” 

“  x\nd,  in  the  meantime,”  said  Claude,  “let  me  urge  you  to  go  in  to  the  room 
and  see  the  state  of  affairs  there,  if  ypu  please.” 

“  Certainly — certainly.  Forward,  my  men.  Come  on.” 

The  officer  and  his  men,‘ with  the  excei)tion  of  the  sergeant  and  the  two 
who  had  Bradshaw  m  temporary  custody,  dashed  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
the  magistrate  came  up  to  the  stone  steps,  and  cried  out  as  he  reached  the 
balcony — > 

Y  hat  is  all  this  ?  I  thought  I  heard  some  one  pronounce  my  name;  who 
is  it  wants  me  know?’* 

I  do,  sir  John,  if  you  please,”  said  Bradshaw.  “These  gentlemen  won’t 
let  me  go,  but,  right  or  wrong,  will  hold  me  fast  upon  suspicion.  Do  you 
know  me,  sir  ?  r  ^ 

“Know  you,  Bradshaw?  To  be  sure  I  do.” 

“  Are  you  satisfied  ?”  said  Bradshaw  to  the  serc-eant 

“Yes,  all’s  right.”  ^ 

•  magistrate.  “Why,  this  is  a  ridiculous 

mistake.  This  is  pue  of  the  persons  whom  w o  came  to  rescue  from  their  rather . 
awkward  position  m  this  h^use.  1  his  young  gentleman, ’’-turning  to  May— 
“It  appears,  in  company  wuh  some  other  person  who  is  in  the  garden  now  be- 
low  I  believe’  reached  the  barracks  at  Edgware  with  a  note  from  you,  Mr. 
Bradshaw.”  ’ 

“Just so,  Sir  John.”* 


me  of 


“Well,  I  happened  to  be  breakfasting  with  the  officers,  so  they  told 
the  affair,  and  1  came  off  at  once  with  the  party  ” 

.  “  It  is  all  explained.  Sir  John.  And  this,”-pointing  to  Claude  Duval-“  is 
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Diy  fellow  captive^  who  is,  no  doubfc,  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  speedy 
arrival,  and  to  whom  I  owe  my  life,  for,  but  for  the  aid  of  myself  and  his 
young  friend  here  upon  his  arm,  I  should  have  been  a  dead  man  long  and  long 
ago.” 

“  Indeed  ?” 

“It  is  so.  Sir  John,  I  assure  you;  and  you  may  therefore  easily  conceive 
that  my  grateful  feeling  to  him  is  one  that  will  never  leave  me  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  this  world,  and  I  hope  not  in  the  next.” 

“That’s  right — that’s  right.” 

“Gentlemen,  will  ycu  please  step  this  way,  if  you  please,”  said  the  voice  of 
the  officer  of  the  cavalry  from  the  drawing-room. 

Little  Agnes  was  clinging  to  May,  and  now  Luke  came  up  to  the  stone  steps 
and  exchanged  glances  with  Claude  Duval,  after  which^  the  whole  party  went 
through  the  open  window  into  the  room.  Luke,  though,  as  they  did  so, 
managed  to  whisper  to  Duval— 

“  Claude— Claude  ?” 

“Yes,  Luke;  is  all  well?” 

“  At  present,  yes ;  but  I  think  now  that  the  sooner  you  and  I  and  May  get 
away  from  here  the  better  it  will  be  for  all  three  of  us.” 

“So  do  I.  But  yet  any  percipitate  or  hasty  movement  upon  our  parts 
would  create  suspicion.” 

“  It  would— it  would ;  but  bear  it  in  mind  as  the  first  object,  and  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  carrying  it  out  ” 

“I  will.” 

There  was  but  just  tin^,  as  they  passed  into  the  room,  to  say  this  much  to 
each  other,  and  May,  although  she  heard  every  word  of  it,  only  looked  from 
the  face  of  one  to  the  face  of  the  other,  but  did  not  trust  herself^  fi'omXhe  state 
of  alarm  she  was  in  for  the  safe  liberty  of  Claude  Duval,  to  say  a  word  upon 
the  subject 

The  scene  in  the  drawing-room  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole 
party,  for  it- was  sufficiently  a  singular  one. 

The  man  whose  name  was  Bill  had  been  shot  right  through  the  head  and 
lay  dead  upon  the  floor— his  companion  had  dropped  on  one  knee  when  hurt — 
Mr.  Bramble  was  hidden  behind  a  large  chair,  and  in  such  a  state  of  fright 
that  he  could  not  move,  and  John  Armitage  was  bleeding  from  a  wound  in  his 
shoulder,  and  sitting  on  the  floor  the  picture  of  misery. 

“Are  these  three  the  men  you  were  in  search  of?”  said  the  officer  of  the 
cavalry. 

“Yes,”  said  Bradshaw;  “but  there  should  be  four  of  them.” 

“There  are  but  three  here.” 

“  Then  the  other  rascal  has  escaped,  or  is  making  his  escape.  Will  you 
permit  your  men  to  surround  the  mansion,  sir,  and  try  to  capture  him  ?” 

“  By  all  means.  Sergeant  I” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“  Take  the  men  and  keep  a  good  guard  round  the  house.  There  is  a  fellow 
who  is  trying  to  escape.  Capture  him,  if  you  can.” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

The  sergeant  retired  to  carry  out  his  orders,  and  Bradshaw  dragged  Mr. 
Bramble  from  behind  the  great  arm-chair,  and  held  him  by  the  collar,  as  he 
said — 

“  No,  sir,  you  are  my  prisoner,  and  I  think  I  have  heard  enough  to  bring 
you  to  the  gallows.  I  am  Bradshaw,  the  police  officer.” 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 

DANGER  THICKENS  AROUND  CLAUDE  AND  IIIS  TWO  FRIENDS. 


When  Bramble  heard  the  name  of  Bradshaw,  which  was  one  so  well  known  as 
being  that  of  an  active,  energetic  officer  of  the  police,  ho  let  his  legs  slide  from 
under  him,  and,  with  a  groan  of  hopelessness,  would  have  fallen  to  the  floor 
had  not  Bradshaw  held  him  up  and  admonished  him  by  a  kick  that  he  had 
better  find  his  feet  again. 

“Sir  John,”  said  Bradshaw,  “  I  have  evidence  sufficient  to  warrant  me  tak¬ 
ing  this  man  into  custody  for  felony.” 

“Very  good,”  said  Sir  John  Brownlow;  “some  of  my  men  that  I  have  sent 
for  will  be  here  soon,  and  they  will  take  charge  of  him.  But  w'ho  is  this  one, 
Bradshaw  ?” 

“That,  sir,  is  John  Armitage,  the  brother  of  Sir  James  Armitage,  the  owner 
of  the  house.” 

“  Indeed !” 

“Yes,  I  know  him  well.” 

“Then  I  am  afraid  he  has  been  injured  by  the  rascals  who  made  their  way 
into  this  place.  How  are  you,  Mr  Armitage  ?  I  sincerely  hope  you  are  not  much 
hurt,  sirV” 

“  Oh,  Lord  I”  said  John  Armitage. 

“  Nay,  sir,  I  trust  there  is  no  occasion  to  call  upon  the  Lord  yet,  sir,  in  your 
case.” 

“Your  sympathy  and  pity,  Sir  John,”  said  Bradshaw,  “are  completely 
thrown  away  in  the  case  of  this  man,  for  I  have  taken  him  into  custody  like¬ 
wise  for  a  capital  offence.” 

“  A  capital  offence  ?  Is  this  possible  ?” 

“  It  is  the  fact.  Sir  John.” 

“  Why — why,  what  has  so  respectably  connected  a  gentleman  done  ?  Good 
gracious,  Bradshaw,  I  hope  there  is  no  mistake  in  this  ?  What  has  ho  done  ? 
What  is  his  offence  V” 

“  Only  murder,  Sir  John.” 

“Murder?” 

“  That  is  the  name  of  it;  so  when  your  men  come  they  will  please  to  take 
charge  of  him  as  well,  if  you  will  permit  them,  as  I  am  in  complete  possession 
of  all  the  proofs  of  his  guilt.  I  am  only  sorry  that  this  other  rascal  who  lies 
here  a  corpse  is  not  alive  to  take  the  proper  and  the  legal  conseouences  of  his 
villany.” 

“Stop,  all  of  you — oh,  stop  !”  said  Bramble.  “  Stop  I” 

“What  is  it?”  ^ 

“This,  then,  is  the  highly  respectable  Sir  John  Brownlow,  the  active  and  the 
enterprising  magistrate?” 

“Well,  sir?” 

“Thank  you,  sir.  I  will  tell  all  about  it.  I  am  very  muen  olif^ed  to  you 
Sir  John,  and  my  voluntary  confession  to  you,  and  your  kind  aeceptonce  of  me 
as  a  witness  for  the  crown,  with  regard  to  all  tliis  distressinn-litllo matter,  will, 
we  all  of  us  feel  convinced,  liave  the  effect  of  facilitating  and  so  to  speak, 
greasing  the  wheels  of  public  justice.  I  will  be  the  crown  witness,  and  so  the 
little  particulars  will  come  out  without  any  further  trouble  •  but  I  think  it  will 
be  as  well  for  me  to  remgin  in  your  custody  till  the  end  of  the  trials.  Sir  John, 
what  do  you  think  ?  ,  .  ' 

“  Tliink,  sir  ?  Upon  my  life  I  don’t  know  what  to  think  I” 

“Let  me,  with  all  due  submission.  Sir  John,”  said  Bradshaw,  “beg  you  to 
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guard  yourself  against  any  implied  or  actual  recognition  of  this  person’s  claims 
to  be  considered  a  crown  witness.  No  doubt,  to  s.ave  himself,  he  would  turn 
upon  his  companions  in  guilt ;  but  I  assure  you,  sir,  that  the  evidence  will  be 
perfect  without  him.” 

“No  'Joubt  of  that — no  doubt  of  that,  Bradshaw,  if  you  say  so,”  said  Sir. 
John.  ,  .  f  ^ 

“01^  dear,  no,  not  at  all,”  said  Bramble.  “Yoii  are  quite,  tnistaken,  my 
good  sir.  Allow  me  to  say  that  it  is  a  very  knotty  affair,  and  will  require  all 
that  I  can  do  to  knit  it. together,  I  assure  yoU,  my  dear  sir;  so,  if  you  please,- 
we  will  adhere  to  the  little  arrangement  I  proposed,  if  you  please.” 

“  We  are  much  obliged,”  said  Bradshaw;  but  beg  to  decline,  if  you  please, 
Mr.  ramble.”  •  < 

At  this  moment  the  sergeant  appeared  in  the  roorh  again,  and  saluting  his 
oflScer,  he  said — 

“Caught  him,  sir.” 

“That  is  right  Bring  him  in.” 

Pale  and  trembling,  and  covered  with  mud  and  clay,  for  he  had-  a  struggle 
and  a  tumble  with  one  of  the  soldiers,  the  ruffian  who  was  the  comrade  of  Mr. 
Bill  was  brought  into  the  room.  The  look  of  the  ruffian  was  awful  in  the 
extreme.  No  doubt  he  felt  that  the  nefarious  transaction  in  which  he  had. 
been  engaged  was  one  which  entitled  him  to  no  pity. 

“Is  this  the  other  one!”  said  the  magistrate  to  Bradshaw. 

“Yes,  Sir  John.”  '  ' 

“Well,  then,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon  catching  them  all,  T  sup¬ 
pose?  and  if  what  the  young  gentleman  who  came  to  the  barracks  stated  can 
be  really  and  truly  borne  out  by  the  facts  of  the  case,  it  is  one  of  the  most  awful 
transactions  ever  I  heard  of.” 

‘‘  It  is  indeed,”  said  Bradshaw  ;  “  and  in  this  young  child  you  see  the  only 
representative,  when  Sir  James  Armitage  is  gone,  of  the  family  of  that  name. 
She  will  be  the  possessor  of  the  vast  estates  of  the  family.  After  the  many 
dangers  she  has  gone  through,  she  certainly  deserves  something  good  at  the 
hands  of  Fate.” 

“Certainly  she  does,”  said  Sir  John  Brownlow,  who,  it  was  quite  evident, 
was  one  of  these  people  who  are  ready  to  bow  down  to  the  dnst  before  any  one 
who  has  ample  means.  “  Indeed  she  does.  Allow  me,  my  dear,  to  congratulate 
you.” 

Sir  John  made  a  low  bow  to  little  Agnes,  but  she  did  not  seem  at  all  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  extreme  politeness,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  muchm  bred  slighted 
with  the  glance  of  affection  which  May  bestowed  upon  her. 

Luke  now  again  took  occasion  to  whisper  to  Claude,  saying — 

“Duval,  don’t  you  think  that  it  will  be  as  well  now  to  go  ?  May’s  horse  is 
at  the  door,  and  so  is  mine,  and  yours,  I  presume,  can  be  got  quietly  from  the 

stable.” 

“Yes— oh,  yes!” 

“  Make  the  move,  then.” 

“  I  will.  Gentlemen,  it  now  behoves  me,  having  done  all  the  good  I  can 
here  to  go  about  some  rather  important  affairs  of  my  own ;  so  I  will  bid  you 
good  day,  with  every  possible  wish  for  the  welfare  of  Agnes,  and  Sir  James 
Armitage.” 

“But,  my  good  sir,”  said  Sir  John  Brownlow  “ allow  me  to  remark  that 
you  are  very  precipitate.” 

“Indeed,  Sir  John  I  as  how  pray  ?” 

“  Why,  in  going  so  soon,  for  you  will  allow  me  to  say,  sir,  that  your  testi¬ 
mony  and  the  testimony  of  your  friends  will  be  highly  important  and  indis- 
pensible,  I  may  say,  in  this  case.” 
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(  “Our  testimony,  I  assure  you,  Sir  John,  shall  he  forthcoming  when  it  is 
wanted,  and  I  think  Mr.  Bradshaw  feels  that  we  ought  to  go  now  and  at 

*onco  * 

‘  I  do,”  said  Bradshaw,  and  he  said  it  in  such  a  significant  way  that  ^fay 

and  Claude  both  from  that  moment  felt  quite  sure  that  the  hict  of  the  omcer 
had  been  amply  sufficient  to  let  him  know  who  and  w  hat  they  were ;  but  that 
out  of  gratitude  for  the  manner  in  wdiich  they  had  saved  his  life,  he  w  as 
desirous  that  they  should  escape  from  the  place  quite  free. 

It  anything  had  been  wanting  to  in  luce  Claude  lluval  to  ha  quite  certain  of 
the  propriety  of  getting  away  as  quickly  as  he  possibly  could,  this  conduct 
upon  the  part  of  Bradshaw  would  have  supplied  tlie  W’ant,  for  it  intimated  in 
the  most  unequivocal  manner  that,  whatever  might  be  his  w'ish  to  save 
him  and  his  friends,  that  wish  w*as  limited  in  its  action  by  his  pow'er  to  do  so. 

Claude  moved  tow^ards  the  door  of  the  room,  and  W'us  closely  follow'ed  by 
May  and  Luke. 

“But  really,  gentlemen,”  cried  Sir  John  Browmlow,  “ this  is  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  conduct  on  your  part  You  are  going  aw^ay  witliout  even  giving  me 
your  names.” 

“  My  name  is  White,”  said  Claude. 

“  And  mine  Green,”  said  Luke. 

“  And  mine  Black,”  said  May. 

“  God  bless  me!  what  a  collection  of  colours.  Perhaps,  then,  you  will  be 
so  good  as  to  let  me  know  your  address?” 

“Certainly,”  said  Claude.  “The  twenty -fourth  of  May  next  at  the  sixth 
milestone  on  the  Finchley-road,” 

Sir  John  Brownlow  looked  puzzled,  as  well,  indeed,  ho  might,  at  this 
eccentric  mode  of  getting  the  address  of  any  one;  but  before  he  could  make 
any  reply  to  w^hat  Claude  said,  the  door  of  the  room  close  to  which  Duval  and 
his  friends  were  was  opened,  and  some  half-dozen  rather  rough-looking  men 
made  their  appearance. 

“Oh,”  cried  Sir  John,  “  these  are  my  men.” 

“  Lost  I  said  May  to  Claude  in  a  wdiisper. 

“  Not  3'’et — not  yet” 

“Oh,  yes,  Claude — yes.” 

“Nay,  you  are  tco  desponding,  May.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  any  of 
these  men  wull  know  us.” 

Luke  evidently  considered  that  their  situation  was  now  rather  desperate,  for 
he  shook  his  head  doubtingly,  though  he  said  not  a  word  just  then  about  it 

The  officers  had  been  let  in  at  the  private  door  of  the  house,  and  had  pre¬ 
ferred  that  mode  of  reaching  the  room  to  coming  in  at  the  window  of  it,  as 
the  other  parties  had  done  wdio  W’cre  there. 

Bradshaw  made  a  movement  forward  towards  the  door,  saying  as  he  did 
so — 

“  Good-day,  Mr.  White — good-day.  Clear  the  way  here,  my  men,  for  these 
gentlemen.” 

Another  moment,  and  Claude  would  have  passed  the  officers  along  with 
May  and  Luke,  as  Bradshaw,  no  doubt,  fully  intended  that  he  should,  but 
one  of  the  new  comers,  after  one  glance  in  his  face,  placed  his  hand  on  his 
arm,  crying  out —  ^ 

“  Ililloa!  A  prize— or  I  am  much  mistaken.” 

“You  are  mistaken,”  said  Claude,  turning  rapidly.  “Sir  John  Bradshaw, 
T  am  Claude  Duval  and  I  give  myself  into  your  custody.” 

“Claude  Duval  1 

“Yes,  Claude  Duval,  the  highwayman!” 

There  w  as  such  a  great  sensation  created  in  the  room  bv  this  announcement 
that  everybody  was  struck  dumb  with  amazement  for  a  few  moments  with  tha 
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exception  of  Bradshaw,  and  ho  only  looked  very  much  vexed,  for  he  had 
known  Duval  from  the  first  interview  with  him  in  that  old  mansion. 

Events  were  now  crowding  ioward  a  startling  consummation.  A  con¬ 
summation  that  threaiened  Duval,  Luke  and  May  with  direful  consequences. 
How  all  these  incidents  i resulted  will  be  found  graphically  detailed  in  the 
pages  of  the  very  interesting  book,  entitled,”  “  Claude  in  the  Cave ;  or,  the 
Chamber  of  Death.” 

THE  END. 
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